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BY THE POTOMAC. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





From under my oaks in their cloaks of green, 
And still as was Eden its great first day, 
‘The tawny Potomac, like silver, is seen, 
Slow slipping away toward Chesapeake Bay ; 
And glinting and tawny and tarn and gray, 
The wood-set city asleep between, 
The sail-sown river seems changeful as May. 


And resting me here, I venture to say, 

Here under my oaks in their ample green, 
High over the river of silver and gray, 

The great, red city asleep between— 
My feet at rest on this sweet green sod— 

I venture to say from this hill-top green 
It isn’t so very far to God. 

THE CaBIN, WasHInaTon, D.C. 

_--- ——_— <= >-—_—_-—_---—- 


UPON BARTHOLDI’S STATUE OF 
LIBERTY. 


BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 





{This poem gained the first prize at the Welsh Kis- 
teddfo', in New York City, February 22d, 1444, the 
aw rd veing made by Dr. O. W. Holm :s.] 

NisteR Republic, beautiful France ! 

Grateful the greeting we answer thee. 
Aye let thy constant love enhance 
This gift of a noble courtesy. 
At the continent’s gate, 
At the ocean’s edge, 
Place we thy pledge, 
Ever to wait. 
In thy name to meet, 
And tc greet, 
With Benedicite, 
With hope’s felicity, 
Peoples that pour 
Through the open door. 





While these twin currents run, 

The land of Washington 

Shall reckon loving debt 

To the land of Lafayette. 
Hand unto hand, 

Friend unto friend, 

While the rivers blend, 
Let our compact stand. 


Up! Liftit high! 
Far toward the sky! 

Stand, and abide, 
With thy glowing torch, 
At the nation’s porch, 

While each new tide 
Kisses the hem of thy robe 
With message from o’er the globe, 
While all the winds that sing 
At thy forehead errands briug 
Of broadest amity 
From France, the fair and free. 


Fronting the sea and the dawn, 
Stand! With thine iron brawn 
Thy blazing cresset lift 
High over storm and drift. 
Firm as thy rocky base, 
Clear as thy sky-lit face, 
Swear! by God's throne, 
And Him thereon, 
By the Liberty and the Light 
That we boast, 
That his is the right 
And the might ! 
Stand at our coast 
'To beacon, 
To beckon, 
Piloting the throng, 
Telling weak and strong, 
“ Liberty greets you! 
Freedom meets you ! 
But liberty under law, 
Freedom, with holy awe 





Of Him who alone makes free, 
Whose truth is liberty.” 
So let our ensign be unfurled, 
In the name of the Lord, 
To the swelling horde 
A-climbing over the ridge of the world. 


Back, ye outworn spites and hates! 
Leave unmarred these peaceful gates ; 
Leave behind the storm-set skies ; 
Welcome happier centuries. 
Underneath this tent of stars 

End the uvfraternal wars. 

Here, to heal a world’s distres:, 
Peace shall wed with righteousness, 
Orient and Occident 

Crown this ark of covenant, 
Liberty that we applaud 

Is the benison of God. 

Better far is that defense 

Than all iron armaments. 

Let the statue symbol be, 

Not a bare idolatry ! 


So we hail you, from afar, 

To this last great theater. 
Here, for aye, to demonstrate 
That the people is the state ; 
That self-government is worth 
Not to perish from the earth. 


Who first the deep foundation quarried out 
Shall bring the topstone forth, mid many a 
shout ! 
What God hath wrought naught shall undo nor 
minish, 
’Tis He began, and it is he shall finish. 
Therefore, O Liberty, hold forth thy light, 
And His be mercy, majesty and might ! 
Flash thy bright lantern all the waters o’er 
And point mankind to harbor evermure ! 
HoLyoxe, Mass. 
far are IEF 


THE CHICAGO NOMINATIONS. 


WE have received the following letters 
from gentlemen of distinction, in reference 
to the nominations made at Chicago: 





HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., 
or New Yorx Crry. 

The best Republican is he who strives to 
keep his party pure. If a Republican con- 
vention put in nomination a man of ques- 
tionable character, and whose political ca- 
reer has been a disgrace, the best. Republi- 
can is he who refuses to support the nom- 
ination. Whether he should vote tor the 
nomince of the other party, or for a nominee 
of an independent convention, or not vote 
at all, should depend on circumstances. 
The nomination of Blaine defiles the Re- 
publican Party, To purify the party is of 
more value to our country than to elect the 
Republican nominee as next President. We 
must look further ahead. We can bear de- 
feat if it is suffered in the cause of cleans- 
ing our party and making it the fitter for 
future action. The alternative is the cor- 
ruption and destruction of the party, and 
permanent injury to the vital interests of 
the country which it represents. In the 
present case, if the Democrats have the 
wisdom to nominate Bayard or Cleveland, 
we should do no harm to the country by 
voting for them. Bayard’s sympathies in 
the War should no more operate against 
him, after twenty years, than Longstreet’s. 
Bayard isaman of honor, integrity and 
conservative patriotic instincts. Cleveland 
has shown himself a governor of the first 
order, to whom the country could safely en- 
trust itself. 

If, however, the Democrats should nom- 
inate an objectionable man, an independent 
convention might be the wisest plan by 
which Republicans could show their de- 
termination to have no unworthy character 








forced upon their suffrages, In any case, 
they that seek purity and righteousness 
will triumph in the end. 

We made no mistake when we Republi- 
cans voted for Cleveland as governor. Let 
that act be our guide. I have always been 
a Republican, having been a Whig before 
the Republican Party was formed. It is as 
a Republican, loving my party, and seeking 
its welfare, that I advocate a determiaed 
opposition to the Chicago nomination. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jr., 
or Boston, Mass. 

In view of the multiplicity of opinions 
which have been expressed on this subject, 
I see no particular advantage to be gaincd 
by any elaborate atterances of mine. I can 
merely say that, if the Democratic Party 
sees fit at Chicago to nominate either Mr. 
Cleveland or Mr. Bayard, they certainly 
will receive such assistance as it isin my 
power to render. The nomination of Mr. 
Blaine was, of course, so far as we Inde- 
pendents are concerned, a deliberate slap 
in the face. I further notice that Mr. 
Blaine’s friends and advisers express the 
greatest delight that they have got rid of 
us. They say that he will win in other 
quarters more support than he will lose in 
us. This remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
certainly, so far as I and those who think 
as I do are concerned, we will do what in 
us lies as individuals to emphasize at the 
polls our disapproval of nominations like 
those made at Chicago, It now simply re- 
mains to see whether the Democrats will 
give us an opportunity to express that dis- 
approval in an effective way. 


EX-GOVERNOR DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
or New Your« Crrr, 

I gladly comply .with your request for 
my views of the present political situation 
and duty. I think the first and greatest 
duty is to secure the defeat of Blaine and 
Logan. Turning the matter over in all its 
lights, this seems to me the supreme duty. 
Some say: ‘‘ Suppose the Democrats nomi- 
nate a bad man?” I answer, deliberately, I 
would still defeat Blaine and Logan. Not, 
indeed, by voting for the bad Democrat, 
but by voting against Blaine and Logan. I 
say itis far better for the cause of good 
government, and for true Republicanism, 
to have a bad Democrat elected than a 
bad Republican. But some one says: ‘‘Are 
there no worse men than Blaine?” Yes, 
probably; but there is a line beyond which 
we can make no distinctions. Blaine is 
positively bad. That is enough. If any one 
is worse, it does not help Blaine. 

Now I am perfectly aware that there are 
many good men who support Blaine. Why 
do I say, then, he is positively bad? I cer- 
tainly mean no affront to the integrity or 
intelligence of such men; but I want to 
state precisely why I still say Blaine is posi- 
tively bad. I have known Mr. Blaine pleas. 
antly. I do not wish to wound the feelings 
of any one; but I do intend to, speak the 
truth about any man who asks my support 
for office. 

First, then, Blaine has written himself 
down a corrupt, dishonest man, No enemy 
has done this. James G. Blaine, with his 
own hand, bas writtemit, The Fort Scott 
and Little Rock letter to Warren Fisher, 
dated October 4th, 1869, is an ‘open, un- 
deniable proof:and confession that he 
wished to use, and did try to_use his official 





action and position for purposes of personal 


never before presented in this country—-a 
man who souglit, in plain words, to get a 
pecuniary reward for his official action, 
nominated and supported by good men! 
Does or can the fact that good men do sup- 
port him change my duty? While that 
letter remains, can I support him? 

But the Mulligan incident is, if possible, 
worse. A public man begs the return of a 
bundle of his own letters, goes down on his 
knees before the man who holds them, and 
finally obtains them on the promise to 
return them. Then, having obtained 
them, he snaps his finger at the world, 
and asks you and me to vote for him 
for President! ‘‘ But,” his friends say, “he 
afterward read them in the House.” I 
answer, no man but Blaine knows whether 
he read them all or not. Where are thcse 
letters? If Blaine has not destroyed them, 
he can at once put an end to doubt. Till 
he does this, he must not ask me to believe 
less than that those letters contained evi- 
dence of guilt. 

Mr. Blaine, then, is a corrupt and dis- 
honest man. 

Now, if this is true, I add, that if Blaine 
were in all other respects Edmund Burke, 


| Daniel Webster and Charles Sumner “ rolled 


into one,” he would deserve the contempt 
and opposition of all honest men. 

But, his friends say, he isa great mau, 
a great statesman. Let us see. With 
what statesmanlike act or measure is 
he connected? What speech of his exists 
which can be said to be of any value? | 
think I know his history. I say he is not 
agreat man, least of all a statesman, great 
orsmall. The simple truth is, he isa derter- 
ous demagogue. His position on the Chinese 
question was and is that of a pure dema- 
gogue. His last public utterance on « 
scheme for distributing our surplus rev- 
enues is only less grotesque and absurd 
than Wharton Barker’s, The man who 
could write that letter is a demagogue and 
charlatan. 

But the most decisive exhibition of his 
demagogery was his action as Secretary of 
State, in South American oeffairs and the 
Panama Canal question. Here it may be 
said that he succeeded only in creating a 
scandal at home and a muddle abroad. Yor 
absolute fatuity, folly and failure, I know 
no parallel to Blaine’s diplomatic career. 
Search him where you will, and you find no 
features but those of the demagogue. I con- 
cede a majority of the Chicago Convention 
deliberately preferred him. I might con- 
cede, perhaps, that a majority of the 
Republican Party prefer him. Does this 
change the facts which T have recited? 

The question remains: How shall Re- 
publicans defeat this ticket? I answer, 
without hesitation, by voting for the Demo- 
cratic candidates if they are personally honest 
and competent men, and, if they are not, by 
nominating and voting for some honest Re- 
publican. Blaine cannot destroy the Re- 
publican Party; that can only be done by 
good men voting for bim and electing him. 
I despise the cowardice, I set the foot of 
my uttermost contempt on the moral imbe- 
cility which stands paralyzed before this 
momentary triumph of corruption and dem- 
agogery. 

I have but one word for myself or others 
in this crisis, Courage, unfaltering cour- 
age. Truth, morality, honor, are not dead. 
They cannot die. Half-a-score years hence, 
and far sooner, men will wonder that it 
was ever a question among honorable men 
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whether such a ticket as Blaine and Logan 


should be defeated or not. 
I wi in conclusion, to express mg 
strong s@pse of the great and honorable 


service which the press, including Tux Iv- 
DEPENDENT, is nuw doing for this cause. I 
think they are doing vastly more than any 
other single agency to bring deserved de- 
feat upon a dishonorable nomination. 
PRESIDENT JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., 
LL.D., 
or AMHERST COLLEGE, 

[ have read with interest the editorial in 
this week’s InpEPENDENT, on the recent 
Chicago nominations; but I am not sure 
that I fully agree with it. If the Demo- 
cratic Party shall nominate men who can 
be trusted—men who are wise and true, and 
can resist a pressure—it will, in my judg- 
ment, be wise to elect them. The Repub- 
lican Party, though numbering still many 
of the best men of the land, has evidently 
lost its high moral tone, and can only be- 
come again a trustworthy servant of the 
people by the chastisement of a great de- 
feat. 

When a man is entrusted with great 
power, it is apt to sober him, and his sense 
of responsibility is thereby deepened; but 
not so with « party. A great party pos- 
sessed of great power, and believing it- 
self secure in its possession, is apt to be- 
come headstrong and reckless. 
are its most wholesome discipline. 

Moreover, one who carefully notes the 
centralizing tendencies in our Government, 
which have prevailed with steady increase 
under Republican administration, will see 
that it may be wise to calla halt in this 
direction. We have become fond of talk- 
ing about the Nation; we like to spell it 
with a capital; and this is well; but we need 
to think also that we are a Union of States, 
and that the Nation depends upon the 
Union, a Union which will not be perpet- 
ually maintained, uuless the principle of 
local self-sovereignty be also maintained. 

The doctrine of state’s rights, which be- 
longs to the Democratic Party, freed from 
all right of secession, the doctrines of free 
trade and a sound currency, which are also 
sound Democratic doctrines, are worth con- 
tending for, if that party could only be in- 
duced to bring them again to the front, and 
if it would only give us candidates who 
could be trusted to maintain them. Such 
candidates, who should also have the clear 
eye and strong hand needed for civil 
service reform, would not only be worthy 
the confidence of the American people, but 
would not fail to secure it at the coming 
election. If the Democratic Party should 
fail in this, another party would scem to 
be the demand of the hour. 


Reverses 


ROBERT BURNS AND CALVINISM. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAK, 
or DuNDEE, SCOTLAND. 








Tuost who would do justice to Burns in 
his collision with the Church must take 
into account the repulsive elements in the 
Church's creed. It is not enough to point, 
as some do, to the excesses of the poet's 
life and the natural revolt of a nature like 
his from a creed by which he was so stern- 
ly condemned. If what was evil in Burns 
resented the just censures of the Church, 
all that was best and noblest in him rose in 
indignation against its theology. That 
theology is still the professed creed of the 
largest denominations in Scotland as well 
as of large denominations in America, and 
is found embodied in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechism. 

It teaches that all mankind, having fallen 
in Adam, lie under the wrath and curse of 
God, and come into the world totully de- 
praved—utterly indisposed, disabled and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually. 
This is its account of human nature. 

As to God’s way with man, it teaches that, 
out of his mere good pleasure, and with no 
regard to character or conduct, God elected 
to life a limited number of persons belong- 
ing to this doomed race. It teaches that 
these elected persous he brings into a state 
of grace, from which they cannot possibly 
fall, being predestinated to life by infallible 
and irreversible decree. It teaches that the 
rest of mankind God decreed, in the exer- 
cise of his sovereign will and pleasure, to 


| 


pass by and leave helpless in their native 
corruption, first withholding the grace by 
which alone they could be saved, and then, 
because of the sin in which they lie, and 
out of which (the pensable grace being 
withheld) they not possibly rise, cast- 
ing them into Hell, there to be kept in ever- 
lasting torment. 
Such is the orthodox theology that Burns 
photographed in “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” ~ 
“O Thou, wha in the Heavens dort dwell 
Wha as it pleases best thy sel’ 
Sends ane to Heaven and ten to Hell, 
A’ for Thy glory; 
And no’ for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done afore Thee,” 


This theology, in Burns’s time, was not 
only professed but preached. Ministers 
were not only required, as now, to pledge 
themselves to proclaim it, they actually did 
proclaim it, and with no uncertain sound. 
The dogmas of total depravity, election and 
reprobation, the doom of the heathen and 
of all except the elect few for whom Christ 
died-—these, with the endless torments of 
Hell, formed the sum and substance of 
much of the preaching in the days of 
Burns. 

It has often been remarked that Burns 
rarely refers to Christ; but the fact may 
find ites adequate explanation in this theol- 
ogy: The Christ preached in his time was 
more the Christ of Calvinism than the 
Christ of reality. It was an incarnation 
not of God’s love for man, but of his favor 
forafew. But if in Burns we find little of 
Christ’s name, we find not a little of Christ’s 
spirit. We find Christ’s estimate of man 
as man; Christ’s sympathy with the poor; 
Christ's hatred of injustice; Christ’s con- 
tempt for mere rank, or wealth, or outward 
forms of religion, when the civine spirit of 
humanity is absent. 

Like the man who, though not following 
with the others, was yet inspired by the 
same spirit and purpose, so Burns, in the 
noblest and most enduring part of his work, 
was Coing the work of Christ. He was re- 
vealing a tenderer love, a nobler truth, 
a larger hope than found a place in the 
Church’s theology. 

Calvinism had reproduced the theology 
of Judaism in its narrowest form, and bap- 
tized it with the name of Christ. Jew and 
Gentile had become elect and non-elect— 
the God-favored and the God-accursed—the 
vessels predestinated to mercy, the vessels 
fore-ordained to wrath, The non-elect were 
brought into the world helpless and already 
doomed, to find no hope in God, no mercy 
in Christ. 

All that was noblest and divinest in Burns 
revolted from such a doctrine. It outraged 
the character of God. It was a slander on 
human nature. No man was so bad as this 
theology made him. The poet could find 
redeeming features in even the worst. No 
man to him was a reprobate, shut out like 
the non-elect from all pity and hope. His 
heart went out with a sense of brother- 
hood toward the weakest and the most 
abandoned. What, then, of God the Father? 
Was the divine mercy narrower than his? 
Was the creature kinder than the Creator? 

Burns could not think of even the Arch- 
fiend without a feeling of pity, a wish that 
he could be made a new creature, and 
turned to better work : 

“So fare-ye-weel, auld Nickie-Ben, 
Oh! wad ye tak’ a thocht and men’ 
Ye alblins micht—I dinna ken— 

Stil) hae a stake; 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
H’en fer your sake.” 

If Burns could not think even of the 
Devil without pity, still less could he think 
without pity of the wretches whom the 
Devil was described as tormenting in the 
flames. 

Was there no kindred pity in the bosom 
of God? Could he watch his creatures 
writhing in hopeless torment without feel- 
ing a desire, without making an effort to 
save? Could he deliberately bring into 
existence creatures whom he had already 
doomed irreversibly to a fate so horrible? 

To Burns it was incredible, and worse 
than incredible. With the divine insight 
of the poet, Burns saw the ultimate out- 
come of Calvinism better than Calvinists 
themselves. He saw that this theology not 
only struck at the highest truth about God, 
but at the deepest truth about man. For 
if the non-elect were brought into the 





irreversibly doomed—mere children of the 
Devil, andsfuel for the fires of Hell—then 
the eG apt was a lie, the hope 
of pedee on earth and good will among 
men Wasa maniae’s dream. If Calvinism 
was right, the divinest hopes, the noblest 
instincts of humanity were wrong. 
Against such @ theology, in the face of 
an angry Oburch, Burns, in bis own way, 
proclaimed the universal Fatherhood of 
God, and the Brotherhood of man. God 
was good, better than the Churches called 
him. Hewas the Father of all; he was the 
hope of the outcast and the lost; he was 
the refuge and abiding friend of the 
wretched and the poor. With the poet’s 
eye, Burns beheld gleams and pledges of 
this truth wherever he turned. He saw it 
in the tender affections that God had 
planted in the hearts and in the homes of 
the humblest. He saw it in the loveliness 
of universal Nature, in the wild flowers 
that God had scattered at the feet of the 
poor, and in the little birds he sent to sing 
to them to cheer their lot. 
‘* The laverock shuns the palace gay 
And o’er the cottage sings ; 
For Nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 
To shepherds as to kings.” 
Even in that, Burns saw God to be the 
friend of the poor and the Father of all, as a 
Higher saw it in the sun that shines on the 
evil and on the good and in the rain that 
falls both for the just and for the unjust. 
In contrast with this, he beheld, when he 
looked at human life around him, the 
proud contempt, the heartless cruelty, with 
which the poor were treated by the rich 
and great. It seemed to his mind the de- 
tested dogma of capricious election and 
reprobation done into practical life; the 
elect aristocrat, the non-elect plebeian, 
wealthy and privileged classes on the one 
hand, with divine right to do as they 
pleased; the poor, unprivileged classes on 
the other, with no right but to submit and 
be trampled upon and despised. 

Against this conception of life, whether 
in theological or social form, Burns, with 
a voice that rang through Scotland, and 
thrilled wherever it reached the heart of 
humanity, proclaimed the dignity of hu- 
man nature and the brotherhood of man. 
No class was despised and forsaken of 
God. No class should be forsaken and de- 
spised of men. The poorest were yet bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh; the weak- 
est and the worst were yet God’s children 
and our brethren. 

Men were separated not by God’s decree, 
but by their own conduct. Burns looked 
and saw the greed, the pride, the selfish- 
ness that turned man against his fellow. 
But he did not despair. He believed in the 
noble possibilities of human nature every- 
where; he believed in a power working 
for righteousness and peace, higher and 
mightier than the powers that wrought for 
separation and wrong. God, the universal 
Father, was over all, and wrongs would 
yet be rectified, passions overcome, and 
love to man, and love amongst men, would 
prove triumphant. 

“Then Jet us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
When man to man the world o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 
Such, amidst all his follies and errors, were 
the hopes and the great truths that this 
brave singer sang toward the close of the 
last century. 

He encountered the scowls of the ‘* unco 
guid” and the denunciation of the Church. 
But Burns had a deeper insight than the 
Church, and when he ‘“ loused his tinkler 
jaw” against the orthodox theology, his 
satire was terrible. Calvinism could have 
emerged from misrepresentation and ridi- 
cule uninjured. Butif the poet’s arrows 
were pointed with wit, they were barbed 
with truth; and Calvinism could not shake 
them off. Nor has it ever wholly recov- 
ered from that terrible castigation. The 
whole Church was affected and influenced 
by it, and the change was in the main good. 
Though the pulpit, stung by his satire, 
gnashed its teeth at him, it was yet so far 
reformed. The tone of preaching began in- 
sensibly to change. The dogmas of elec- 
tion and reprobation and endless torment, 
ever since Burns in his own way exposed 
their ungodliness and inhumanity, have 
been receding from the forefront of Scot- 
tish theology. 





world utterly corrupt, hopelessly wicked, 


ing-influence. Scotland, emerging from the 
thralldom of that creed, has also been emerg- 
ing from its gloom and austerity. New 
light has come with religion, more liberty, 
more recognition of fellowship and home 
affection as heavenly flowers—hints of that 
heavenly lite which religion comes to de- 
velop. And while beyond all doubt, much 
that Burns said and sung and did tended 
to lead Jove into illicit channels, and turn 
good fellowship into drunken revelry, on 
the other hand, and much more widely 
and much more permanently, Burns has 
fostered fraternity of feeling, has led 
people to think more of the kindliness 
and the good there is in all, if it can only 
be reached and the whole life brought into 
harmony with it. 

The very Churches have been learning 
the lesson, and been taught to look at men 
less as separated by eternal and irreversible 
decree and more as united by a common 
humanity. The spirit which Burns thus 
helped to evoke has led to results never 
dreamed of by the poet himself. Some 
may think it absurd at first sight to assoti- 
ate the name of Burns with Home and For- 
eign Missions; still more with the Temper- 
ance Reformation. Yet it is manifest that 
Burns, by the kind of teaching to which 
reference has been made, could not fail to 
give a mighty impulse to the spirit of hu- 
manity by which these movements are in- 
spired. The doctrine of reprobation was 
not favorable to the hope that leads to 
effort. Under its sway, missionary enter- 
prise was regarded by many as a presump- 
tuous attempt to alter the divine decrees. 
But as men, and Churches, too (in spite of 
their Calvinistic stancards), came to recog- 
nize in God, not the Father of one class or 
one nation, but the Father of all, they came 
to see hope for all, to discern their own 
relationship to all, and realize their fra- 
ternal duty and responsibility. Christiat 
and benevolent enterprise has been stimti- 
lated and reforms encouraged. Men have 
been increasingly led to efforts on behalf of 
their fellowmen—seeking to raise the fallen, 
to protect the weak, to remove needless 
temptations and snares from the path of 
youth. Thus, there has come trom the 
poet himself an influence that is helping 
now to check the very vices which, in his 
lifetime, he encouraged by somie of his 
songs and some of his acts, and by which, 
alas! his life was so often stained and was 
brought so sadly and prematurely to a 


close. 


IN AN INDIAN PUEBLO. 


BY HERBERT WELSH, 
SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 








On Thursday morning, shortly after ten 
o'clock, we started by wagon from Santa 
Fe for the old Indian village, or Pueblo, of 
San Ildefonso. Our party consisted of 
Professor Ladd, President of the University 
of New Mexico, who had kindly consented 
to be our escort, Mr. Reed, of the United 
States Indian Service, Mr. Frederic Gardi- 
ner, Alonzo Montoyo, a very intelligent 
Pueblo Indian, and myself. The landscape 
through which our road lay is one of pecu- 
liar beauty. The soil is sandy for the most 
part, apparently unfit for cultivation and, 
at present, after the long, dry season of 
many months, is almost unbroken by fresh 
vegetation. A species of white cedar grew 
on all sides, interspersed with the prevalent 
sage bush. We passed, occasionally, a 
Mexican farm-house, or group of cottages, 
built of adobe brick and from their similarity 
of color scarcely distinguishable from 
the soil on which they stood. That which 
‘gives dignity and beanty to the scene is the 
line of snow-capped mountains by which 
the table-land is encircled, and the extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of sky aid atmosphere 
which hangs over and surrounds all. This 
is indeed the land of sunlight. From time 
to time we passed a Mexican mountaineer. 
driving a number of diminutive donkeys 
before him, with loads of fire-wood heaped 
high upon their backs, as he trudged down 
to Santa Fe. After we had journeyed nine 
or ten miles, we saw lying to our left the 
ancient Pueblo of Tesuque, and hard by 4 
group of its Indian inhabitants plowing 
their fields with oxen. The occasional 
glimmer of a bit of scarlet drapery among 
them shone pleasantly against the dry, 
brown fields. These Indians are the de 
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Spaniards conquered and enslaved more 
that two centuries ago. They and the resi- 
dents of the other pueblos, similar to that 
of Tesuque, seem to get on very peaceably 
with the white people of the territory, by 
whom, so far as I can now judge, they are 
liked and respected. They are an agri- 
cultural people, receiving little or nothing 
from the Government in the way of rations. 
They earn a scanty living from the indus- 
trious cultivation of their own fields. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon 
we reached our destination—the Pueblo 
of San Ildefonso. lt is very difficult for 
me to convey to another mind the impres- 
sion produced upon my own upon entering 
this curious village. It seemed as though 
in a moment of time we had stepped from 
the life of to-day and all the familiar feat- 
ures of our own civilization into some re- 
mote, unknown period. We drove through 
a@ narrow roadway into the center of the 
village, and found ourselves in a large open 
space or plaza, upon which every door and 
window seemed to open. The bare monot- 
ony of this square, formed by the adobe 
houses of the pueblo, was somewhat re- 
lieved by a few trees just coming into blos- 
s0m and rough wooden structures for stor- 
ing fodder. We noticed wooden ladders 
leaning against many of the houses, by 
which access might be had to the low, flat 
roofs. It seems to be a favorite amuse- 
ment of the children of the Pueblo Indians 
to scamper over the tops of their dwellings 
or hide behind the little parapets by which 
the edge of the roof is defended. We 
seemed to be objects of universal curiosity 
upon our arrival, and a motley group of 
men, Wwomeneand children, gathered round 
us and bid us welcome. 


The Pue)lo Indians are not beautiful to 
look upon. They are small in stature, but 
thick-set and strongly built. They wear their 
coarse black hair sometimes hanging loose 
over the shoulders, or bound in two plaits 
and fastened at the ends with a piece of 
bright colored stuff. The locks which fall 
upon the forehead are suffered to grow to 
a level with the eyes, and then are cut 
squarely off, precisely according to a 
fashion which bas found recent favor 
among more civilized communities. With 
the men it is a common custom to bind a 
red handkerchief about the brows, leaving 
the top of the head uncoyered. I found 
time to take a pencil sketch of the village 
from a point of view looking toward the 
northwest and showing the distant line of 
snow-clad mountains. This seemed to give 
great delight to the women and children, 
who gathered close about me, chatting and 
laughing merrily among themselves. Lock- 
ing from where I sat to the northward I 
saw a lofty hill, like a battlemented castle, 
rising majestically above the roofs of the 
pueblo. This hill is called the Mesita (or 
little table-land). It is distant from the 
village about one mile and a half, forms one 
of the most striking objects within a radius 
of inany miles, and has associated with it 
an event of historic interest. It was here 
that the united tribes of the Pueblo Indians, 
who had successfully broken the Spanish 
yoke by the rebellion of 1680, made their 
last stand against the conquering arms of 
Vargas. In the afternoon we visited the 
Mesita and climbed its highest peak. Its 
appearance is most imposing, as it stands 
alone in the midst of the great plain, the 
waters of the Rio Grande crawling at its 
feet. The first approaches lie over sloping 
hills of sand, covered with a scant vegeta- 
tion. These soon break into great, black- 
ened masses of volcanic rock which must 
have afforded marvelous defenses to the 
Indians and sorely taxed the valor of the 
Spaniards. The upper ledges of the Mes- 
ita are so steep as to appear like artificial 
fortifications built by the hand of man. 
From the summit we enjoyed a grand view 
of the broad plain, with its boundary of 
mountains and the Rio Grande flowing 
through it unti! hidden within the distant 
cafions. When we reached the Puevlo 
upon our return, a full moon was high in 
the heavens, and stars were shining 
through the cloudless night with a bril- 
liancy which I thought I had never seen 
equaled. That evening, under the porches 
of one of the houses of the village which 
faced the moonlit plaza, we held a council 
with the principal men among the Indians. 


The Governor, the Cacique, and a number of. 


the chiefs were present. In the shaows of 
the porch we could distinguish the features 
of none; we were only able to descry dark 
figures leaning against the posts or seated 
upon the benches. An Indian woman came 
out from a neighboring doorway, bringing 
a little pan filled with live coals which she 
placed upon the ground. Near it was a 
package of cigarettes, to which any one 
present was at.liberty to help himself. 
Professor Ladd, Mr. Gardner and I made 
brief addresses to the Indians, which were 
translated by Mr. Reed for them into Span- 
ish. We explained to them the object of 
our visit, and how we had beensent out as 
the representatives of the Indian Rights 
Association, a society which had been 


formed for the purpose of  secur- 
ing their welfare. We then asked 
them explicitly whether they desired 


the education of their children, and 
if the opportunity offered, whether they 
would be willing to send them to. school. 
After we had finished speaking, the Indians 
held quite a long conversation among them- 
selves in their own language. They said 
that they appreciated our kindness in com- 
ing to visit them, and that they were glad 
to see us; they were anxious to have their 
children educated, and that they would be 
willing to send them to school in Santa Fe 
or to the north of that place. This they 
would do from September until planting 
time in the Spring. Then the children 
would be needed at home for farm 
work. Our reply was that we would tell 
the men at Washington what their wish 
was in reference to this matter. Before the 
close of our conference the Indians referred 
to another point, upon which they desired 
our opinion. They told us that an Ameri- 
can, living some distance up the cafion, had 
done them much harm by killing and steal- 
ing their cattle. They had caught him in 
the act. Would they not be doing well, 
they asked, to kill this man? They had 
reported the matter to their agent; but he 
was absent at the time from Santa Fe, and 
they were afraid it might be a long while 
before justice would be done them if they 
awaited his return. I should here state 
that this very summary line of action pro- 
posed by the Indians is not uncommonly 
adopted by tke whites of the territory as 
a punishment for the offense of cattle steak 
ing. We strongly urged our friends, how- 
ever, to a safer, if less expeditious, course; 
to report the matter to their agent, and 
to rely solely upon the slow process of the 
law. With this advice, which, I doubt 
not, was adopted, the council closed; and, 
accepting the hospitality of our host, Alonzo 
Montoyo, we retired to pass our first night 
in an Indian pueblo. 
Santa Fz, N. M. 
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THE BRYENNIOS MANUSCRIPT 
ON BAPTISM—AN EXEGESIS. 


BY WILLIAM OLEAVER WILKINSON. 











I rHovent I had said my last word to the 
readers of Tux INDEPENDENT on points of 
Baptist denominational peculiarity. But 
the Bryennios Manuscript unexpectedly 
offers for this once a quite new tempta- 
tion, too strong to be resisted. 

As to the genuineness of this already 
famous document I have nothing to say or 
to suggest. I will presume it to be genu- 
ine. As to the date of it I submit no opin- 
ion. As to the authority that may have 
attached to it at the time of its original 
currency I shall be equally silent. Here is 
the document itself challenging interpreta- 
tion. Let ustry to interpret it. 

Not, of course, as a whole, for I do not 
propose to write a volume, but in those 
parts of it which relate to the chief matters 
in difference between Baptists and Psdo- 
baptists. I begin by quoting the first sen- 
tence of the brief paragraph that relates to 
baptism. The translation given in Choice 
Literature happens to be at hand, and I use 
that: 

** And touching baptism, thus baptize: having 
first declared all these things, baptize in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, in living water.” 

Thus far no light is thrown on what is sol- 
ecistically called ‘‘ the mode” of baptism. 
An important Jight, however, is thrown on 
the antecedent conditions of baptism. 
Baptism, according to the Bryennios Man- 





uscript, is to be preceded by instruction, 


instruction inclusive of a large part, not to 

say of the whole of the ethical contents 

(‘‘all these things”) of the Gospel. This 

antecedent condition necessarily excludes 

from the right to baptism all persons not 

capable of receiving such instruction. In- 

fants, therefore, are, under the authority of 

this ancient document, not proper subjects 

for baptism. The words of Christ, the 
great commission, so-called, contained in 

the last verses of Matthew, are thus, if this 

writing is decisive, decisively interpreted 

in the Baptist as against the Psdobaptist 

sense: that is, the baptizing there en- 
jvined by Jesus is shown not to precede, 

but to follow, the instruction there also en- 
joined. Let the date of this manuscript be 
that to which it is generally assigned, and 
the Pedobaptist view that infant baptism 
was not specifically mentioned in Scripture 
only because the Scripture gives the his- 
tory of but the very beginnings of the 
Christian Church, when infant children of 
Christians were yet to be born, loses what- 
ever plausibility it can in comity be ad- 
mitted ever to have possessed. At the 
supposed date of the manuscript, the 
Church was well established and infant 
children of Christians were, of course, 
numerous; but baptism was not to be ad- 
ministered except after full indoctrination 
of the subject. The whole authority, 
therefore, whatever that authority may be, 
of the ‘“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
is against infant baptism. 

Baptism, evidently, in the view of 
the ancient writer and of those whum 
he represented, was important enough 
to be made matter of specific direc- 
tions. ‘* Living water” was to be preferred 
for the purpose of baptizing. An alterna- 
tive, however, was allowed. Let us pro- 
ceed with the second sentence on baptism: 

‘But if thou have not living water, baptize 
in other water; and if thou canst not in coid, 
then in warm,” 

The preference of living water seems to 
have been simply, or chiefly, a natural in- 
stinct, which we can all perfectly under- 
stand. That, however, the preference 
should find expression in a summary so 
short of quasi-authoritative teaching, in- 
dicates a certain tendency, of which we 
shall find further evidence in this section 
on baptism—a degenerate tendency, as | 
reckon it—toward ritualism in substitution 
for obedience. 

The clause, ‘'if thou canst not in cold,” 
seems at first blush surprising and curious, 
Our own habits of life in this climate tend 
to mislead us. We here, of course, should 
expect to find, as a rule, cold water more 
accessible than warm. The circumstance 
had in view by the writer perhaps was that, 
in case of recourse to other than living 
stream or fountain, baths would be resorted 
to, in which the water supplied was arti- 
ficially raised above its natural tempera- 
ture. The use of such warm water was al- 
lowable in case of necessity. 

The fact that all the directions of this 
section are addressed as to one charged 
with the duty of baptizing, not as to one 
charged with the duty of being baptized, 
seems to preclude the idea, which I have 
seen advanced, that there was a concession 
in favor of candidates for baptism physi- 
cally too feeble to resist the shock of a plunge 
into cold water. 

The next sentence of the section pro- 
ceeds: 

‘* But if thou have neither, pour on the head 
water thrice in the name of the Father and Sun 
and Holy Spirit.” . 

Here, now, is something noteworthy. 
Whereas the other directions have said, 
‘* Baptize,” whether ‘‘in living water,” “ in 
other water,” ‘in cold,” or ‘‘in warm,” 
the present directions, designed for a case 
in which the supply of water fails, no 
longer says ‘‘ baptize,” but uses an entirely 
different language. It does not say *‘bap- 
tize by pouring.” It does not use the word 
‘* baptize” atall. The writer is now deal- 
ing with a case in which baptism was out 
of the question. Something else is to be 
substituted in the place of«baptism.. It 
shall, however, be something as nearly 
approaching the original and proper observ- 
ance as circumstances will permit. Water 
is used not in the way of sprinkling, but in 
the way of pouring. The pouring must be 
upon the head. This pouring must be 





thrice repeated. There has been, up to this 


z 


3 
point, in the uscript no suggestion of . 
threefold or trine baptism, such as became, 
at some times and in some places, the 
usual ecclesiastical practice. Repetition 
of the act is here first suggested in connec- 
tion with a case that precluded a possi-' 
bility of submersion, Whereas, for all 
that appears, a single submersion or bap- 
tism, where this could be had, was deemed 
completely sufficient, in a case where sub- 
mersion or baptism could not be had, the 
act of pouring, which was substituted, must 
be thrice performed in order to satisfy the 
scruples of the ancient writer. The mean- 
ing of this seems to me to be clear. The 


‘closest approximation possible with the 


means at command was always carefully 
to be made to the original, normal baptism 
enjoined by Christ. Water three times 
poured out on the head would be likely, in 
running down the person of the candidate, 
to wet every part of the surface, with 
some aproximation, at Jeast, to the same 
thoroughness as attended a literal submer- 
sion of the body. 

Such seems to me the plain and simple 
common-sense interpretation of this much 
talked-about new light on the subject of 
baptism. 

The next and last sentence of the sec- 
tion reads as follows: 


“Before baptism, let the baptizer and the 
baptized fast, and any others who can; but thou 
shalt bid the baptized to fast one or two days 
before.” 

The germ of ritual, manifestly begins 
here to unfold. The unfolding advances 
in the first sentence of the next following 
section - 

‘And let not yout fasts be with the hypo- 
crites ; for they fast on the second day of the week, 
and the fifth, but do you fast on the fourth and 
on the Friday.” 

Whatever place, whatever authorship, 
whatever degree of authority, may finally 
be assigned to this widely advertised mon- 
ument of Christian antiquity, the note of 
ritualism contained in the last foregoing 
sentence is in itself enough to difference 
the Bryennios Manuscript broadly from 
the New Testament writings. And I, for 
my part, judge the document by the New 
Testament, and not the New Testament by 
the document. 

The distinctiun which I have pointed out 
between the language ‘“ Baptize,” which en- 
joins baptism, and the language ‘‘ Pour on 
the head water thrice,” which enjoins 
something else than baptism in the way of 
substitute for baptism, shows plainly 
enough that the Greek term * baptize” had 
not, at the date of this document, acquired 
a technical sacred sense different from the 
sense which it bore in ordinary speech. 
The ancient writer did not say, as a wriler 
iu these times, to express the same thought, 
would say: ‘‘ Baptize by immersion where 
you can; baptize by affusion where you 
cannot.” The ancient writer says, instead : 
‘* Baptize where you can; where you can- 
not, pour water three times on the head.” 

Established and prevalent practice is, no 
doubt, capable of modifying permanently 
the meaning of terms. The last resort of 
candid scholarship, in the way of defend- 
ing other practice than immersion for bap- 
tism, is the postulate of a new, a technical, 
a ‘‘sacred” sense thus superinduced by 
usage upon aterm confessed normally to 
mean immersion and only immersion. It 
would be very unenlightened, or very un- 
candid, not to admit that such a polariza- 
tion of the Greek work baptism is possi- 
ble. Such a polarization has, in fact, super- 
vened. The crucial question is: When did 
it supervene? Had it supervened already 
when Christ said Baptize? If 80, the Bap- 
tist ground fails; and no argument what- 
ever for Baptist views as to the true act of 
baptism can ‘stand. Of course 1 should 
maintain that on those who affirm the *‘sa- 
cred” sense rests the burden of proving 
that such a sense has, in fact, been acquired. 
In the absence of testimony favoring such 
a sense, the regular sense is constantly to. 
be presumed. Take, now, the present an- 
tique document. Fora case evidentiy im- 
plying immersion, simply the word **bap- 
tize,” is used, without explanation, entirely 
as if no explanation were necessary. 
Nothing is said about the mode of adminis- 
tering the rite. The moment, however, that 
a case is treated in which, for want of sufli- 





cient water, immersion could not be prac- 
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ticed, then ‘‘ baptize” is no longer used; 
but a mode of ceremony different from 
what the mere word baptism would sug- 
gest is elaborately described. Now, if the 
word “‘ baptize” did not, at the time of this 
document, strictly mean immerse, but 
loosely meant ‘‘somehow apply water 
ritually,” the use of language adopted by 
the writer defies explanation. Conceive 
the case: A sacred sense established for 
‘“‘ baptize,” making that word equivalent to 
‘‘Apply water ritually,” and yet the writer 
saying: ‘* Under certain circumstance, bap- 
tize; under certain different circumstances 
pour water thrice on the head.” In other 
words, “If water abounds, simply apply 
water (perhaps by sprinkling); if water is 
scarce, still apply water, only be sure you 
do it by pouring, and by pouring three 
times on the head”! There are some good 
Presbyterians now who hold the idea of 
a sacred sense attaching to the term bap- 
tism, a sense quite independent of, and in 
fact quite different from, the original 
meaning. But what good Presbyterian, 
holding this idea, and wishing (were that 
supposable) to give the self-same directions 
of the Bryennios Manuscript, would think 
that he was clearly expressing his mind by 
simply saying, as that manuscript says, 
‘* Baptize if you have plenty of water; if 
not, pour water thrice on the head”? No; 
such use of language in the ancient writ- 
ings decides beyond dispute that the sec- 
ondary indeterminate ‘sacred " sense of 
‘*baptize” had not yet been acquired by 
the word. Baptize still meant baptize; 
this, nothing more, nothing less, and 
nvthing other. It will take ages of prac- 
tice restored to accordance with the law of 
Christ to bring back from its long conver- 
sion effected through practice not in ac- 
cordance with the law of Christ one of the 
simplest of all possible common words to 
its first and only legitimate meaning. But 
in the face of whatever discouragement, let 
us never despair. There is one end, and 
only one, to all differences among Chris- 
tians. That end is the mind of Christ. 

Ong thing of consequence is further to 
be noted—namely, that, although the bind- 
ing force of the manuscripié as to ritual may 
fairly be questioned, as to the contempo- 
rary import of language, the manuscript is, 
in the nature of the case, authoritative and 
final. 

Is, then, the Bryennios Manuscript in ef- 
fect a Baptist document? I do not care to 
anawer yes. - But let us see what would be 
the practical result if the document should 
be accepted as authoritative in the matter 
of baptism, and its directions, letter and 
spirit, implicitly obeyed. Under that con- 
dition, of course, immersion would be 
practiced, where immersion was practica- 
ble, and no one wuuld be baptized until 
instructed in the Gospel. 

Now, as everybody will admit, immer- 
sion, strictly confined to instructed believ- 
ers, is with us in this country entirely 
practicable. Immersion, therefore—immer- 
sion confined to instructed believers— 
would, were this document loyally fel- 
lowed, be here universally and exclusively 
practiced. Every line that separates Baptist 
from Pedobaptist, would thus disappear. 
Without its being decided whether the 
Bryennios Manuscript is ERaptist or anti- 
Baptist, the simple adoption of that writ- 
ing as arule of practice would make Bap- 
tist and Pedobaptist happily one. 

I think I can answer for it that Baptists 
will not stand in the way of so desirable a 
consummation. 

TaRErtows, N.Y. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE. 


BY PROF. D. B, KING. 








Fox more than three hundred years be- 
fore the revolution of 1688 the most im- 
portant constitutional question in dispute 
in England was whether the King alone or 
the King, Lords and Commons together 
should have the supreme power in the 
state. The power of the Crown to summon 
representatives from new boroughs usually 
enabled it to command a majority in the 
Lower House. The advantage, however, 
was not always on the side of the Crown. 
The revolution finally settled the question, 
and the balance of power passed to the 
Lords and great borough owners, The King 








no longer had the power to fill up the 
House of Commons with his own partisans, 
by extending the right of representation to 
new boroughs. The anomalies, however, 
and inequalities in the distribution of mem- 
bers, and the qualifications for voters con- 
tinued to prevail and to increase. We 
have seen how, early in the present century, 
the representatives of a submerged borough, 
of a mound, of a ruin, and of groups of less 
than a dozen electors sat and voted in 
Parliament, while great new cities, such as 
Manchester and Birmingham, Leeds and 
Sheffield, had neither voice nor vote in the 
national legislature, and how the individual 
voters, whether few or many, commonly 
cast their votes for the candidate of the 
patron on whom they were dependent. It 
is said that, at one time, 425 of the 685 
members of the House of Commons owed 
their seats to the nominations or recom- 
mendations of 252 patrons. 

In the meantime the new and prosper- 
ous, but unrepresented communities were 
growing more wealthy and powerful, and 
intelligence and consciousness of power, 
and the desire for political rights was in- 
creasing among the non-voting middle 
classes. It became evident that continued 
resistance to the demands for an extension 
of the right of representation and of voting 
must lead to a bloody civil war. The wisest 
statesmen saw the peril in time—though 
barely in time—to avert the calamity, and 
the classes that a century and a half before 
had won in the bloody conflict with the 
Crown saw the scepter pass from themselves 
to the people. In the redistribution made 
in 1882 Ireland was given five and Scot- 
land nine more representatives. In Eng- 
land twenty-two new boroughs had each 
two, and twenty-four each one representa- 
tive; twenty-seven counties had cach two, 
and seven counties each one additional 
member, while fifty-six of the decayed bor- 
oughs were deprived of their one hundred 
and eleven representatives, and thirty-one 
others of half their representation. In the 
counties the right of voting, before limited 
to forty-shilling freeholders, was extended 
to copy-bolders and lease-holders, and to 
tenants who were liable to a yearly rent of 
not less than £50. Inthe boroughs many 
of the absurdities and incongruities of the 
old franchises were swept away. The free- 
holders, burgage tenants and freemen still 
retained their rights; but votes were also 
given to all householders whose houses 
were worth not less than ten pounds a year. 
The supremacy of the House of Commons 
over the Lords was also settled by that 
revolution, when the Crown, yielding to the 
demands of the popular party, consented 
to create enough new peers to overcome 
the majority against the reform bill in the 
House of Lords. No serious attempt has 
since been made by the Lords to resist the 
earnestly expressed will of the people 
longer than is needed to give time for the 
Commons fully to reconsider their deter- 
mination. 

Valuable as were the results of this great 
revolution, and great as were the changes 
made by it, large classes of people of grow- 
ing intelligence and influence were still 
without any voice or representation in the 
Government, and they and their friends 
among the upper classes renewed the agi- 
tation for a further extension of the suf- 
frage. Among the many proposals suggested 
one is interested in finding Mr. Disraeli, in 
1859, advocating the equalization of the 
county and borough franchises, thus an- 
ticipating some of the provisions of the 
present reform bill. This, and some of the 
other provisions of the scheme were to be 
so limited in their application that the 
measure did not satisfy the country and 
Parliament. It was these provisions that 
Mr. Bright called ‘‘ fancy franchises,” and 
according to Mr. Gladstone, ‘killed them 
all” by this ‘‘ wicked phrase.” Five years 
afterward we find Mr. Gladstone, in dis- 
cussing the annual bill to reform the fran- 
chise, uttering sentiments in regard to the 
enfranchisement of the working classes that 
seemed altogether too radical to the moder- 
ate men of his party. He did not believe 
that the working classes, if allowed to vote, 
would act together as a separate body in 
their own interests, regardless of the 
welfare of the country. He held that 
‘‘every man who is not personally incapac- 
itated, by some consideration of personal 
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unfitness or political danger, is morally en- 
titled to come within the pale of the con- 
stitution.” When, however, three years 
later, ae leader of the House, he introduced 
a scheme of reform for the consideration of 
Parliament, his proposals were far less 
radical, and proved to be by no means satis- 
factory to many of his own party. Forced 
from his determination to deal with the 
franchise first and redistribution afterward, 
and deserted by many of the Liberals, he 
‘was compelled to abandon all hope of car- 
rying his measure. Greatly to the surprise 
of nearly everybody, Mr. Disraeli and the 
Conservatives, who had regularly been 
much averse to reform, took up the sub- 
ject and framed and carried a most im- 
portant measure, even agreeing promptly 
to accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to give 
the right of voting to lodgers in boroughs. 
The chief result of this measure was the 
enfranchisement of the better class of labor- 
ers in cities and towns. This epfranchise- 
ment was secured mainly by the provision 
giving a vote to every man who has for a 
year been an “inhabitant, occupier, or an 
owner or tenant, of any dwelling house or 
part of a house separately occupied as a 
dwelling” within the borough, and who has 
been rated as an ordinary occupier of the 
premises, and has paid the rates assessed 
on the property for the relief of the poor. 
The lodger franchise was also of considera- 
ble importance. Every man who for a year 
had occupied “ separately, and as sole ten- 
ant” lodgings in the same house and bor- 
ough, of the'clear yearly value, unfurnished, 
of ten pounds or upward, was given a vote. 
There was also an extension of the fran- 
chise in the counties, a considerable num- 
ber of new voters coming in under the pro- 
vision enfranchising those who, for a year 
preceding, have been the occupiers either 
as Owners or tenants of lands or tenements 
within the county of the ratable value of 
twelve pounds or upward, and have paid 
the poor rates on the premises. 

The principal classes of voters in the 
counties at present are (1) forty-shilling 
freeholders; (2) copy-holders, tenants for 
life and tenants for the unexpired residues 
of terms originally created for not less than 
sixty years, the clear annual value of whose 
estates is not less than five pounds; (8) 
tenants occupying lands or tenements for 
which they are liable to a yearly rent of 
not less than £50; and (4) occupiers of 
land or tenements of the ratable value of not 
less than £12. In the boroughs there are 
a few—chiefly freemen, liverymen and bur- 
gage tenants—who vote in consequence of 
some one of these ancient franchises. Besides 
these there are on the list of voters in bor- 
oughs, (1) occupiers of buildings with or 
without land of a clear annual value of not 
less than ten pounds; (2) ‘‘ inhabitant occu- 
piers” of rated dwelling-houses or parts of 
houses used separately as dwellings, and (8) 
lodgers, whose lodgings, unfurnished, are of 
a clear yearly valuc of not less than £10. 


The two last classes include a large num- 
ber of voters who would not be allowed to 
vote in the counties. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the cities and towns are built out 
much beyond the borough limits, and that 
workmen and others moving out into these 
new districts are disfranchised. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in introducing the reform bill, men- 
tioned the case of the Glasgow mechanics 
who are engaged in ship-building, and 
who, on account of the marvelous growth 
of their industry, which has gradually ex- 
tended down the Clyde below the city, 
have been compelled to move outside the 
borough limits, and have been permanent- 
ly disfranchised, losing their votes in the 
borough and not having the requisite qual- 
ifications for voters in the county. There 
are other cases in which the boroughs are 
merely rural communities, with a popula- 
tion precisely similar in character to that 
found in the adjacent counties. A century 
ago, when less regard was paid tothe rights 
of the individual citizen, and when the will 
of the people was much less quickly felt by 
the Government, such inequalities would 
have attracted but little atiention. Now 
that the balance of power has been trans- 
ferred to the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture, and the right of voting extended to the 
middle and many of the lower classes, the 
Government is exceedingly sensitive to 
public opinion. ‘It is” says Mr. Herbert 


Spencer, ‘becoming a common remark 





that we are approaching a state in which 
laws are practically made out-of-doors and 
simply registered by Parliament.” In such 
a condition of things the demand for.the 
equalization and extension of the suffrage 
becomes irresistible. 

Mr. Gladstone proposes, without taking 
away the privilege of voting from any who 
now enjoy it, to extend the privilege to 
those in the boroughs who occupy land, 
without houses, of £10 clear annual value. 
Any one, then, who occupies buildings, with 
or without land, or land, with or without 
buildings, of the clear yearly value of £10, 
will have a vote. This franchise, then, will be 
extended to the counties and will take the 
places of the £50 rental and £12 occupant 
franchises, extending very considerably 
the list of voters. Heretotore the “ inhabi- 
tant occupier” of a rated dwelling-house or 
part of a house used separately as a dwell- 
ing in a borough must be either ‘‘ owner or 
tenant” in order to vote. This condition 
excluded a large number of householders, 
some of whom are men of high character 
and, intelligence and inhabit valuable 
houses as the officers of great institutions, 
while others are superintendents of mines 
and furnaces, employés and servants of 
corporations, of the gentry and of the farm- 
ers and others. These, in many instarces, 
occupy houses or parts of houses, of con- 
siderable value, but do not pay rent and 
are not ‘‘owners or tenants.” It is this 
large class of householders that Mr. Glad- 
stone now proposes to enfranchise. This 
‘* service franchise” and also the ‘‘lodger 
franchise” are to be extended to the coun- 
ties, and the qualifications for voters in 
Scotland and Ireland are to be made almost 
identical with those for voters in England. 
There will thus be practically a uniform 
franchise throughout the entire country. 
Mr. Gladstone has said that the chief pur- 
pose of the present measure is ‘‘to give 
unity and completeness to the household 
occupation franchise throughout the United 
Kingdom,” and that it seeks to give every 
head of a household a vote. While the 
conditions and limitations by which the 
franchise is guarded will occasionally ex- 
clude householders from voting, the meas- 
ure will make household suffrage practi- 
cally universal. 

The reform act of 1882 added not far 
from 500,000 to the number of voters, 
while the acts of 1867 and 1869 enfran- 
chised about 1,300,000 more. At present 
there are about 3,000,000 voters, and the 
bill now before Parliament will probably 
add to this number considerably more than 
2,000,000. These new voters will consist 
mainly of two classes, (1) artisans and 
smaller tradesmen living in the suburban 
parts of towns and in villages, and (2) 
agricultural laborers. The great majority 
of the voters in the United Kingdom will 
hereafter be artisans and laborers. There 
are those who fear the results of trans- 
ferring political power so completely to 
these classes and regard the present demo- 
cratic tendencies as exceedingly perilous to 
the state. Mr. Herbert Spencer has re- 
cently called attention again to the rapidly 
increasing tendency toward state socialism, 
and there are not a few who, to a consider- 
able extent, share his fears, although per- 
haps very few could be found who would 
restrict legislation to the narrow sphere 
which he would assign to it. However 
many there may be who fear the results of 
making the workingmen the principal de- 
pository of political power in the state, 
there are few who will dare openly to op- 
pose the measure. The Conservatives, hav- 
ing made themselves responsible for the 
measures which established household suf- 
frage in the boroughs, cannot consistently 
oppose extending that suffrage to the coun- 
ties. Besides, they too are disposed to bid 
for the support of the workingmen, as has 
been shown by the very advanced position 
that has been taken by Lord Salisbury and 
others in regard to laborers’ dwellings and 
on other questions affecting the masses. 
Mr. Goschen recently said in regard to the 
influence of the laborers on both parties: 

“Since the Reform Act of 1867, democracy 
has been making tremendous strides on both 
sides of the House, . During the last 
Parliament there was introduced a Friendly So- 
cieties Bill, and an amendment was moved upoD 
that bill by a Conservative member from a large 
constituency. An honored member opposite— 
« Conservative friend of mine—came to me and 
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said: ‘ Have you seen the very socialistic amend- 
ment put upon the paper to the Friendly So- 
cieties Bill? Isaid I bad not seen it, He said 
the amendment ought to be discussed. Then I 
asked why not block the bill, to which he replied : 
*I block the bill? Idare not.’ I suggested that 
he should get some one to block it. ‘No, I can- 
not find any one,’ he said ; and I then ventured to 
block the bill myself. Never did I draw down a 
fiercer storm on my devoted head.” 
Notwithstanding his opposition to the 
measure, Mr. Goschen is compelled to ad- 
mit that the fears entertained in 1867 of the 
result of enfranchising the workingmen in 
the boroughs have not been realized; that, 
in the very hard times that have been since 
these men became voters, when wages 
were low and distress prevailed, and un- 
scrupulous politicians were ready to preach 
plausible but noxious socialistic doctrines, 
‘the workingman wanting work stood 
more bravely by his guns than the politi- 
cian wanting power”; that the Trades 
Unions gave more wholesome political 
teaching than the politicians, and that the 
laborers took a more genuine and unselfish 
political interest in the affairs of the coun- 
try than the classes immediately above 
them. In this country, where we know 
from experience the advantages and the 
evils of practically universal manhood suf- 
frage, most intelligent men willapprove the 
sentiment of Mr. Gladstone. We are firm 
in the faith that enfranchisement is good, 
and that the people may be trusted, and 
that the voters under the constitution are 
the strength of the constitution.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Peny 


THE NEW DISPENSATION. 
BY RAM OHANDRA BOSE. 


From Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s in- 
dividuality we pass on to his creed, if a 
series of startling beliefs can properly be 
honored with that designation. Mr. Sen 
formally hoisted ‘‘the flag” of the New 
Dispensation not long after the great 
eruption in his church, consequent on his 
daughter’s marriage with a titled nobleman, 
in contravention of the principles he had 
himself maintained. Its broad principles 
were explained subsequently, in one of the 
most eloquent of his Town Hall Lectures. 
These appeared embodied in three words, 
which may be characterized as the grand 
watchwords of his system—Immediacy, 
Synthesis and Communion of Saints. The 
first indicated a peremptory and unequiv- 
ocal denial on his part of the doctrine of 
mediation, a doctrine which forms an 
essential feature of almost all the positive 
systems of religion, and is the very life- 
blood of our own; the second indicated a 
belief on his partin the divine origin of 
one and all the clashing religions of the 
world, coupled with a determination to see 
them united under one umbrella, as we say 
in India; and the third evinced his desire 
to have the vision theory of Swedenborg 
transplanted from European to Indian soil. 
His creed has passed through various 
phases of development; now embodied in 
the two commandments in which the whole 
moral law is summed up; now couched in 
the two doctrines of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man; now pre- 
sented in the well-known watchwords of 
Kantian philosophy of higher, as contra- 
distinguished from practical reason, God, 
Immortality and Duty; now swelling to 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and now shrinking to 
only six. But the ideas of immediate inter- 
course with God and the unification of the 
diverse and conflicting religions of the world 
under the flag of a New Dispensation may be 
justly represented as the substratum of his 
faith. But these ideas are essentially non- 
Christian ; and the accredited teachers of 
Christianity in India, who are loyal to their 
faith, cannot in the slightest degree sympa- 
thize with them; nor can they sympathize 
with his views of God, which were more or 
less pantheistic, nor with the opinion he 
presents in his writings of the person and 
work of Christ, and the place he accords to 
our Holy Scriptures among the so-called 
religious books of the world. 
His views of God are tinged more or less 
with pantheism. In his famous lecture 
On great men, he represents God as imma- 
nent in Nature in these words: ‘‘ Behold 
the Supreme Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 














is real, it is real because of the divine 
power which animates it and constitutes 
its immanent vitality. But in man God 
dwells more thoroughly and in a larger 
measure than in material creation. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. Sen, in the same lecture, 
‘every man is an incarnation.” ‘True in- 
carnation is not,as popular theology de- 
fines it, the absolute perfection of the di- 
vine nature embodied in human power.” 
‘‘Tt means the Spirit of God manifest in 
human flesh.” He asks: ‘‘ Are we not con- 
scious that, however sinful we may be, 
God dwells in each of us, inherent in our 
constitution?” Allmen, then, are incarna- 
tions, and the difference between small 
men and great men is simply quantitative 
as regards their possession of the divinity 
somewhat unevenly distributed. Great 
men are ‘‘ greater miracles than ordinary 
men,” because they possess the divinity in 
larger measures, if not in particles of larger 
size detached from the essence of the god- 
head by the law of self disruption! All 
this is Carlylish and pantheistic; and, as 
the Christian miesionary’s great work in 
India is to oppose the pantheism with 
which its atmosphere has been surcharged 
for ages and centuries untold, he cannot 
but withhold sympathy and encourage- 
ment from expressions, which, when even 
the most charitable construction is put 
upon them, cannot but be pronounced both 
ambiguous and misleading. 


Mr. Sen’s theory of great men is an index 
to his views on the person and work of 
Christ. Christ was the greatest man that 
ever lived, and he was, therefore, the great- 
est of miracles embodied in what may be 
called the great bosom of humanity. But 
there is no generic difference between him 
and other human beings, and, consequently, 
when he represented himself as from above 
and the people he addressed as from be- 
neath, he employed a bold hyperbole. Mr. 
Sen’s anthropology is of a piece with his 
theology; and they both tend to show that 
his religious views were tinged with pan- 
theism. 

But now we come to the all-important 
question: What thought this great man of 
Christ? At times he spoke of our Lord in 
terms which a Christian would gladly em- 
ploy in speaking of the Author and Fin- 
isher of his faith, He spoke of Christ as 
his Master, his Saviour, his Lord and his 
Life. ‘* My Christ,” he said in one of his 
Town Hall Lectures, ‘‘my sweet Christ, 
the necklace of my soul, the brightest jewel 
of my heart. For twenty years have I cher- 
ished him in my inmost soul, in my miser- 
able heart!” But the Christ whom he thus 
adores is not the historical Christ of the 
Gospels. The historical Christ he disposes 
of in hurried sentences like the following: 
**The Lord is my light and my life. He is 
my creed and my salvation. I need noth- 
ing else. I honor Christ as my Father’, 
beloved Son, and I honor all the other proph- 
ets and martyrs ; but Llove my God above 
all.” (** English Visits,” p. 20.) ‘He 
never demanded worship or adoration— 
that is due to God, the Creator of the uni- 
verse.” (‘‘ English Visits,” p. 240.) ‘I 
believe that every disciple, every follower 
of Christ, must be a Unitarian.” (‘‘ English 
Visits,” p. 810.) But his later utterances, 
it may be said, are in accord with Christian 
belief; and to these let us go. His later 
conceptions are embodied in his Town Hall 
Lecture, delivered about four years before 
his death, entitled, ‘‘ India asks, Who is 
Christ?” In this discourse he admits the 


doctrine: 


Heaven? 


paper. 
truth and filial devotion and self-sacrifice 
that is Christ.” 





verse—ixfinite in wisdom, power and good- 


nese—immanent in matter.” If the world 


pre-existence of Christ, and thus explains the 
‘*Did not Christ say that he ex- 
isted long before Abraham lived? . . . How 
then, and in what shape did he exist in 
As an idea, as a plan of life, asa 
predetermined dispensation yet to be realized, 
as purity of character, not concrete but ab- 
stract, as light not yet manifested.” This 
sentence reveals to our minds a whole host 
of theories, philosophical and theological, 
the archetypal ideas of Plato, the ‘‘God- 
enlightened,” the Potencies of Philo, and 
the eons of gnosticism; while the cool au- 
dacity with which our Lord is shorn of 
his mysterious personality, and reduced to 
an abstraction, appears in various other as- 
sertions or asseverations in this very 
“Tf you have in you the spirit of 


**He will come to you as 


the life of God in man, as obedient and 
humble sonship, For Christ is. nothing 
more.” 

A glance at the creed of the New Dis- 
pensation is enough to show that Mr. Sen’s 
homage to the histurical Christ, as contra- 
distinguished from his ideal Christ, was by 
no means of the warmest kind. It runs thus: 
‘One God, one Scripture, one Church, 

‘** Eternal Progress of the Soul. 

‘Communion of Prophets and Saints. 
“Fatherhood and Motherhood of God ; Mother- 
hood of Man and Sisterhood of Woman. 

‘ Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love 
and Work, Yoga and Asceticism in their highest 
development. 

‘Loyalty to Sovereign.” 

Christ is not mentioned even by name in 
this creed, now, doubtless, to be stereo- 
typed or made a finality. But he doubtless 
occupies a place, perhaps the chief place 
among the prophets and saints with whose 
disembodied spirits communion is to be 
maintained; and he shares the homage of 
mankind with Mohammed, who brought 
down a text to justify his illicit intercourse 
with his daughter-in-law ; Nanak, the most 
notorious fomenter of quarrels among the 
Hindu gods; Chaitanya, who revived in 
Bengal the worship of one justly called the 
Bacchus of India, loving drink; Theodore 
Parker, who lived by abusing orthodoxy, 
and Emerson who believed in nothing but 
self. The Christian’s blood must be cold, 
indeed, who can see his beloved Master 
degraded to such association without being 
filled with indignation. 

It will be nonews to say that, after having 
degraded God to a pantheistic union or 
identity with the world, and degraded 
Christ to the position of a mere prophet 
or saint, Mr. Sen degraded our Holy Scrip- 
tures by placing them on a par with the 
other so-called religious books of the world, 
and delow his own incoherent utterances. 
Hear what one of his most ardent follow- 
ers in the Punjab says: 
“The question here arises—What is it in 
which the sinner is required to have his faith? 
. Are we to believe in the Vedas or the Bibie, 
or the Koran or the Puranas? Are we to believe the 
Christian or the Mohammedan, the Hindu or 
the Buddbist, or are we to depend solely upon 
our own intellect for guidance in such a solemn 
question as that of eternal life or death? 

‘*In whose word are we to believe? You are 
already aware that we Brahmos recognize the 
sublime truths contained in the Scriptures of 
different nations, and give due credit to all those 
who sincerely teach and preach according to 
them ; because the New Dispensation to which 
we belong has not come ‘ to destroy’ but ‘ to ful- 
fill,’ not to separate but to collect the scattered 
fragments of Divine Revelation, and unite them 
into a homogeneous whole,” 
The pamphlet from which the above is 
quoted was published by a Punjabi Brahmo, 
of the New Dispensation, in the Tribune 
office, Lahore, in 1882; that is, before Mr. 
Sen’s lamented death. 
It is superfluous to say that we mission- 
aries of the Cross preach a system essen- 
tially different from that promulgated by 
Mr. Sen. While Mr. Sen vibrated between 
the natural and supernatural theory of in- 
spiration; ventilated views of God more or 
less pantheistic; degraded the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the level of human writings, and 
the Lord who is the Life thereof, and our 
life and Jight, to the level of human beings; 
explained away the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the Atonement, and 
revived the modal view of the doctrine 
of the Trinity; gave utterance to varieties 
of sentiments, some fine indeed, but the 
greater number by far erratic, and set him- 
self up as the last, great prophet of the 
world, commissioned to unite ull the con- 
flicting religions of the world intoa ‘‘homo- 
geneous whole,” we are determined to 
know nothing among our countrymen but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. We could 
not, therefore, even dream of holding out 
the right hand of fellewship to Mr. Sen and 
his party, although we never hesitated to 
evince our respect for them. Nor are we 
likely to allow ourselves to be moved from 
our path of duty by the praises lavished 
on the assumed liberality of his creed by 
sentimental writers, and the jibes and sar- 
casms with which our equally assumed nar- 
row-mindedness is exposed. In India 
our cry is: ‘* God forbid that we should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
* | Ohrist, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.” 





self-surrender, as asceticism, as Yoga, as 


/ BY MBTA LANDER. 
ToRACCO serves to scare away moths, 
carpet-bugs and other vermin, 
It affords absolute security against being 
devoured by wolves, buzzards and canni- 
bals; of which advantage its defenders are 
at liberty to make the most. 
By excluding ladies from many a break- 
fast and dinner party, it withdraws from 
gentlemen a disagreeable restraint. 
An advantage is suggested on the score 
of economy, in that it impairs the appetite 
so that less food is required. This reminds 
one of Mr. Squeers’s. custom in Dothelpys 
Hall of dosing his boys every morning with 
sulphur and treacle that they might have 
less capacity for eating. As to the cost of 
tobacco in money, time, health and doctors, 
in comparison with that of nourishing food, 
judge ye! 
Still another benefit, according to a Doc- 
tor of Divinity whose experience entitles 
him to implicit. credit, is that the habit 
gives to a man “‘ a sense of deep self-humiit. 
ation, of which his unpartaking brethren can 
know very little.” 
It is pleaded that it is a safeguard against 
malarial diseases. But Dr. Solly makes 
answer; ‘‘I dispute the alleged benefits of 
even moderate tobacco-smoking as a pre- 
ventive of damp or malaria.” 
There are some who claim that it is an 
aid to digestion. Says Dr. Alcott. 
‘The reverse would be more true, Indeed I 
have never known a dozen tobacco users—and 
my acquaintance has been extended to thou- 
sands—whose digestive energies were not, in 
the end, more or lees impaired by it.” 
Dr. Grimshaw writes: 
‘** Tobacco is injurious by depressing the ner- 
vous power, by injuring the sa:ivary glands, and 
by creating an undue secretion of saliva,” 
To the same effect is the testimony of Dr, 
Harris, of the New York Dispensary: 
“The functions of digestion and nutrition are 
impaired ; and though, in some cases, tobacco 
may for a time appear to relieve irritability of 
the stomach, it eventually cripples and almost 
destroys the digestive powers,” : 
The sum and substance of this argument, 
medically interpreted, seems to be that this 
drug acts like a whip to an overburdened 
beast, forcing the stomach to efforts which 
exhaust and enfeeble it, till at last it gives 
out and dyspepsia ensues. 

It is urged that tobacco stimulates the 
mental powers. On this point, Dr. Harris 
writes: 

‘*A moderate indulgence may, for a brief 
period, enliven the umagination, accelerate the 
thoughts, and give a pleasing sense of intel- 
lectual vigor ; but, under such unnatural stimu- 
lus the intellect works neither reliably nor 
safely; and the reaction and stupor which 
necessarily succeed more than counterbalance 
the largest measure even of apparent gain. 
And he who resorts to such expedients will soon 
find that not only has he been fascinated and 
deceived, but that he has literally sold himself 
into a physical and mental bondage from which 
escape is almost impossible.’ 

In regard to the arguments of those who 
have raised the lance in defense of tobacco 
as a helpful stimulant, quoting Dr. Anstie 
and his followers, I have taken pains to 
consult many wise ones, and may venture 
to report from high authority a brief reply 
to this defense. 


** Physiologists, and the medica] profession gen- 
erally, accept as axioms the principles that, in 
small doses, all the narcotics represented by 
opium, tobacco, the deadly nightshade, strych- 
nine and other similar drugs, are stimulants, 
not tonics; that is, in these small doses, they 
increase the rate of artion or living, without 
adding to the strength or means of living; that 
the degree of stimulation varies in different 
members of the group of narcotics, it being very 
slight and transient in tobacco, the ‘ soothing,’ 
that is, the narcotic effect being the result usual- 
ly sought and speedily reached ; that the asser~ 
tion that ‘food and stimulus are equally indis- 
pensable’ is an utter fallacy; that any drug- 
stimulation in health is unnecessary and 
mischievous; that all such stimulation is fol- 
Jowed by a gradual loss of healthful vigor in the 
tissues and the organs involved ; and that, while 
these effects may accumulate slowly, the aggre~ 
gate result of many years of even moderate 
indulgence is almost inevitably seen in broken 
health and lessened efficiency, as well as in the 
presence of positive disease.” 


“‘T have never known an habitual con+ 
sumer of tobacco to have the typhoid fever.” 
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So, by way of consolation, says one of the 
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doctors. 
nity? 

A Bay State doctor reports the case of an 
* habitual” smoker, “ who has had typhoid 
fever every Summer for five years.” And 
a physician from your own state of New 
York knows a confirmed user of tobacco, 
who, ‘for a series of years, has had 
an annual attack of this fever.” Another 
physician, living in a mining country, where 
all use the weed, affirms that he could 
report hundreds of similar cases. Indeed, 
so far from tobacco’s being a protection 
against typhoid fever, it is the opinion of 
eminent doctors that, by enfeebling the 
system, it renders men more susceptible to 
this as well a3 other diseases. 

**Tobacco smoke is not a vile, noxious 
exhalation,” declares some one. ‘It does 
not contaminate the air, but tends to purify 
it. Itis an antiseptic principle, taking up 
and destroying poison; in the air.” 

As to the remarkable negative assertion 
in the above passage, let it be referred to 
those whose senses have not been impaired 
by the use of the weed. Just what the 
writer means by terming tobacco smoke ‘‘a 
principle,” one can only guess. But what 
of the benefit he claims? 

There is abundant evidence to prove that 
tobacco in all its forms—souffing, chewing 
and smoking—is itself one of the most fatal 
of poisons. If this evidence is not con- 
vincing, let it be challenged. 1 might ask, 
if ** tobacco smoke tends to purify the air,” 
how does it happen to destroy animal life? 
But I choose to make my appeal to Cesar. 

To the assertion made above, Dr. Cate, 
of Poughkeepsie, replies: 


But what say others of the frater- 


“T have never heard the claim presented even 
by the most inveterate smoker, among medical 
students or physicians, that tobacco smoke has 
antiseptic or protective properties. No author- 
ity on sanitation or disinfection, whether medi- 
cal or non-medical, classes tobacco among dis- 
infectants or antiseptics or protectives, in any 
mode or degree; and those who have written 
most, and most vigorously, against the use of 
tobacco, are physicians,” 
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THE ANNIVERSARY AT AN- 
DOVER. 


BY A OORRESPONDENT. 


Tuts is largely 2 social occasion. The 
rest of the examinations are attended to at 
the close of the Winter term. The June 
anniversary is devoted to baccalaureates 
and speeches, social reunions ana dinings 
out. The whole impression upon a visitor 
to Andover is that of peace. The disturb- 
ance which has kept the Congregational 
House in Boston in a turmoil about An- 
dover has been confined to that locality. 
Here, for the first time in all its history, as I 
am informed, there is perfect union and 
mutual confidence among the faculty, and 
the same extends to the trustees and vis- 
itors. The public have been allowed to 
overlook the faet that all the criticisms 
which have been showered so |iberally 
upon the faculty apply primarily and 
chiefly to the governing boards, whose 
orthodoxy is pronounced and conspicuous. 
The most common remark one hears amon 
the guests assembled here is: ‘* How grossly 
the public have been misled and deceived 
about the teaching at Andover.” There 
have been several tough facts of late for its 
ener ies to digest. One is that all the stu- 
dents who have been taught by the present 
faculty have passed their examinations for 
licensure before the associations not only 
successfully, but without objections from 
any quarter, though these examinations 
have been most searching and vigorous 
upon al] the points of the so-called ‘‘ new 
departure.” Many have been led by this 
to inquire, who could have been the teach- 
ers of the young mén, whose failure, two 
years ago, has caused 80 much suspicion, 
and whose names the Congregationalist 
delights from time to time to record. In- 
quirers are surprised to learn that, with the 
exception of one individual from Oberlin 
Seminary, they were all in the last class 
taught under the old administration. 

Another occurrence, which has caused 
much comment this week, is the statement 
made recently by the faculty at the Con- 
gvegational Club in Boston, and by its ex- 
press invitation, concerning the Seminary. 
As this statement was in direct antagonism 
to the representations industriously made 








for two years past, it put the assailants of 
the Seminary in a very uncomfortable 
proximity to people who misapprehend. 
The examination just held in systematic 
theology under Professor Harris has been a 
still more conclusive fact. This examina- 
tion covered the topic of the Atonement. 
It was full and clear on every point. It 
had no flavor whatever of Dr. Bushnell’s 
earlier views, or of any ‘‘ moral influence” 
theory. The governmental, God-ward side 
was made paramount and prominent. Its 
drawing of men to the crucified Christ was 
distinctly and emphatically made incident- 
aiand secondary. The effect of all these 
facts has been wonderfully reassuring upon 
all kinds of theologians here. Not a word 
of animadversion is heard from any party. 
I am told by students who have heard the 
lectures on eschatology that an equally 
satisfactory exhibit would have been made 
on that subject, had any one cared to ask 
questions upon it. 

In like manner the question of the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures, about which a 
great disturbance was made at the last ex- 
amination, has been found to be in a pro- 
cess of solution promising entire satisfac- 
tion to the most conservative opinions. 
This was brought out very clearly in the 
examinations of the students for licensure, 
just referred to, some of whom were the 
persons whose views at the Spring exami- 
nation were so much criticised. A similar 
effect was produced by the discussion in 
the Alumni Meeting to-day. This was very 
largely attended in anticipation of two 
essays, which were expected to represent, 
the one the older, and the other the newer 
views. The paper by Rev. Michael Burn- 
ham, of Boston, was a clear, discriminating 
discussion from the conservative side. 
The paper by the Rev. Kinsley Twining 


was thorough and brilliant. To the as 
tonishment of all, the two  esaayists 
were found on substantially the same 


ground, relying on the same distinctions, 
and reaching the same results. This was 
generally remarked upon as indicating thut 
a consensus of opinion is likely to be 
reached on this complicated subject sooner 
and easier than any had imagiued possible. 

The social reunion this evening has been 
largely attended, in the new connecting 
rooms of the old chapel. The universal 
satisfaction of the visitors found free and 
general expression. Words of congratula- 
tion constituted the staple of conversation. 
At the last anniversary, when the nine and 
a half tribes came up in battle array to 
know about this new altar said to have 
been erected in Andover, a very:calm and 
conciliatory reception was given them, 
much like that recorded in the history of 
of the altar Hd in Joshua. The result 
seems to have been that *‘ Phineas, the son 
of Eleazar the priest, and the princes re- 
turned from the children of Reuben and 
the children of Gad, out of the land of 
Gilead unto the land of Oanaan, to the 
children of Israel, and brought them word 
again. And the thing pleased the children 
of Israel; and the children of Israel blessed 
God, and did not intend to go up against 
them to battle to destroy the land wherein 
the children of Reuben and Gad dwe't.” 

There is now good reason to hope that 
Boston will be at peace. 

ANDOVER, Mass,, June lith, 188, 





NATURE AND ORIGIN OF BIBLI- 
CAL AUTHORITY. 


BY THE REV. KINSLEY TWINING. 


ReaD BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF ANDOVER THEOLOG- 
1OAL Seminary, June lita. 


Ivy I understand the meaning of this discus- 
sion, we meet on the common ground of rever- 
ence fcr the Bible. We accept the maxim, The 
theologian is born in the Scriptures. We 
accept the dicta of the Refurmation, 
and, instead of wishing to reduce the au- 
thority of the Bible, we are united in the 
desire to raise and extendit. This is really the 
only question concerning the origin and nature 
of the Bible, in which, as believers, we have a 
necessary and imperishable interest. 

It is an illustration of the self-poised great- 
ness of the reformers, that, notwithstanding all 
they had at stake in the doctrine of biblical au- 
thority, they neither pressed it to extremes nor 
failed to represent itas an authority that cawe 
frou the nature of the contents of the Bible,which 
flowed maturally into the believer’s mind, and 
bound his conscience by their divine reasonable- 
ness, truthfulness and beauty. What the gen- 
eral spirit of the Reformation was, where the re- 





formers left this doctrine of biblical authority, is 
seen in the venerable confession of the Scotch 
and English Puritans. 

“The Westminster Confession” says Pro- 
fessor Schaff in his analysis, (p. 767) “‘ gives to 
reason, or to the light of Nature its proper place 
. « + maintains the true exegetical princi- 
ple of the self-interpretation of Scripture in the 
light of the spirit that inspired it, and carefully 
avoids committing itself to any mecbanical, or 
magical, or any other particular theory concern- 
ing the mode and degrees of inspiration, or ob- 
structing the investigations of critical questions 
concerning the text and authorship (as distinct 
from the canonicity) of the several books. It 
rests the authority of the Bible upon its own 
intrinsic excelience and op the internal testimo- 
ny of the Spirit.” 

Later Protestantism was not as discreet. Hav- 
ing once started on the principle that an infal- 
lible Bible was to be opposed to an infallible 
Pope, it ended by getting Christianity off its 
natural foundation, onto a scholastic basis, 
tormed by the Bible squared into a rigid block of 
uniform authority, and of equipollent inspira- 
Vion throughont. 

Since this method became current in the Prot- 
estant Churches, the slow evolution of thought 
and Christian experience has developed serious 
defects in it. For one, it has required the Bible to 
carry Christianity instead of borrowing strength 
for its own support from Christianity; the re- 
sult of which is that it loads the locomotive into 
the freight car, instead of employing it to draw 
the train. 

The next is that it has concentrated the fire of 
rationalistic skepticism onto the text of the 
Bible as infallible, and required it to sustain 
the whole argument for Christianity suspended 
on the assumption of the absolute inerrancy 
and equipollent inspiration of ite parts. 

And the third defect is that it has held the 
Church under bonds and in bonds to prove the 
verbal accuracy of the whole Bible. 

This is, at all events, an extremely difficult 
position to hold. If weconcede that it has been 
on the whole maintained, at least as much of it 
asis required for practical purposes (which I 
take to be the gist of the Andover and New Eng- 
land position for the last thirty years), still, to 
do it has required an enormous proportion of 
the churches’ entire energy; and the present 
condition of the que tion does not promise 
much for peace. 

The inquiry we raise is whether biblical 
authority cannot be defendea on easier terms, 
and whether, in assaming that biblical authority 
stands or falls with the inerrancy of the Bible 
at ali points, we have not committed ourselves to 
a hard and unnecessary battie, which, when won, 
yields little important result. 

Suppose, for example, to take a broad illustra- 
tion, that, on reading Professor Green’s reply to 
Robertson Smith, we are satisfied that he has 
carried the case. 

On the theory that biblical authority flows 
from the nature of the contents, and not from 
some assumed infallibility, a solid result is 
obtained which passes quietly into the mind 
and confirms faith. 

But, on the other theory, that biblical authority 
is suspended on unvyarying biblical inerrancy, 
where do we stand at the end of this brilliant 
achievement? We breathe easy for a few exult- 
ing moments, and then are lost again in the 
apprehension that we may not fare so well the 
next time. 

Are we doomed to fight the battles of faith 
on ground where victury yields so little and 
leaves us hardly better off than had we been 
beaten? When safer ground can be chosen, is 
it right to put the whole precious truth of bibli- 
cal authority, aad of Christianity with it, to risk, 
whenever a question is raised whether a miracle 
was wrought on the east or the west side of a 
gate? It is bad strategy to choose a position 
where we are pledged to hear every caviler out 
before we can speak a word for ourselves. We 
are tired of this defensive campaigning. We 
want aggressive methods that turn not on the lit- 
tle reports of the little orderlies, not on the condi- 
tion of the sick list, bus on the tremendous ener- 
gies and principles that lie in Christianity itself. 

On this point Christlieb uttered the golden 
words, nearly eleven years ago, in New York. 


“ Above all, do not let us place unnecessary diffi- 
culties in our own way, and furnish our adversaries 
wih dangerous weapons, by an exaggerated theory 
of inspiration, which, in its equa] application to all 
the books of our present canon, can be justified 
neither by Scripture nor by historical evidence. The 
very limite of our canon are not an ordinance of di- 
vine right, jaasmuch as no prophet ever declared 
the list of Old Testament writings closed in the 
name of God; and no apostie superintended the col- 
lection of the New Testament books.” 


The history of the Bible, the relation it now 
holds and always has held to the life of the 
Church, furnishes the natural clew both to the 
origin and nature of its authority, The funda- 
mental thing is Christianity and not the Bible. 
It always has been and will be. It is older than 
the New Testament, and, in the broad form of 
a world’s redemption, is older than the Old 
Testament and a more fundamental fact than 
the Bible. 





Christianity is a potent fact, which spreads 
out before our very eyes into the life of the race ; 
and as far back as we trace it exhibits the same 
divine characteristics and potencies which are 
init now. For my present purpose, it makes 
little difference how high or how low our theory 
of the Bible may be; we require only historic 
clews ; and for that end a veracious pagan will 
answer as well as an inspired apostle. 

We start with the fact of a divine and super- 
natural Christianity in our hands. We do not 
go back into an empty rationalistic void, with 
nothing in it but some doubtful @ priori pre- 
sumption that God would make a revelation. We 
start like Christians, as we are, with our hearts 
fulland warm with tue faith that is in us, and 
with our minds full of its light. We start on 
reality, we advance on reality, we land on 
reality ; and that reality is the divine and funda- 
mental fact of Christianity. 

This is the first thing ; and it carries us a long 
way on in our vindication of the Bible as a sa- 
cred book, whose authority is drawn from a 
supernatural source. We find this book coming 
to birth in the bosom of the Church. Ex- 
traordinary as are the claims it makes for 
itself and we make for it, they are the common 
law of the Church. It is a storehouse of those 
same transcendent powers which make the Bible 
what it is. The origin of such a book in such a 
community is as natural as that such a commun- 
ity should exist. The charismata of the members 
and the inspiration of the biblical authors may 
be different, but they proceed from the same 
source, from the same spirit. The endowments 
of the authors are bestowed within the com- 
munity of believers as part of the divine re- 
demptive plan organized and developed there. 

The transcendent inspiration of the biblical 
writers is found only in the primitive foundation 
period in whica the Bible arose, and is provided 
for there by the existence in that period of an 
extraordinary succession of prophets, at one 
time, and of apostles at another, who stood in 
direct personal relation with the divine source 
of the life of the Church. They belong to the 
phenomena of the foundation period. They 
form a group whose center is the God-man, 
Jesus Christ; and in the presence of such a 
group the extraordinary phenomena of the Bible 
become natura). 

Viewed broadly, as a concrete whole, and 
without discriminating its elements, the Bible is 
the literary record of this period, Its inspira- 
tion is that of the foundation period. It cul- 
minates in the person of Christ. It transcends 
the ordinary charismata of the inspired Church 
as the period does the ordinary development of 
Church history. It was a period which limited 
itself, and ended when its work was done, or its 
culmination reached. With the disappearance 
of this group of founders, and the conclusion of 
their work as such, the inspired source of buibli- 
cal authority fails; and the biblical inspiration 
ends with the period to which it belonged. 

This solid codrdination of Bible and Church, of 
an inspired Word and a divine Christianity, is the 
basis on which we build our argument. It gives 
us the Bible as the product of Uhristianity, and 
permits us to look at that part of the question 
which relates to the origin of biblicai authority 
in its natural hght. 

Passing to the next head of our discussion, the 
nature of this authority, the first thing to be said 
—and I am not sure thatit is not also the last—is 
that the example of Christ and his aposiles favors 
a free handiing of the Scriptures, as in the 
familiar cases of the law of the Sabbath and of 
divorce, of prayer and fasting, of his remarks on 
the manna and of the summary substitution of 
the rule of mercy and of forgiveness for the 
Mosaic retaliatory legislation. There is a great 
deal of boid radicalism in the way Christ drew 
himself up in this passage against the Pentateuch, 
especially in the words: ‘* Ye have heard «hat it 
was said by them of old time. . . . ButI say 
unto you.” Paul did the same, and got a hear- 
ing only on ground that he won by hard fighting 
from Judaism. Christianity burst its bonds 
in a general revolt against Mosaism, against 
the letter of it generally, and in some cases 
against its spirit. When Paul, alluding to a 
well-known passage of the Old Testament his- 
tory, says, ** Which things are an allegory,” he 
does so either in the use of the rational, crivical 
faculty, or, speaking as an apostle, he asserts 
the fact in the hght of his inspiration, which 
would make it a case of inspiration criticising 
inspiration, Our Lord and his apostles did not 
hesitate to make the distinction, and base their 
teachings on it, between the higher substantial 
and permanent elements of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and the inferior formal elements, 
which were ephemeral and more or leas touched 
with the erroneous impressions of the times. 
The large example of this is the Sermon on the 
Mount, which, looked at from this point of view, 
is the Christian reconstruction of Mosaism. As 
far as it bears on the present purpose of our 
discussion, this is ite great and fundamental 

Much more similar matter might be brought 
up in evidence, But the considerations adduced 
carry us far enough into the human colorings 
and characteristica of the Bible to make us cau- 
tious not to get involved in a hard and fast @ 
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priori doctrine of biblical authority whieh would 
compel us to deny the results of the soberest criti- 
cism, nor to set out with the extravagant notion 
that, to admit substantial error anywhere, is to 
surrender the whole. This poor conclusion of 
the scholastic theology would commit the Church 
to the tactics of General Butler and the Bermuda 
Hundred, and “ bottle up” the tremendous en- 
ergy that lies in an inspired Word of God. 

How far error has crept into the Bible and 
affected its substance, is a question for criticism. 
We must abide its results, and need not fear 
them. By this I do not mean altogether intel- 
lectual criticism, and not at all rationalism. A 
criticism which does not start with the postu- 
lates of theism, and which, to some extent, does 
not start with the assumptions which underlie 
Christian thought, is not for us. 

The great self-corrective and self-interpret- 
ing element in the Scriptures is the doctrine of 
Christ. Luther laid down this principle in 
terms which, considering the times he lived in, 
fall littie short of a divine inspiration. ‘The 
right touch-stone whereby a Christian man may 
try all Scriptures is that he inquire whether they 
treat of Christ or not, forasmuch as all Scrip- 
ture telleth of him.” 

We propose to try the Bible by itself ; to carry 
the light of the New Testament through the Old, 
and to act on the principle laid down by John 
Wallis, the English Puritan divine quoted by 
Professor Briggs, that the Scriptures are a 
lantern tighted by Christ shining in them. 
‘‘They represent God’s simplicity, obliquated 
and refracted by reason of many inadequate 
conceptions.” 

That angle of obliquation, and that degree of 
‘*inadequacy,” whatever they are, the light in 
the center enables us to ascertain. The Bible 
corrects itself in the use under responsibility of 
those powers which the Westminster Confession 
teaches us to employ for the purpose, On the 
whole, the Bible makes no misleading mistake. 
When all the forces in it are allowed to com 
bine into its own natural impression, it is in- 
errant. It becomes misleading only when par- 
tial or @ priori theories forced onto it destroy 
its proportions. So that it is no extravagance to 
say that a really infallible Bible is the triumph of 
liberai criticism. 

I have already expressed my admiration of 
the definitions of biblical authority laid down in 
the Westminster Confession. I humbly confess 
to the great shades of these reverend men, and 
crave their forgiveness, that in my early life their 
minor associate formulary was so beaten into 
dust by the way it and the children of the period 
were pounded up together with a pestle in a mor- 
tar that the memory of that weekly trituration 
satisfied me to live so long without knowing how 
great a work they had done for the Church on this 
point. Not until I heard the liberals of the 
Scottish Kirk in the city of John Knox crying, 
“Back to the Westminster Confession!” did I 
suspect what was there. 

One of the triumphs of that Confession is that 
it represents the biblical authority as coming to 
us, not in ready-made propositions, but as all 
God’s truth is presented, in ernde materials, 
which require to be worked up by active minds 
under responsibility. The moment we emanci- 
pate ourselves from the scholastic notion of 
biblical authority the whole question of the 
possible errors contained in it sink to the 
least possible importance. The inspiration 
of the Bible is a dynamic force quickening 
the ethical powers of its authors to rise higher 
than other men in their gresp of religious truth, 
rather than a mere safeguard against error in 
seribendo. 

It may make my position clearer if I add here 
that Iam not myself attracted to the proposi- 
tion recently brought out in the largest and 
most exhaustive work on the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture which has yet appeared, that the Bible 
is not, but contains the Word of God. This is 
not a new proposition. Hew Haven, at least, 
ought to be familiar with it; for it was a com- 
mon saying of the late Professor Gibbs, and we 
who studied under that admirable scholar, have 
had ample time to consider it. 

The typical illustration, to my mind, of the con- 
nection between the divine and the human ele- 
ments in the Bible, is the combination of those 
elements in the God-man; and the proposition 
that the Bible is not, but contains the Word of 
God, smacks, to my ears, of a kind of exegetical 
Pelagianism. It draws the two elements of a 
simple combination apart, minimizes the divine, 
and rationalizes the matter too much for the 
sensibilities of my “Christian consciousness,” 
which prefers to leave the matter complex and 
mysterious. 

When I wasa boy, the name of dread that went 
shivering through respectable Christian fam- 
ilies, was that of the now lamented scholar, Presi- 
dent Marsh ; and closely following his was the 
more distant shade ef Coleridge, the supposed 
source and original of all these portentous 
tr dentali Just at this time, Dorner 
and Schleiermacher seem to be the alarming 
shades that disturb the peace of Christian minds, 
not because of transcendentalism, but because 
of “Christian consciousness,” which they are 
supposed to have set up as a kind of mystical 
inner light Quaker tribunal, or standard of in- 





dividual rationalistic caprice, by which every 
man is to try the spirits and sit in judgment on 
the Bible for himself. 

Iaccept the phrase (though I do not like it), 
but not the interpretation of it. In other words, 
I agree with what Professor Harris said to the 
Congregational Club, that the term has a sense 
in philosophy which cannot be carried over into 
theology. It began its career with more trans- 
cendental German mysticism in it than it has 
now, some of which lingers in it still; but the 
thing meant and signified by it, we cannot for a 
moment bring into question. I identify it with 
the fides divina, or the witness of the Spirit of 
the Westminster Confession, or with that more 
or less indefinable, but most Christian capacity 
in the regenerate mind which the grace of God 
brings out into life, and which the complex min- 
istry of grace develops. It is the Christian 
mind trained by the Word and by the Spirit, and 
in the educating and chastening experience of life. 
It is reason, but not rationalism ; for it accepts 
the assumptions of Christianity, and does not 
limit itself by the dicta of rationalism. It is 
free and individual, but not capricious, and rep- 
resents the condensed and complex results of 
Christianity and the Bible in the terms of an in- 
dividual believer's life, or in the broader terms 
of Christian faith and confession. There is 
something mystical in it, as Jacobi has said, as 
well as Dorner, Tholuck, Schleiermacher and our 
own Fisher; but 80 there isin the case of all 
Christian life. When the apostle writes, ‘‘We 
speak of spiritual things to spiritual persons,” 
he appeals to this standard. When he says, 
** Judge ye that are spiritual,” he does the same ; 
and when he says that spiritual things are spir- 
itually discerned. It is not the caprice of one, 
but the voice of the whole, as repeating the Di- 
vine Voice which the Church always hears and 
echoes. In this sense, it is the complex result, 
the outstanding standard of Christian life; and 
as such represents an ideal which, though in- 
capable of precise definition or dogmatic limita- 
tion, is still profoundly effective and fruitful in 
the broad lines within which it moves. The 
phrase may not stand; but the thing signified 
by it will, for the very good reason that it repre- 
sents that inner life and substantial reality in 
Christianity which is more fundamental in it 
than the Bible itself. 

The standard implied in the phrase in ques- 
tion is a practical safeguard in the criticism of 
the Bible, It assures the process a Christian ter- 
mination, and is saved from the charge of in- 
volving an outrageous petitio principii, only by 
the consideration that it implies a fact, and as 
such, is authorized by its own reality to come into 
court with the assumptions that belong to it. 

Iconclude with two additional observations, of 
which the first is that the battle over the so-called 
New England Theology was fought out largely 
on psychological considerations. It was a ration- 
al psychology that forced the doctrine of free 
will into the creeds, and the modification of the 
doctrines of original sin, and to some extent of 
that of the stonement. If such concessions were 
made safely to psychology, if it could be per- 
mitted to exercise such high functions in the 
Church, and if psychology could be trusted in 
such a matter, on what ground shall we refuse 
our confidence and our sympathy to the more 
scriptural leading of biblical scholarship and 
biblical criticism? 

We have not hesitated to hand over the text 
and translation of the Bible to this tribunal; 
and in this case to a tribunal not selected with 
particular reference to orthodoxy, nor even to 
evangelical membership. We did well, and are 
not disappointed in the result. Biblical scholar- 
ship proved that it could be trusted. What has 
proved true in the fundamental matter of the 
settlement of the text will prove true in its inter- 
pretation and in its wider criticism, 

Put the Bible on its natural ground, relieve it 
from the strain of unnatural and anbiblical theo- 
ries of ite origin, of its nature and of its author- 
ity, and it will vindicate itself. The process which 
has been going on through the century has a 
lesson in it. Never was criticism so free. The 
tendency has been everywhere to freedom. But 
the result is a quickened Church, a more bibli- 
cal Christianity, and an interest in the Bible such 
as the world has never seen. 





HEBREW GRAMMAR AND LEXI- 
COGRAPHY. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SOHODDE. 





Ever since the knowledge of Sanskrit created 
a science of comparative philology, the Semitic 
languages, too, have reaped the benefits of the 
new methods and aims of linguistic research. 
Formerly the various dialects of this family of 
tongues found their mission in the handmaid 
services they could render to Hebrew and the Old 
Testament, and their relative importance was 
measured with this gauge. But in the past few 
decades the problems of philology in general, as, 





investigation of these languages in the abstract, 


and with purely philological purposes, and the 
bearing of such investigation on the original char- 
acter of the one undivided and original Semitic 
tongue, the mother of all the known dialects, as, 
also, on the problems of ethnology and ethnogra- 
phy, have given to the dialects a new worth and an 
independent dignity. They are studied more for 
their own sakes and for the light which they 
furnish to the language problem as such, and are 
no longer “‘hewers of stone and drawers of 
water” for their more favored sister tongue. 
That this change in the whole view of the 
Semitic languages as such should affect, wo a 
great extent also, the study of Hebrew is no 
more than could be expected ; and, in fact, the 
discussion of its status in the Semitic family, of 
its relation to the original language and to the 
existing dialects, as well as the importance of these 
for the understanding of the grammar and lexicon 
of the Old Testament language, form the chief 
burden of nearly allSemitic research not specially 
treating of this or that dialect. An animated 
and deeply interesting discussion has been and 
is going on as to the methods and principles of 
Hebrew study, both in grammar and lexicon. 
The importance of this discussion can scarcely 
be overestimated, since it deals not with indi- 
vidual facts or minor points, but with great and 
pervading principles, which affect not only the 
whole aspect of Hebrew as a language, but, in 
countless passages of Old Testament exegesis, 
make its influence felt. In order to under- 
stand this importance, as also the trend and 
purpose of such publications as the Assyrian 
studies of the younger Delitzsch, a brief review 
of the state of the controversy will be profitable. 
While, to a greater or less extent, the Arabic and 
other dialects had always been used for the study 
of Hebrew, this use of the cognate tongues had 
been, to a great extent, without system and 
order. Ewald, that grammarian “by the grace 
of God,” was probably the first who thoroughly 
investigated the problem of the relationship of 
the different dialects toeach other, and discussed 
the question as to which dialect bore the greatest 
resemblance to the original Semitic tongue, and 
which, accordingly, would have to be considered 
as the lawfal foundation for a philosophical and 
truly rational Hebrew grammar. Although the 
Arabic already enjoyed a remarkable prestige, by 
virtue of its highly developed grammar, both in 
forms and syntax, as also on account of its ex- 
haustive lexicon, yet Ewald decided that the 
Hebrew was nearest to the original Semitic in 
form and structure, and that every rational 
Semitic grammar would have to start from this 
busis. In his large ‘* Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der 
Heb. Sprache des Allen Bundew,” 1863 (the 
seventh and best edition), he says, p. 19: 


“Over against the Aramaic languages, which are 
known to us only in the form they appeared in the 
last few centuries before Christ, the Hebrew, as it 
appears in the powerful and mighty language of the 
prophets and the great poets, is distinguished by a 
greater fullness and more developed structure ; over 
against the Arabic, which is, indeed, more developed 
in some points, but in ita structure of words and sen- 
tences has become as peculiar and inflexible (starr) 
as the Arabic desert, and which appears on the stage 
of history only 400 years after Chriat, it ia distin- 
guished by greater antquity and by its mobile and 
youthful character. . . . Many features, which 
in the younger languages have been divided, and in 
this or that dialect nave undergone a peculiar 
development, the Hebrew still retains in an undi- 
vided state. Therefore, the study of the Semitic as a 
family of languages, must begin especially with the 
Hebrew, because this language exhibits to us the 
oldest form of the Semitic in its connection and 
originality.” 

On page 32, 34, 35 and 37 this same thesis is 
repeated and vindicated, and Ewald’s whole 
massive grammar proceeds from these premises, 

It was not long before the advocates of the 
priority and primitive nature of the Arabic 
found a worthy representation of their principles 
in the ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Hebraeischen Sprache,” by 
Justus Olshausen, of which the first (and only) 
part appeared in 1861, Already, on p. 2 of the 
introduction, we find Olshausen’s antithesis 
to Ewald’s thesis. He there says: 


“In reference to the primitive character of the 
whole linguistic structure, both as to sounds and 
words, the Hebrew 1s surpassed by the Arabic.” 

This he proceeds to prove with historical and 
Anguistic arguments; and concludes with the 
remark that ‘‘ it is evident from what precedes, 
that the comparison of no cognate language 
throws so much light on the Hebrew as does the 
Arabic.” Proceeding from this standpoiut, he 
gives in his grammar, from page 8 to page 37, 
a complete grammatical scheme, based upon the 
Arabic, of what he would consider original 
Semitic forms,and in the grammar starts out from 
these philosophically construed forms to explain 
the origin, character and meaning of the former, 
as we find them in the Old Testament. This 
principle has given form and character to his 
whole grammatical system ;and while there may 
be little or no difference between these two 





fessor Stade, Giessen, in his “Lehrbuch der 
Heb~- *” 1879, in which he is guided by 

a synthesis ‘of Ewald’s thesis and Olshausen’s 
antithesis, although he still leans toward the 
latter. In his grammatical system Stade is un- 
der the spell neither of Arabit nor of Hebrew, 
but endeavors to give a rational explanation of 
the grammatical structure of Hebrew with 
whatever aids fair study and calm criticism can 
offer, while the new grammar of Kinig is besed 
entirely upon the ‘‘ Michlol” of Kimchi, 

The greatest practical results of the suprem- 
acy of the Arabic idea showed themselves in 
exegesis and in the lexicon ; in the grammar the 
differences were mostly theoretical. Chiefly 
throngh the influence of the Fleischer-Delitzsch 
(8r.) school of Leipzig had the Arabic become 
adopted as the panacea for all etymological ills 
that Hebrew lexicography suffers under. As in 
generally the case, the pupils went further than 
their masters could sanction; and this has pro- 
duced a reaction, A number of younger exe- 
getes had come to the conclusion that etymolo- 
gy does not exhaust the meaning of words, and 
that the discovery of an original “‘ fundamental 
idea of sense perception” (sinnlicher grundbe- 
griff) in Arabic or elsewhere, is not the proper 
method of developing the higher spiritual and 
ethical meanings, as found in the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament, Etymology may furnish 
the hint as to the meaning of a word, but its 
veal meaning must be found by actual investiga- 
tion of the instances in which these words are 
used by the sacred writers. Over against the 
purely etymological method the so-called, statis- 
tical method is recommended. ‘he use of the 
word, as found in the Old Testament, with the 
proper consideration of the historical order of 
the books, is made the basis of the investigation. 
This new method—at least new in part—has 
already brought forth good fruit. The disserta- 
tion of Count Baudiesan, ‘Ov the Idea of Ho- 
liness in the Old Testament,” and still more that 
of Kautgsch, on the ‘ Derivatives of the Root, 
Py,” are fair and instructive examples of results 
reached in this manner, They are both pam- 
phiets worthy of the closest study on the part of 
Semitic philologiste and exegetes. 

But the opposition to the Arabic supremacy in 
Semitic philology comes from another source 
also. The young Assyrian sachool—young in 
more senses than one—has raised its voice in 
protest ; and seemingly the protest is not with- 
out good grounds. From the very beginning, 
ever since Assyrian study could lay claims to an 
independent existence, ite advocates have, in a 
manner that frequently showed more confidence 
than modesty, attacked the old school of Hebrew 
etymologists, and claimed that at least the lexi- 
con of the Hebrew should, for better reasons 
than merely historical and geographical, be 
based upon the Assyrian, and not upon the 
Arabic. While both the linguistic and the his- 
torical researches of this school have encoun- 
tered strong opposition, ites adherents have 
repaid eye for eye and tooth for tooth, and have 
produced fruite that contain more substance 
than mere enthusiasm and theory. A formal 
declaration of war has been provoked by the 
appearance of the ninth edition of Gesenius’s 
** Hebrew Lexicon,” in which the editors have 
again given the Arabic absolute sway in etymel- 
ogy and definition. In answer to this, Prof. 
Fnedrich Delitzach, if not the ehiet, yet the 
boldest of German Assyriologists, published 
a series of articles in the London Atheneum last 
Summer, which have recently made their appear- 
ance in book form, with the imprint of Williams 
& Norgate (77 pp.), and the substance of which 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard, has republished in 
the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Delitzsch (p. 5.) says: 

“The value of Arabic for Hebrew lexicography 
has been greatly exaggerated, It seems to me that 
the continuators of Gesenius’s great and admirable 
work have fallen, in this respect, into errors, against 
which the original compiler had wisely guarded him- 
self. The well-known fact that the Arabic language 
has preserved, in numerous instances, forms of the 
Semitic idiom which are lost in the kindred dialects, 
combined with the enormous copiousness of tts yo- 
cabulary, has led to the erroneous supposition that 
the same degree of unchanged originality is to be 
assumed in the meanings of the Arabic words, The 
common practice of arbitrarily forcing Arabic mean- 
ings upon Hebrew words constitutes a fundamental 
error of modern Hebrew lexicography.”. 


Over against this, Delitzsch takes the positive 
standpoint that Hebrew lexicography must pro- 
ceed from the Assyrian; and his little book is 
devoted to the proof of this thesis. Many of his 
points seem remarkably well taken, and if fur- 
ther investigation confirms what is here offered, 
the cuneiform inscriptions and ideograms of 
Assyria and Babylonia will prove a valuable 
storehouse for the Hebrew lexicon. As matters 
stand now, the discussion is chiefly with regard 
to the lexicon. While it 1s generally conceded 
that Arabic may be the proper basis for a correct 
Hebrew grammatical system, its worth for the 
Hebrew dictionary is seriously called into ques- 
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hence are entitled to the careful consideration of 
every student of the Old Testament, 


OaprraL Universery, CoLumscs, O. 





MISDIRECTED SANITATION. 


Srupom has the experience of theologians, phy- 
sicians, savitarians and philanthropists had pre- 
sented to it a more involved puzzle than that 
which, near the beautiful village of Hanmonton, 
N. J., last week attracted the attention of the 
press and of the public. ‘Summit Grove 
Place,” with the sign of a “Sanitarium” and its 
railroad station on the premises, is often noted by 
those on their way to Atlantic City, It strikes 
one pleasantly in its upproach. For several 
years it has been the Winter home of a lady in- 
terested in a sanitarium in New York State. She 
has generally had with her a few invalids, seeking 
a warmer climate than New England or North- 
ern New York. About a year since she claims 
to have eonceived the idea of establishing a re- 
treat for little children, and builc a noat build- 
ing, with two principal rooms about thirty by 
eighteen feet each, for this purpose. She made of 
it a deed of trust to three gentlemen, whose names 
would be of value to any philanthropy, and 
added a trusty New York treasurer, whose ac- 
counts of donations are, we think, smal], and the 
rector of the local Episcopal church, as the secre- 
tary of the institution, She issued a prospectus 
which, mead alongside of the facts in evidence, is 
moat marvelous in its contrariety. The design, 
as succinctly stated, was “the saving and nurtur- 
ing of infantile life; the training of youth; tbe 
discipline of nurses; providing a temporary 
refuge for the saving and guidance of young and 
erring mothers; the promotion of sanitary 
science by its thorough and practical applica- 
tion in all departments of the work.” The way 
in which it resulted as to the saving and nurtur- 
ing of infantile life by losing twenty-one of 
its twenty-three infants in a few weeks, is but 
an illustration of similar capacity and similar 
results as to each particular named, In every 
clause named it succeeded in precisely the oppo- 
site direction from the announcement, 

The prospectus is evidently written in most 
part by a person familiar with organized chari- 
ties, and is indorsed by the names of six promi- 
nent New York and Brooklyn men. Then fol- 
low “ letters of men and women who are widely 
known.” Bishops (four), clergymen (twenty-five 
or more), U. 8. district attorneys, judges—in all 
over forty—indorse either the person or the 
institution, Yet no one has yet discovered that 
there was the least supervision of the institution 
by any one but the lady, who declared that, 
although she had the use of these names, she 
was solely responsible for any and all oversight 
atdcare. With such an array of names, with a 
wide correspondence and the services of a New 
York reporter, the institution was so largely 
brought to the attention of a certain class that 
there were, in the space of less than four months, 
score apon score of applicants for very small 
infants. They generally arrived in an after- 
noon train, some less than a day old, and so on 
varying up to three, five and seven months. 
They came unheralded, in the hands of mother, 
nurse, or what not, Some could not be ac- 
cepted, as we are told, because they were not 
willing to make full surrender. It is not found 
that any erring mother ever stayed until the 
infant could get a little start, or ever after came 
to learn the fate of her offspring. The lady 
claimed to be a physician, but with no diploma at 
hend, and no record, as required by the New Jer- 
sey law. Her experimental hypothesis was that, 
in the country, bottle-fed children can be reared, 
Without any apparently close study of the 
dietetics or medication of infants, she proceeded 
with plans of heating, ventilation, sewerage, and 
most of all feeding and treating, such as would 
anywhere definitely insure the death of nine- 
tenths of the children of America in the first 
year of life. The institution opened, with four 
children, Jan, 22d, 1884, and increased to its 
maximum of accommodation in about two 
months. The babes then began to die, so that, in 
about two months, the number fell from twenty- 
three to two. Several had died without any medi- 
cal advice. During this time the lady in charge 
had occasion to be absent, as she says, in the in- 
tereste of the children. She kept hearing from 
them daily, and so must have heard of the death 
of many of them, as,when she returned, two weeks 
after, her precious family of infants was about 
gone, The rector had begged for medical aid; 
but was told that the nurses were good, and that 
medical aid was inexpedient. Burials in all sorts 
of boxes were conducted by an adopted son and 
@ servant at a convenient spot in the rear of the 
house without tue certificate for burial required 
by the law. Careful physicians and others ex- 
amined into the testimony, and disinterred some 
of the remains even, to assure themselves that 
no epidemic had prevailed. Every evidence 
pointed to the fact of a destructive system of 
feeding and of ill-advised medication. No series 
of cases could occur more illustrative of the 
perils of infant life, of any attempt to rear small 








children together in rooms on the bottle, with- 
out any mothers or physicians to care for them. 
No foundling hospital was ever conducted on 
such a basis as this. Such are not only presided 
over by the most competent and experienced 
nurses, but thorough medical advice and skilled 
sanitation avail themselves of all the best known 
resources of dietetic art. This is much better 
understood than formerly, and old results are 
not being repeated in our best institutions. The 
whole exposé is not leas appalling to the pbysi- 
cian than to the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian. It is only the wideness of charity that can 
at all conceive that such an experiment could be 
started. We trust that it will awaken lastingly 
the attention of all who are studying the great 
questions of sanitary and social oversight in- 
volved in so destructive and terrible results. 


Science. 


A Recent number of the Comples Rendus con- 
tains av interesting paper by Trouvelot upon 
changes in the ring of Saturn. Before stating 
his results, however, a word of caution is per- 
haps needed, since the observer has something 
of a reputation for a vivid imagination, the 
power of seeing what is not visible to others, 
even with much superior instruments. Most of 
the appearances he reports as facts are not at all 
improbable in themselves, though it is rather 
surprising that he should be able to distinguish 
them clearly with only an eight-inch telescope. 
The rings are generally designated as A, B, and C, 
A being the narrow exterior ring,and C the nebu- 
lous, semi-transparent ring discovered by Bond. 
Many years ago Encke discovered on A a faint, 
dark line, not always visible, pretty hard_to see 
under the best eigeumstances. Trouvelot says 
that this ‘'Encke-division” has either entirely 
disappeared or hag moved in closer to the inner 
edge of the ring, and become broader and more 
distinct. It was as usual on Feb, 1ith and 12th, 
buton Feb, 15th the change had taken place, 
an‘ that portion of ring A between this division 
and the inner edge of A had at the same time 
become much brighter than the outer portion. 
On Feb, 15th he alao discovered changes on ring 
B. The outer portion of this ring, to the extent 
of about one-third of its width, is usually 
noticeably brighter than the middle por- 
tion, and very much brighter than the 
inner edge of the ring next UC. On Feb. 
15th, Trouvelot says, the outer bright streak on 
the ring was very much narrower than usual, 
but more brilliant. The same thing recurred on 
Feb. 20th, and there was a marked difference 
between the eastern and western anse of the 
ring, the bright streak being so very narrow on 
the eastern ansa that it could hardly be seen at 
all. The nebulous ring © also shows continual 
changes, sometimes being more easily visible on 
the eastern than on the western side of the 
planet, and vice versa, He also says that the 
shadow of the planet upon the rings frequently 
changes its form in a way to indicate that the 
surface of the rings is not a steady plane, but 
more or less wavy and fluctuating. He had 
called attention to the same thing two or three 
years ago; but experiments upon an artificial 
Saturn, and observations upon the planet itself, 
seemed to show that the appearances noted by 
him were merely optical illusions, which vanish 
under sufficient telescopic power. He also re- 
marks upon what is unquestionable, that, under 
the best seeing, the two halves of the ring are 
never perfectly symmetrical ; but one can always 
detect on one of the ansa@ shades and markings 
not visible on the other, Everything, in fact, 
falls in well with the idea that the rings are in- 
coherent clouds of small particles, moving, like 
satellites, in independent orbits. 











-...-Among the most interesting discoveries 
of the day is that one referred to in a recent 
notice in Tux INDEPENDENT regarding the for- 
mation of sugar in the sap of the birch, and 
probably in the case of the sugar maple and 
other sacchariferous trees, through the agency 
ofa ferment fungus. No less interesting is a 
similar discovery in the same line by Dr. 
Beijerinck, communicated to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Amsterdam in relation to the 
formation of gum in the wood of certain stone 
fruits. This he proves very conclusively to be 
brought about by the agency of a fungus belong- 
ing to the Ascomycetes, and which has been 

d Cory Beijerinckii, The experi- 
menter inoculated the stems of these trees with 
small pieces of gum, ard a production of gum 
followed ; but if the pieces used in inoculation 
were heated or boiled for some time, no produc- 
tion followed from the inoculated spot, the 
fungus being destroyed. In this case it is evi- 
dently the fungus plant which is directly intro- 
duced, just as the mushroom plant is introduced 
by the spawn or mycelium in the mushroom 
brick used by the horticalturist. It is probable 
that the minute spores obtain an entrance into 
the tissue of plants where the plant itself cannot 
penetrate; and in this way we may account for 
the production of gum in the interior, where the 
plant itself could scarcely penetrate. Gum is 
not uncommon in thé interior of peach stones. 


.-»«During the past season, MM. Perrotin 
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and Tholiou, of Nice, have been making obser- 
vations upon the surface of Uranus, using the 
fifteen-inch refractor of the Bischoffsheim Ob- 
servatory. On one occasion (March 18th) Mr. 
Lockyer was present as a visitor, and at that 
time the markings seemed to them all much like 
those upon the surface of Mars, A whitish spot 
was distinctly visible on the edge of the planet’s 
disk, resembling one of the polar spots of Mars ; 
and there appeared to be a difference of tint be- 
tween the northern hemisphere and the south- 
ern, the former being the darker. According to 
later observations, however, the appearance is 
more like that 6f Jupiter, and corresponds per- 
fectly with the description given by the Princeton 
observers, a year ago. The whitish spot men- 
tioned above appears to be nearly on the planet’s 
equator, and was seen four times, sometimes on 
the upper limb of the planet and sometimes on 
the lower. The best views seem to have been 
obtained on the first and second of April. The 
observations indicate a rotation period not differ- 
ing much from ten hours, nearly the same as 
that of Jupiter and Saturn ; but they are not yet 
numerous or precise enough to fix it with much 
accuracy. 


q ° 
Personalities. 

A FEW years ago a baggage-man was shame- 
fully entreating a long, singular-looking wooden 
box in the freight room of the Old Colony De- 
pot, Boston. After he had pushed the box here 
and hurled it there he stood it on end in a cor- 
ner. To his consternation a voice at this junc- 
ture proceeded from it: “Oh, don’t! Don’t stand 
me upon my head, Please don’t.” The man 
recovered from his terrified surprise sufficiently 
to leap forward and lay the box horizontally ; 
but a stifled groan arose, and in more pitcous 
accents came new remonstrance: “Oh! no, Now 
you are smothering me. I’m on my face.” A 
crowd soon gathered, of which the long box and 
the excited porter were the center. The boy in- 
side continued to protest and plead. A hammer 
and chisel were brought, and the supposed victim 
of a trance about to be rescued from his coffin, 
when a gentleman interfered. The gentleman 
had been in the room from the first. It was 
Signor Blitz, the ventriloquist, and in the box 
was hia lay-figure, ‘‘Tommy,” with whom he 
used to carry on such amusing dialogues. The 
baggage-man and the crowd were indignant and 
threatened to annihilate the magician and mani- 
kin, and only the coming of the train saved them. 


...-A writer recently alluded to Sir Walter 
Raleigh as a combination of Livingstone, Tenny- 
son, Hume and Oscar Wilde, and observed that 
nothing could better illustrate the difference 
between the times of a man so famous in the 
political literary and social work of them than 
to imagine either of the four modern men 
named arrayed in a white satin vest, close- 
sleeved to the waist, a rich velvet doublet, ele- 
gantly damasked and seeded with pearl, a huge 
hat, with its drooping feather clasped in a ruby 
or pearl agraffe, silk stockings and low shoes 
bedizened with jewels. It is difficult to look 
upon such a hero as what he was—a resolute, 
daring and brilliant soldier and discoverer and 
littérateur—able to plan a successful series of 
campaigns, endure heat and cold with contempt, 
and write the lines of English as lofty as those 
by nearly any of his contemporaries. 





...-Mr. Carlyle was accustomed to keep 
wrapped up in paper and set in a convenient 
corner three or four sovereigns. When guests 
ventured to ask tor what billor other emergency 
they were reserved he would smile grimly and 
observe: ‘*Those? Oh! I lay them by so that 
Mr. Hunt can always have them when he comes 
to borrow o’ me, He’s vera fond o’ borrowin’ 
three or four sovereigns o’ me.” Itis true that 
Leigh Hunt had not much thrift, and was often 
in debt to his literary friends ; but, as a friendly 
writer observed, Leigh Hunt would have given 
Thomas Carlyle or any embarrassed man three 
sovereigns a day, if he could have afforded it, 
and never uttered a syllable about the matter. 


...-The successful and admired French 
painter, Jundt, a man who stood in the foremost 
rank of Parisian artists, lately committed sui- 
cide in a very unpremeditated manner, as it 
seemed, He had been suffering from gout, and 
was sitting alone in his apartment, Rue d’Assas, 
and smoking a pipe. A friend who had been 
calling on him and been entertained very pleas- 
antly, had just left the chamber when M. Jundt 
calmly remarked: “I think I will do it.” He 
laid the long pipe on the window-sill, stepped 
over it carefully and jumped to the street, sev- 
eral stories below. He was taken up dead just 
as his friend emerged from the door of the 
building. 


...-Mrs. Emily A. Pierce and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ward, two ladies of the United States, have re- 
cently ascended together the famous Mexican 
peak Popocatapetl, the name of which has 
daunted the tongue of so many diligent little 
students of geography. Popocatapetl (the Aztec 
phrase for ‘“‘ smoking mountain”) lies forty- 
five miles south of the City of Mexico, and, ac- 
cording to different measurements, is either 





500, 900 or 1,800 feet higher than Mount Blanc. 
The ascent is a very tedious and fatiguing labor, 
the last 3,000 feet being up a cone of snow, lava 
and ash, Ladies have rarely performed the feat. 


.---Charles Villiers Stanford, the rising young 
English composer whose latest success has been 
the opera of ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” is, like 
Balfe and Arthur Sullivan, Tom Moore and 
William Vincent Wallace, an Irishman of pure 
blood. He was born and educated in Dublin, 
and is the great grandson, maternally, of the 
late Lord and Lady (Pamela) Edward Fitz- 
gerald. 


.---Bishop Henry C. Potter advocates the plan 
of an annual contribution from each clergyman 
of his denomination whose salary is over $3,000, 
to be paid into a general fund to augment the 
salaries of clergymen receiving stipends of less 
than $1,000. 


.- +» M. Maspero, the eminent archeologist, hax 
recovered his health, and is again superintending 
Egyptian explorations. He has recently brought 
to light at Saggarah a most valuable tomb of the 
Sixth Dynasty, containing several valuable ob- 
jects. 


-.+-Mr. George Edgar Montgomery, for six 
years the dramatic critic of the New York 
Times has severed his connection with that 
paper, and will occupy himself, at least for the 
present, with general literature. 


zibbles, 


....Off for the Summer—filannels, 
...-The coral insect is a great reef-former. 


...-A Burlington man calls his dog ‘ Cork,’’ 
because his bark is so light. 


....Spicer thinks that a dark horse is the 
nightmare of a convention. 


aston bark can heave an anchor, but a full- 
rigged ship can heave to, 








....A Mississippi man advertises for “‘ colored 
hands,” Why doesn’t he invest in a stylographic 
pen? 

..- “Don’t put in no muskeeter nettin’ for me,’ 


said Aunt Hannah. “I don’t want to breathe 
no strained air.” 


. 


...“ Johnny,” said the editor to his hopeful, 
“are you in the first class at school?” ‘ No,” 
replied the youngster, who had studied the 
paternal sheet, ‘I am registered as second-class 
mail matter.” 

....Dealer: ‘* Would you like to have a 
French clock?” Mrs. Mulcahy: ‘‘ No, indade, I 
don’t want none av yer Frinch clocks, It’s « 
clock that I can understand when it stroiks that 
I want; sol do.” 


... ‘You told me, Arthur, that your doctor ad- 
vised you to drink whisky. Has it done you any 
good?” ‘Well, I should say so! I got a 
barrel of it two weeks ago, and I could hardly 
lift it; and now I can carry it about the room,” 


....A quack doctor, who was giving testimony 
in aSan Francisco court, was asked if he had ever 
performed the operation of decapitation. ‘Oh! 
yes,” he said, “‘I have done that often, often.” 
** Always successfully?” ‘Never lost a patient 
under it.” 


+»»-A Negro held a cow while a cross-eyed 
man was to knock her on the head with an ax. 
The darkey, observing the man’s eyes, in some 
alarm, inquired: ‘‘You gwine to hit whar you 
look?” ‘*Yes.” ‘ Den,” said Cuffee, *‘ hold dis 
cow yourself.” 


....Old Tim borrowed the Governor’s saddle, 
and, after keeping it several months, refused to 
return it. ‘‘ Why don’t you return my saddle?” 
asked the Governor. ‘“ I’se had it four months, 
sah, an’”— “That makes no difference.” “‘ Don’t 
it? Wall, ’'ll keep it longer ef it doan’ make 
no difference. Good day, sah.” 


....Dr. Johnson was observed by a musical 
friend of his to be very inattentive at a concert, 
while a celebrated solo player was giving an ex- 
traordinary performance on his violin. His 
friend, to induce him to take greater notice of 
what was going on, told him how extremely 
difficult it was. ‘‘ Difficult, do you call it, sir?” 
replied the Doctor, ‘‘I wish it were impossible.” 


....‘* Whar’ ye bin?” he asked, as the other boy 
suddenly came around the corner. “To the 
doctor’s!” ‘Fur yer mother?” ‘No, fur me.” 
“What ails you?” “Tongue all coated. See 
there!” ‘What does that mean?” ‘“ Heaps!” 
chuckled the other. “That means rhubarb to 
begin on, and loaf sugar, sweet cake, a veloci- 
pede, roller skates and a jack-knife before I get 
through! Don’t you wish you was me?” 


...-At a party, not long since, where questions 
were put, and facetious if not felicitous answers 
expected, a coal-dealer asked what legal author- 
ity was the favorite of his trade? One answered, 
“Coke.” ‘‘ Right,” said the coal dealer, An- 
other suggested, ‘‘ Blackstone.” ‘Good, too!’ 
said the questioner. ‘Then a little, hard-faced 
man in the corner piped out, “Littleton.’ 
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Whereupon the coal dealer sat down without 
saying anything. 

.- This is the season when a man, sitting be- 
tween a couple of 200-pounders in a crowded 
street car, wishes he had joined the Greeley re- 
lief expedition. 


.-Interviewer: ‘I should like, Mr. Whit- 
man, to have your theory of poetry.” ‘ Well, 
sir, the rhythm should be as undulating as the 
sea, and the rhymes should be as perfect.” 
“But in your last poem you make ‘glorious’ 
rhyme with ‘ hedge fence.’” “Oh! no! You are 
mistaken. Glorious rhymes with the word 
notorious.” ‘ But there is no such word in your 
poem.” ‘No, not in that poem; it was in an- 
other poem, published some time ago.” 


Fine Arts. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS SALON. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 











As usual, the American exhibit in this year’s 
Salon shows more influence of Latin than of 
Saxon schools, Spanish and French have al- 
most exclusively the field, the only noticeable 
exceptions being in the work of Copeland, who 
studied long years in Antwerp, and that of Pick- 
nell which is pre-eminently American. Jules 
Stewart, of Philadelphia, is showily modern- 
Spanish ; Sargent has abandoned, in some meas- 
ure, his Spanish-Fortuny ideal, and indeed, for 
that matter, apparently every other ideal than 
that of clear, sheer, audacious and insolent ugli- 
ness, yet still has a Spanish air, while W. T. 
Dannat, although a pupil of Munkacsy, in his 
dazzling high lights, contrasted with dark local 
color and dense shadow, shows a Spanish inclina- 
tion, although with a dignity and reticence of 
ocrilliant power, seemingly quite beyond the 
reach of the first two named. 

Henry Bacon’s two pictures, ‘‘He Will Re- 
turn” and ‘‘Who Loves Me Follows Me,” show 
a mixture of influences and a falling off of skill, 
The first named is in his usual style, labored 
and circumscribed, with posey attitudes, high 
artificial complexions, rouged lips and ensembie 
of color verging upon cheapness, although 
bright and clear. The other shows an‘admira- 
tion for the Bastien Lepage generalization of 
color, and is more largely treated than is the 
artist’s wont. It shows a coarse, rustic female 
figure carrying milk pails and follow@l by 
swine. 

F. M, Boggs sends two examples of his re- 
fined impressionism—smoky skies and clouded 
water, Turneresque with un-Turneresque sanity ; 
in atmospheres not so much surcharged with 
dazzle and blaze of light as infused and mel- 
lowed by it. ‘‘The Old Canal of Dordrecht,” 
was evidently painted as much for picturesque- 
ness of line as for color or for imaginative 
effect. The peaked, colorful red roofs are in 
slanting light; the left side of the picture is 
many colored, with balconies, canopies, mottled 
walls; yet with wonderful delicacy is kept in 
tone with the broad, colorless gray walls across 
the canal. 

Henry Bisbing sends “A Morning Effect 
in Holland’”—sulky, anatomical cows, in a low, 
dull mass of green. 

Walter Blackmann sends two heads, one, 
‘Za Nint,” the other, “ Tée de Paysanne.” 
They are but heads ani shoulders, are 
Painted with faces in semi-shadow and light 
falling from behind, have a slight tendency 
to purple ix fiesh-tints, and toa silhouette effect, 
but are elegantly and grac~fully refined. 

George W. Chambers, of St. Louis, sends “The 
Dunes,” A desolate sea-coast, with female figures 
outlined against gray sand, pale sand-flowers 
and sapless grass bending in the wind, The 
figures are clumsy, coarse and real; the faces 
are idealized, somewhat as Jules Breton idealizes, 
not in form, but in expression, The foremost 
young girl, coarse-skinned and unbeautiful, 
gazing forward with the dreamy, other-world- 
seeing expression, such as that with which 
Jeanne Darc must have listened to The Voices, 

Bejamin West Clinedinst, of Baltimore, sends 
a masculine portrait—flat, pale, somewhat wood- 
en, yet not without dignity. 

John T. Cvolidge sends, also, a portrait, a lady’s, 
full of the broken shadows and muddled brush- 
work of the Duran School—clever, “‘ free” work, 
but not beautiful. 

Wyatt Eaton's portrait of Madame H. de W. 
is faultless and meritless —a sweet, placid, 
elderly face, placidly painted. 

Clifford Greyson, of Philadelphia, sends ‘‘Ohé, 
le Oanot,” « dusky fisher-girl figure, outlined in 
profile against light sea and sky, It is clever 
workmanship, of the smooth, hard, bright Ge- 
rome School, but so abstract from Nature, while 
yet-so remote from any poetic ideal as to leave 
the spectator quite unimpressed, save coldly, 
by its studio dexterity. 

Alexander Harrison sends two canvases, 
in which the influence of Bastien Lepage, 
one of his masters, strongly predominates 
over that of Gerome, the other—two as oppos- 
ing theorists as it is possible to imagine, 


counteract the other. One canvas is a “Sea- 

scape,” a vast expanse of heaving water sweep- 

ing down upon the spectator. Its defect-is in 

opaque, painty surf. The twilight effect on 

distant water is excellently rendered in blue, 

darkening to purple, with a slight superfice of 

the dusky purple red of departed sunset. The 

other represents desolate Dunes, with thin growth 

of juiceless grass and flowers, and faint, far 

glimpse of sea. It is called ** Les Naufi Agés 

de Glenans,” and shows a group of ugly wooden 

crosses, bending all ways before the winds over 

the grave mounds of the drowned. The canvas 

has no beauty to the eye, the color is fade and 

the perspective upright, after the Bastien-Lepage 

manner, and its spirit wholly misses the im- 
aginative and poetic melancholy which the sub- 
ject is so capable of expressing. The atmo- 

sphere is cheap ; the crosses have the appearance 
of photographers’ cameras. 

Penfold’s “Veuve” is in poetic contrast 
to this picture. It represents a widow, bend- 
ing over the just recovered corpse of her 
drowned husband. Grief Sand pain are in 
the very atmosphere, gray and brooding over 
storm-worn sands, where the dead man lies in 
the center of a rough group of bareheaded 
fisher folk, Even the distant, vague village 
seems a city of weeping, and one almost hears 
the dull gray waves moan, 

Robert Hinkley sends a flat, characterless por- 
trait—an old lady in black, sitting before a pre- 
ternaturally shining silver teapot; a timid por- 
trait, unlike this artist’s usual assured bourgeois 
work, and quite unlike Carolus Duran’s teaching. 
William Henry Howe, of Ravenna, Ohio, hasa 
group of sunny cattle in rain-cloud brooded 
landscape, the cattle spirited and full of life, 
the drawing and modeling animate, the ensemble 
of color luminous, strong, yet refined. 

Henry Morler is represented by two of his hard, 
precise canvases, one usually as much like an- 
other in color and handling as two peas. ‘The Last 
Sacraments” is more pleasing than ‘The Village 
Clockmaker” to one who has seen enough of this 
artist’s dark, bitumened interiors, with their 
profusion of bric-a-brac, their purple whites, 
and definite precision of forms, leaning to the 


resenting an old. man, in eighteenth century 
costume, holding a cup to hi lips. This picture 
has a Dutch finish, and exactness of detail, mi- 
nute, and of rich, low color. . 

R. W. Ourtis has’a peculiar and effective play 
of two lights, not exactly crossing, but meeting 
and barely touching each other. It is called 
‘A Venetian Idler,” and represents an olive- 
skinned Italian peasant woman, sitting upon a 
window-sill against u background of sun-bathed 
foliages. The cold gray walls and floor of the 
room, completely bare of detail, converge, like 
the walls of a tunnel, toward the illumined focus 
where the girl sits. A side light comes in from 
some invisible window, and falls half across the 
figure, the other half of which is steeped in 
background sunshine, while the face is in 
shadow. The general treatment is of almost 
classic severity ; the light treatment of marked 
and scientific finesse, 

Charles H, Davis, of Amesbury, is represented 
by an uninteresting contripution called “ A Yil- 
lageina Plain.” A flat, monotonous expanse 
of crude green grass, unbroken save by a square 
space of black, plowed ground, and one or two 
half-dead trees, runs up toa horizon line cutting 
across the middle of the canvas. A dull, unin- 
teresting collection of roofs, and an ugly nonde- 
script church in the distance, witha sky of 
painted tin, complete the unimpressive scene. 
C, E, Dubois’s “‘ Sans les Oliviers-Menton,” is 
an “effect” picture, sharp shadows and vivid 
sunshine, gnarled, fantastic, gigantic tree 
trunks, dusky masses of distant foliage and 
‘blue hills set rather than fused in a brilliant 
Southern atmosphere. It is not a tranquil can- 
vas, although every form in it is still, the optical 
effect being too pungent to give any impression 
of repose. 

Dennett Grover, of Chicago, sends two por- 
traits bourgeois faces, bourgeoisment painted. 
Ernest Parton sends one of bis stenciled land- 
scapes, with wiry foliage and Partonesque 
daffled pool; and distinguishes himself from 
among his countrymen by appearing in the 
catalogue as ‘‘né en Angleterre,” 

Chas, Pilatt, of New York, bas a Dutch land- 
scape, broadly painted, yet with such careful 





fault rather of hardness than of freedom, to 
have them somewhat pall upon him. The ‘ Der- 
niers Sacrements” represents a priest and two 
acolytes leaving the peasant cottage where death 
is, and against the door of which a grief-stricken 
mourner bows her head. 

Charles Sprague Pearce has a praying figure 
of a young girl against flat, unbroken back- 
ground. The girl is a ragged paysanne, in gray, 
patched gown and tight-fitting blue white skull- 
cap. It is a thoroughly cold art, emotionally 
speaking, but with masterly reserve of strength 
in treatment, as Pearce’s work usually has, and, 
with its beautiful modeling, has a certain high- 
bred elegance—an aristocrativeness of technique, 
80 to speak—joined to a perceptible common- 
placeness, which is not of the subject, but of the 
artist’s imagination. 

Henry R, Poor has ‘‘ Ulysses Simulantla Jolie,” 
that is, plowing the pebbled sea-shore with 
yoked horse and ox. It has the heroic forms of 
Luminais, his master, even although the man 
seems absurdly small” compared with the pro- 
digious animals, The drawing of the animals is 
very bad—the horse wooden, the ox impossible, 
the gait of both almost ridiculous, The figures 
are all in bold relief, the color clear, light, 
bright. 

E. E. Simmons has one decorative panel and a 
picture, ‘‘Les Bout dela Cour.” The firstis a 
surface of delicate light green, a faint vista of 
verdure clouded with white, fluffy sprays of 
bloom. A faint, low-toned figure of a young pay- 
sanne stands, with her knitting, in the center of 
the shadowless, perspectiveless canvas. The sec- 
ond is a low-toned, broadly painted figure-pic- 
ture, in its flat simplicity scarcely leas decorative 
than the first. 

Edwin L. Weeks has two white architectural 
canvases representing East Indian scenes. 
One has a portal at twp of flight of high 
steps, said portal picked out with cheap colored 
green oriental decoration; at the foot of the 
stairs an elephant, covered with cheap cardinal 
red. The other, ‘Un Sanctuaire @ Bombay,” is 
an elaborately peopled canvas, etill architectural ; 
brilliant in tone, but showing no poetry of idea, 
although an abundance of florid prose. 

Ogden Wood has a cowscape, with carven 
cows, and opaque green grass—cows fer less 
bovine than sculptural, smooth hided, with ex- 
pressive heads. 

Fred D. Williams, of Boston, calls his pic- 
ture “End of a Fine Day in October, in 
the Environs of Vezelay.” It represents a 
somewhat distant spired and domed town, with 

a chatean upon a hill, There seems verv little 
of Nature inthe picture, and it was evidently 
painted from a good deal of memory and from 
bits of memoranda. The whole is bathed, one 
might better say swamped, in a curious, unreal 
light—a livid, purplish magenta, anything but 
artistically effective or pleasing. It looks to be a 
quite accidental and unintended effect, as if some 
extraneous color-ftuid had been, par hazard, 
slopped over it. 

Harry Wilson Watrous, of San Francisco, 


precision and clear lines, that, at its magic point 
of view, it has an almost elaborate definiteness, 
The sky is billowy, the atmosphere clear enough 
for frozen Greenland, rather than suggestive of 
vaporous, canal-threaded Holland, the color har- 
monious, the tone silvery. 

O. 8. Reinhart has two delicious bits of color— 
delicate and refined. One canvas, “La Péchense 
de Moules,” is a painted poem, even although 
only an old fisherwoman looking out over the sea, 
She is not a real old woman, however, weather- 
coarsened and unclean, but an inaginative crea- 
tion, which, while true to broad, wbsolute truths 
of Nature, has a grace, a dignitv, a refinement of 
form, puse, expression, that only the imagina- 
tion of man can lend to Nature’s hard prose. 
C, Z. Ulrich sends ** The Glass Blowers,” ex- 
hibited last year in the New York Academy— 
his hard, bright, highly-finished work, with 
strongly-characterized faces, thrown up by arti- 
ficial light. 

John H. Twatchman, of Cincinnati, shows @ 
tiny canvas of colossal wunloveliness, called 
“L’hiver én Amerique.” It is a “‘ snowscape,” 
a white expanse, broken by spaces of withered 
grass, where the snow has melted or blown 
away. Two or three dreary, horrible American 
farmhouses, perfectly square, with square win- 
dows, eaveless, flat-pitched roofs and no hints at 
decorative palcony, piazza, gable or portico— 
looking more like barns than human habitations 
—give one shivering realization of the sordid 
uncomeliness of the lives within, and deprive thé 
scenes of even such poetic melancholy as its 
purely elemental dreariness might otherwise 
have given it, 

Fred Waugh sends ‘‘A White Frost ”—a misty, 
blotty sketch of frost-rimed bush and grass 
rising almost tothe top of the canvas, and over- 
run with misty, blotty bogs; an atmospheric 
study, successful in its way. 

Alfred B, Copeland, of Boston, sends a ‘‘Ooin 
d’atelier,” an orderly disorder of studio “ props,” 
beautifully drawn and painted. 

E. D. Boit sends some excellent drawing in a 
mass of crude, inharmonious color, reprerent- 
ing a geometrically laid-out garden—one of 
the shrieking carpet patterns—in which blazing 
geraniums lay cheek by jowl with purple 
mignonette. It is good brush-work, worthy a 
little better subject, 

J. L. Stewart sends a showy ‘ Conversation 
Piece,” representing ‘‘ Fiveo’clock Tea.” A col- 
lection of fashionables gorgeously arrayed and 
gossiping all over the canvas, It is the popular 
illustrated-journal style of art, painted in an im- 
possible light, such as never was on land or sea, 
and which can only be described as like that re- 
flected from ten thousand quicksilvered mirrors, 
flashing and reflashing each other. 

The gem and prize of the whole American ex- 
hibit is Dannat’s ‘‘ Quartette.” The subject is 


esqne, the whole canvas a marked object in the 
Exhibition. ? 








and chosen, one would think, the one -to 





has a tiny cabinet picture, “Le Café,” rep- 


Missal eye. 


apna’ W.F., aac N.J., resigns, 
DEWITT, M. H., accepts call to Rose, N. Y. 
DONEGAN, D. 8., Erie, Ill,, resigns. 
DUNCANNON, J. C., ord. in Jordanville, N. ¥. 
EVERTS, W. W., Jr., Hartford, Conn., called to 
First ch., Newport, R. I. 

FAUNCE, W. H. P., settles in Springfield, 
Maas. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., D.D., Richmond, Va., ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Atlanta, Ga. 
MoKINNEY, W. D., accepts call to Ansonia, 
Oonn, 

NEEDHAM, Gerorar C., called to Delaware 
Avenue ch., Wilmington, Del, 

PURINTON, Geonraz D., ord. at Hodges, 8. C. 
RHOADES, W. ©. P., Granville, called to Ninth 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

RIOH, J. A., removes from Truxton to Mahopac 
Falls, N. Y. 

SAUNDERS, Samvet, accepts call to Suffolk, 
Va. 

SHORT, G. M., Urbana, Ill, accepts call to 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BURRILL, J. D., Union Seminary, called to 

Washington St. ch., Beverly, Mass. 

BUSHNELL, Joun E., Yale Seminary, called to 

Saybrook, Conn. 

CATE, Groner H., Collinsville, Conn,, resigns. 

COOK, O. C., ord. in McIndoes Falls, Vt. 

COOK, Cuanzes H., Rantoul, fl, resigns. 

DAGLEISH, G. 0., East Cowes, Isle of Wight, 

called to Chage, Mich, 

DODGE, Bensamin, Center Lebanon, Me., re- 

signs, 

DOUGLAS, OxinTon, ord. in Ashton, Dak. 

ELLSWORTH, E. 8., ord. in Le Raysville, Penn. 

ERNST, F, W., South Hartford, N. Y., resigns. 

FLANDERS, Onartes N., inet. in Newport, 

N. H. 

HARRIMAN, Naruan H., ord, in First ch., Ban- 
gor, Me, 

HUBBARD, G. H., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Roodhouse, Ill. 

JOHNSON, Onanes 0., Smyrna, accepts call to 
Condor, N. Y¥. 

McCONOUGHEY, A. M., accepts call to Fre- 
donia, Mich, 

MoNAIR, Davin C., Olney, Ill., resigns. 

MORRIS, E. J., Neath, Penn., becomes pastor of 
the Welsh ch., New York City, in September. 

MURKLAND, Cuanues 8., inst. in Third ch., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

NORTON, E. C., ord. in Yankton College, Dak. 

PEEBLES, Grorex, recently from Scotland, 
called to Avon, Ill, 

i E. 7 0 emcee called to West ch., 


oo Jenemisn E., First ch., Washington, 
D. C., resigns, 


SCOTT, Gzonor H., Lawrence, Kan., called to 
Crete, Neb. 

SEYMOUR, Joxrt M., Fort Wayne, Ind., resigns, 

SHAW, G. W., ord, in Ashton, Dak. 

SNYDER, H. 8., Yale Seminary, goes to North- 
ford, Conn., for one year, 

THRALL, Homes, sville, O., accepte call 
to Garden Petite hen 

TODD, Henny A., Pierre, accepts call to Fair- 
bank, Dak. 

WATHEN, Cuakes B., inst. in Orono, Me. 


WIGHT, Cuaruzs A., Yale Seminary, goes to 
Limerick, Me., tor three months. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 
CONDE, 8. L., Tunkhannock, Penn., called to 
Rockford, Il. 


DICKEY, H. 8., accepts call to Osceola, Neb. 
ame J. J., accepts call to McKeesport, 


ines Tomas R., inst. in Lower Brandy- 
wine, Penn. 


McLEAN, R. F., inst. in New Bloomfield, Penn, 
— J. ©., Academia, called to Tidioute, 


eee Wim K., accepts call to Port 
Penn, Del. 


SHARPLESS, 8. F., inst, in Bourneville, O. 
STRAIN, D. J., called to Virginia, Ill, 


THOMPSON, E. J., Casselton, Dak., accepts 
to Salem; Or. a 


TODD, E., ord. and inst, in Mendon, Ia, 
way Davin, Jr., ord. and inst, in Ringoes, 


WINTERS = inst, in Second ch., Williams- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BRAYSHAW, Wuaam, Forestville, Ind., called 
to Oskaloose, Ia, 
BURTON, Lewis, accepts call to St. Mark’ 
Cleveland, 0. 2 


J 
oe i Lavi Wri11am, Cleveland, 0., ac- 
to Richmond, Va. vie 
intoecs., J. Dupuey, Canaseraga, N. Y. 
cepts a hospital position in Portland, Ore. 
Snenes, §. M. N., accepts call to Hawkinsville, 


GRAHAM, Ricuarpsox, removes from Tod- 
morden to Frankf Frankford, Philadelphia, Penn, 
HARTMANN, E. A., aati accepts 
to Duanesburgh, N mg 
MARVIN, D., Jz., rena N. J., resigns. 
ROGERS, Joun H., called to Easton, Ind. 





Paris, May, 1s, 


WILSUN, Boszrt, accepts call to St. Luke’ 
Charleston, 8, 0. * 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






* {June 19, 1884. 








School and College. 


Tae National Bareau of Education publishes, 
in one of its Circulars of Information, an 
article by J. L. M. Ourry, LL.D., on “ National 
Aid to Education.” Dr. Curry lays down the fol- 
lowing general principles by which the Govern- 
ment should be controlled in giving its aid: 

*(1) It should be based on liliteracy, and not on 
population. Illiteracy creates the danger and the 
obligation and justifies the exercise of the power. 

(2) It should be adequate, continued for ten 
years, and decrease annually after the second or 
third year, 0 as not to beget a sense and habit of 
dependence, and 80 that, at the expiration of the 
term of years, when the aid is withdrawn, the states 
will be able to carry on the school systems in im- 
proved efficiency. 

**(8) The aid, at farthest after the second year, 
should be contingent upon the contribution by state 
and local revenues of an equa] amount. The Pea- 
body trust has found the principle of helping those 
who help themselves to be stimulating and invajua- 
ble. 

(4) State systems of education should not be su- 
perseded, but Judiciously supplemented. The 
states must establish and control the schools, rely 
mainly on themselves, and accept Federal aid as 
temporary, meeting a present exigency. The ob- 
ject is to help public schools in the states, so that 

the systems, trained to superior efficiency, can live 
and prosper when Federal ald ceases, The strain 
upon centralized official machinery is already too 
great, and there is no need to enhance the centripe- 
tal tendencies of the General Government or to 
minify the influence and authority of the states. 

** (5) The aid shoald be mainly given for primary 
instraction, allowing a fraction for training of 
teachers. 

“(6) In the apportionment and disbursement, 
some Federal direction and oversight cannot be ob- 
jectionable.” 


....The 130th commencement of Columbia 
College was held in the Academy of Music, of 
this city, on Wednesday of last week. The fol- 
lowing degrecs were conferred : Bachelor of Arta, 
51; Engineer of Mines, 35; Civil Engineer, 15; 
Bachelor of Philosophy, in course of chemis- 
try, 10; Bachelor of Philosophy, in course of 
architecture, 5; Bachelor of Philosophy, in 
course of political science, 17; Master of Arts, 
23; Doctor of Philosophy, 9. The degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred on H. T, Peck, 
of the faculty of the college, that of Master of 
Arts on Charles Waldstein, a graduate of the 
college, now rector of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
of Archwology and Art, Cambridge, England, 
and that of Doctor of Sacred Theology on the 
Rev. William D. Walker, Missionary Rishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Northern 
Dakotah. 


+++ +The Faculty of Oberlin have unanimously 
nominated Prof. Frank H. Foster, of Middlebury 
Jollege to the chair of Church History, made 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Judson Smith, 
and he has accepted the call, Professor Foster 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1873, 
and took the degree of Doctor of Phjlosophy at 
Leipzig in 1882. 


...-On Wednesday, June llth, commence- 
ment exercises were held in Vassar College, 
Thirty young ladies received the baccalaureate 
degree, six the diploma of the School of Paint- 
ing, and seven the diploma of the School of 
Muzic. 


....-During commencement week at Yale, the 
statue of the late Prof. Benjamin Silliman will 
be unveiled, An address on the character and 
services of Professor Silliman will be delivered 
by Pres. Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


«.--The Carleton College commencement 
occurs to-day, our announcement of last week 
having been incorrect in giving June 16th as the 
date. Commencement at Berea College will 
occur on the 25th inst. 


.«+-President Potter, of Union College, has 
resigned, and has accepted the presidency of 
Hobart College. The endeavor will be made at 
Union to secure a president who shall unite the 
opporing factions. 


.-.-The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvaria have elected Dr. William Pepper pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of medicine, to 
succeed Dr. Alford Stille, resigned. 


----The commencement at Hanover College 
in Madison, Ind., occurred last Friday. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws waa conferred upon 
Benjamin Harrison. 


...-The first annual catalogue of the Chicago 
Manual Training School has just been issued. 
The first year class contained 74 students. 


..--Hamline (Minn.) University has had a 
total attendance, during the college year just 
ended, of 138 students. 


..+.There are 207 students in attendance at 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. 


--+«The commencement of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, occurs to-day. 


..--Dartmouth has received $250,000 during 


issiows, 


Tue Rev. D. C. Green, of Kioto, Japan, 
sends us the following important memorandum, 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Osaka 
and Kobe Missionary Association, in Kioto, 
April 22d, 1884: 

The Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association hav- 
ing discussed the question of exterritoriality, in con- 
nection with the proposed revision of the treaties, 
the undersigned desire to place on record a formal 
expression of their opinion that the time has ar- 
rived when substantial modifications should be made 
in those provisions of the existing treaties which 
give exceptional privileges to the subjects and citi- 
zens of the Treaty Powers, and which are considered 
by the Japanese Government and people to be an 10- 
fringement of their just and sovereign rights as an 
independent nation, The circumstances under 
which Japan was brought into treaty relations with 
Western Powers were clearly exceptional, and, in 
the interests of both Japanese and foreigners alike, 
exceptional arrangements were undoubtedly neces- 
sary. But the lapse of twenty-five years has placed 
usin such a widely different position, as, in our 
opinion, to require that at least some of the excep- 
tional provisions of the existing treaties should be 
modified, and that concessions should be made to 
any Just and reasonable demand of the Japanese 
Government in this direction. The interests cre- 
ated under the existing treaties certainly demand 
the most careful consideration of those to whom 
they are entrusted ; but, in our opinion, the diMculty 
of safeguarding those interests ought not to stand 
in the way of a speedy revision of the treaties, such 
as shal) be both just ia principle and a generous 

acknowledgment on the part of foreign nations of 
the real progress Japan has made since the present 
treaties were framed, 

OSAKA, April 28th, 1884. 

ARTHUR W. POOLE, Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
jJand in Japan. 

D. C. Greens, A. B.C, F. M., Kioto, 

M. L. GORDON, bad “ 

D. W. LEARNED, ‘“ “ 

J. D. Davis, “ “ 

T. 8. TynG, A, E. Mission, Osaka. 

JOHN McKIM, “ “ 

T. T. ALEXANDER, A. P, Mission, Osaka, 

WALLACE TAYLOR, A. B. C, F. M,, Osaka, 

J. H. De Forest, es “ 
A, D. Hal, C. P. Miss., Osaka, 

G. H. Poi, C. M. Society, Osaka, 

Joun T. GuLick, A. B.C. F. M., Osaka. 
Cas. F. WARREN, C. M. Society, Osaka. 
Henry LANING, A. E. Miss, “ “ 
C.M. Fisuer, A. P, “ “ “ 
Geo. ALLCHIN, A. B, C. F. M., “ 
HENRY EVINGTON, C, M. Society, “ 


A. R. Morris, A. E. Miss. “ “ 
J. L. ATKINSON, A. B, C, F. M., Kobe, 
Dewitt C, JENKS, ts “ 


J. B. Hain, C, P, Mission, Osaka. 

James H, Pecrer, A. B. C. F. M., Okayama, 
OTs Caky, Jr., nad bed 
James B. Porter, A. P. Miss., Kanazawa, 
ARTHUR B. HUTCHINSON, C, M. 8., Nagasaki. 
JOuN B. BRANDRAM, A] “ 

W. C, Kiroutn, M. E. C. &., “ 


....-The annual meeting of the mission of the 
American Board of Western Turkey was held at 
Constantinople on the 2lst of May. Peculiar 
interest attaches to this meeting from the fact 
that, in counection with it, a General Conference 
also met,composed of representative pastors from 
all the station fields and an equal number of 
missionaries. This Conference, the fruit of 
the resolutions passed at Detroit, is the first of 
the kind held in Turkey. The difficulties of 
travel and the poverty of the churches would 
alone suffice to prevent such a meeting. Had 
not the American Board paid the expenses of 
the delegates to this present conference, it could 
not have been held. Several delegates had to 
make a difficult journey, of two weeks duration, 
inorder to attend. It is hoped that this meet- 
ing may result in furnishing the clew to a prac- 
tical vasis of regular co-operation by means of 
local confercnces. The first business of the 
Conference was to consider the needs of the 
Mission Theological Seminary, now located at 
Marsovan. It had already been shown, by the 
experience of some years, that it is practically 
impossible to induce Greek young men to go to 
Marsovan, an Armenian town, to study theol- 
ogy, even under Greek-speaking professors, 
Hence, serious thoughts were entertained of pro- 
posing the removal of the existing seminary, or, 
as an alternative, the founding of a new theo- 
logical seminary at Smyrna or Constantinople, 
exclusively for Greeks, Early in the meeting of 
the Conference it became evident that the Ar- 
menian delegates were unanimously of opinion 
that the location of the Seminary at Marsovan 
is unfortunate. In fact, it was clearly intimated 
by pastors, graduates of the Seminary, and 
others, that a theological seminary at any point 
outside of Constantinople, would never receive 
the cordial support of the Armenian churches. 
To satisfy this feeling, as well as to avoid the 
necessity for providing separate seminaries for 
the two races, the Conference will ask the 
Board to open a new theological seminary at 
Constantinople to take the place of the one at 
Marsovan, and to provide, in the new seminary, 
thorough theological instruction for men of any 
race or nationality, The strong feeling against 
the Seminary at Marsovan appears to be bused 
on the oriental idea that wisdom must center at 


school ean never equal in attainment or weight 
men who have seen the world by living in Con- 
stantinople. 


Washington Aotes. 


Presmpent Antruur talks freely about the 
Chicago Convention and the loss of the nomina- 
tion. While he will give such support to the 
ticket of Blaine and Logan as party exigencies 
may require, and while his personal relations 
with both the candidates are agreeable and un- 
strained, yet it is no secret in Washington that 
Mr. Arthur holds that Mr. Blaine entirely failed 
to exhibit candor and common truthfulness dur- 
ing the months he remained in the cabinet after 
the death of President Garfield. Mr. Arthur 
has never concealed from his friends that, how- 
ever much he might desire to establish a politi- 
cal friendship with Mr. Blaine, the insincere 
course of Mr Biaine toward him had made this 
impossible. Of course, the President is very 
circumspect in his language, and while he will 
characterize such conduct in plain terms in 
private, it is not to be expected that he will 
make a public declaration to the effect that a 
Secretary of State has lied to him and cannot be 
trusted, 








...-Senator West, of Wisconsin, has intro- 
duced an amendment to the rules of Congress, 
providing that hereafter no matter shall be 
printed in the Congressional Record except such 
as shall have been actually read or spoken in ‘he 
Senate and House of Representatives. This would 
be an admirable rule ; but its adoption is doubt- 
ful. The Senator haa, doubtless, been led to 
make the proposition at this time by the pre- 
sumption of a Republican member from New 
Jersey who, on the day after the Chicago nom- 
ination, caused to be printed in tre Record 
everything from Mr. Blaine’s book on Congress, 
which relates to the Tariff question, preceded by 
the statement that he (the member) had deliv- 
ered the said selections as a speech in the House 
on the 6th of May—more than a month previous. 
Of course the member had not delivered any- 
thing in the House on that date, nor even 
thought of so doing. He was merely using the 
Record to flatter Mr. Blaine and curry favor with 
him. 


....Senator Dawes has procured the passage 
of a resolution by the Senate, authorizing an in- 
vestigation during the Summer recess of Con- 
gress into the condition of all the tribes in the 
Indian Territory. The House has just passed 
bills authorizing the extension of several new 
railroads through the territory, and, if they pass 
the Senate also, there will be but a small portion 
of the lands in the territory that will not be 
directly accessible to settlers. When that is 
done it will be harder than ever to keep the 
squatters out. Everybody understands that the 
Indian Territory is bound to be developed in 
some way, and Senator Dawes, and other friends 
of the Indians, are anxious to protect their 
rights and prevent the spoliation of their prop- 
erty. 


....Mr. Walker Blaine, the oldest son of the 
Republican candidate, has been for some time 
the assistant to Mr. Cresswell, the counsel for 
the Government in the Court of Alabama claims. 
He has closed his work for the Summer, and 
gone home to Augusta, to act as principal secre- 
tary to his father during the presidential cam- 
paign. 


....Miss Blanche Nevin, of Pennsylvania, 
has been in Washington on a visit to her friend, 
Mrs, Isham Hornsby. While at the capital she 
had the pleasure of seeing her statue of Muhien- 
burg set ip in the Statuary Hall, in com- 
pany with the statue of William Penn to repre- 
sent the State of Pennsylvania, 


....€enor Galvan and suite have come here 
from the Republic of Santo Domingo and he 
intends to open a Domingan legation here. 
Whether the United States will send any one to 
the alleged republic to be our diplomatic repre- 
sentative there, is altogether doubtful. 


...-No doubt is now entertained in Washing- 
ton that Mr. George Bliss, of New York, who 
was paid $160 a day as counsel for the Govern- 
ment against the Star Route thieves, did every- 
thing he could to prevent any of them from 
being punished, 


....-There was a very pretty wedding at St. 
John’s, the other evening, when Lieutenant Fox, 
of the Navy, aid-de-camp to Admiral Porter, was 
married to Miss Nellie Beckwith, daughter of 
the late Gen. Beckwith, U. 8. Army. 


...-The President has selected a prominent 
man as Minister to Berlin, and he will be 
appointed in a few days, The name is withheld 
until the appointment is announced to the 
Senate. 


...-A great many families have gone away 
from Washington during the past week for the 
Summer. Most of the senators’ families have 
already gone. 








the past three years. 





the capital, and that graduates of a provincial , 


...«The Adjutant-General of the Army goes 
to England next month for a two months’ rest. 
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The prompt mention tn owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE PROLEGOMENA TO TISCHEN- 
DORF’S NEW TESTAMENT.* 


BY PROF. ISAAO HALL. 





How long and anxiously scholars have 
awaited the appearance of Gregory and 
Abbot’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s great 
edition of the Greek New Testament (editio 
viii, critica maior), needs no words to tell it 
here. The first copies reached this coun- 
try May 19th or 20th, and were received 
and devoured with all the eagerness imagin- 
able. 

Those who knew the authors knew tbat 
the work would be at least thorough and 
accurate, and that any delay in the appear- 
ance of it would be on'y a delay for 
necessary investigation or possible revision. 
It seems almost superfluous to say that the 
result is not disappointing, unless it be to 
those who did not know that the first part 
only was to appear by itself, and the sec- 
ond to be suspended till Dr. Gregory could 
complete certain researches which require 
extensive journeys, on which he intends 
soon to set out. 

Of material which Tischendorf left avail- 
able for the construction of this work, 
nearly all is comprised ia the Prolegomena 
to his editio vii, critica maior, and his works 
published since 1859, the date of that 
edition. For almost everything else, in- 
cluding even the key to the often mysteri- 
ous abbreviations in the notes of the present 
edition, the authors of the Prolegomena were 
left to their own resources. The result is 
one of which Tischendorf himself would 
have been proud; while his acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Abbot of contributions to the 
correctness and completeness of his New 
Testament, while it was still coming out in 
fascicles, show that in his lifetime he well 
knew the ability of at least one of his suc- 
ceors in the herculean work. 

The Prolegomena is a thesaurus of infor- 
mation about the New Testament and its 
text, drawing upon all available sources 
for fullness and accuracy, It is far more 
copious than any similar work ever pro- 
duced, and, at the same time, much more 
condensed. This first part is twice as long 
as Tischendorf’s entire last Prolegomena. It 
corrects innumerable mistakes of preceding 
editors and critical writers, and stands 

facile princeps as a text-critical introduction 
to the Greek New Testament in general, as 
well as complete (with respect to the part 
issued) in its relation to the text and notes 
of the work to which it belongs. In com- 
parison with ‘‘ Introductions,” it lacks the 
illustrative fac similes and paleographical 
treatise generally thought essential to 
works of that class; and in comparison 
with other Prolegomena, it gives no such 
developed system and application of critical 
rules as the second volume of Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek New Testament. But, with- 
in its scope, it is all that could be desired or 
expected. 

The whole plan of the work includes 
twelve chapters, which it is best here to 
enumerate entire. They treat of: The life 
and works of Tischendorf; the critical ap- 
paratus (stated rather in brief summary, 
and expanded further on in several chap- 
ters); the laws observed in constructing 
the text; the grammatical matters (includ- 
ing orthography and accent); the form of 
the text (order of books, and their divis- 
ions); history of the text; the uncial man- 
uscripts. Here the first part ends. The 
second is to contain: Cursive manuscripts 
and lectionaries; versions; ecclesiastical 
writers (fathers); tables exhibiting summa- 
ries of the witnesses to the text; addenda 
and emendanda; indexes, five in number. 

The life of Tischendorf (Dr. Gregory had 
already written the best extant, in The Bid- 
liotheca Sacra for January, 1876) is com- 
pressed within four pages; but the cata- 
logue of his writings fills fifteen, six of 
which are occupied with works published 
“* NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAKCE ad anti- 
quissimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum criticum 
apposuit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF,. Editio Critica 
maior. Vol 111, Pro seripsit, CASPARUS 
Renatus Grecory additie curie t EzRaz ABBOT, 


pars prior, 8vo. (22.5x14.6 centimeters) pp. 440. Leipzig: 
J,C. Hinrichs Price, in paper, $3.60, 
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since the previous edition of the critica 
maior, and furnished the Tischendorfian 
part of the fund of information which the 
present authors were obliged to supple- 
ment. Nineteen pages are occupied with 
the summary statement of the critica] ap- 
paratus, in which it appears that fifteen 
uncial manuscripts were discovered by 
Tischendorf, twenty-three were first used 
by him for critical purposes, twenty-one 
were published by him, four were copied, 
and thirteen collated. For the editio septi- 
ma Tischendorf used only fifty-one uncial 
manuscripts; for the present edition, over 
eighty. Much of this portion of the work, 
as well as of the next, on the laws observed 
in constructing the text, could be derived 
immediately from the Prolegomena to the 
editio septima ; but the labor of examining, 
investigating and supplementing was by 
no means slight. In this part many inval- 
uable foot-notes are added, and the whole 
is a mixture of the words of Tischendorf 
and the matter of the new authors. But 
the section ‘‘ De Grammaticis” is enlarged 
to an extent about double, and exceedingly 
enriched in every direction. In this sec- 
tion, too, the real testimony of the maiu- 
scripts is brought out in a way that is fine; 
a way that utterly turns the tables on those 
who have preferred the forms of medieval 
scribes to those of the ancient witnesses, 
and shows that the modern critics have 
followed actual law and usage, and by no 
means the caprice of provincial copyists. 
This portion alone is a treatise of rare 
merit. 

Concerning the chapter ‘‘De Textus 
Forma,” the latter portion, including a 
treatise on and collation of the differences 
introduced in the verse-divisions by vari- 
ous editors, bears the name of Dr. Abbot 
as its sole author. This portion is unusual- 
ly noteworthy for its correcting the errors 
of numerous critics (Tregelles among the 
number) on the Euthalian division of the 
Acts, besides, also, the errors of a mulli- 
tude of English and continental writers, 
concerning the history of the modern chap, 
ters and verses. His full collation includes 
thirty-eight editors of the New Testament, 
including fifty-one editions of the Greek 
New Testament, besides nine versions. 

The history of the text includes (1) the 
ancient recensions, or, rather, a review of 
the theoretical ancient recensions assumed 
by various New Testament editors, from 
Bengel to Westcott and Hort, showing inci- 
dentally that the manuscripts group them- 
selves in families, but unhampered by any 
theory of its own; (2) the historical edi- 
tions of the Greek New 'l'estament, from 
the Complutensian (1514) to Westcott and 
Hort; and (3) giving a collation of the text 
of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort. Nothing will be found elsewhere to 
equal this account in accuracy; as may 
readily be seen by comparing, for instance, 
Scrivener’s account of the same matter, 
oreven that of Tregelles. Yet, an unac- 
co untable slip occurs on page 215, note 1, 
where it is said of the minute edition of 
Henry Stephen, of 1576: *' Cui editioni 
versio Beeae Latina inest.” That book does 
not contain Beza’s Latin; and the fact was 
familiar to Dr. Abbot, who owned a copy, 
and not only often consulted it, but had 
collated it from beginning to end, besides 
more than once correcting errors made in 
the statements of others respecting the 
book. 

In this part of the work great use is made 
of the labors of Reuss, as exhibited in his 
Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greci (Stras- 
burg, 1872). It is pleasing to see, also, that 
as in the editio septima, so here, the ‘ Pro- 
posals” of Bentley (1727) are given in 
full, with some corrections by Dr. Gregory, 
of the former copy. This history of the 
printed editions is well digested as to 
epochs; and in assigning his proper place 
to Dr. Abbot, Dr. Gregory pays him a 
just and feeling tribute, in words that are 
worth repeating : 


“Ipse minime praeterire possum partem 
illam laborum Abboti, quae ad aliorum scripla 
aitinet; indicio, erudilione, accuratione, amicitia, 
omni modo per multos annos multis et in 
Primis iuvenibus textus sacri studiosis subvenit, 
¢ orrigens, suggerens, restringens, incitans,” 

Another pleasing feature of this portion 
of the work is the different light in which 

Dr. Tregelles appears, compared with the 
Position he occupied in the Prolegomena 





to the editio septima. Tischendorf, indeed, 
did him full honor there, and handsomely 
acknowledged his own indebtedness to 
him; still a slight but unhappy misunder- 
standing about certain projects of publica- 
tion had made it seem proper to Tischen- 
dorf to vindicate himself, to the length of 
several pages. But the present work re- 
cords the full reconciliation--if it deserves 
so strong a name—on that minor matter, 
long before a death-stroke of like nature 
removed each of the two loving friends be- 
yond the reach of misconstruction. 


The work ends with a long chapter on 
the uncial manuscripts, which, it is almost 
needless to say, far exceed in accuracy 
anything else in print. The whole number 
now known is eighty-eight. The descrip- 
tions, account of contents, and biblio- 
graphical references to writers on the sub- 
ject, are fully abreast of the last investiga- 
tions hitherto made. The history of the 
Sinaitic manuscript is less expanded than 
we meet it elsewhere; butit would be hard, 
even in Tischendorf’s own account, to find 
more matter in so smallaspace. The ac- 
count of the Vatican manuscript has, nec- 
essarily, since its proper publication and 
accessibility, been shorn of much that was 
appropriate, if not necessary, in Tischen- 
dorf’s editio septima. A most valuable 
feature in this part of the work is the exact 
information furnished of the precise con- 
tents, and the precise extent of the gaps, of 
each manuscript. 


No human work is infallible; but the two 
pages of ‘‘Addenda et Hmendanda” show 
with what extreme care Dr. Gregory has 
revised the work after printing. A large 
proportion are mere clerical errors; others 
mere changes in tabulated statements, so 
as to preserve the alphabetic order. The 
error of one day in the date of Dr. Abbot's 
death was probably owing to the printer's 
distance from America. But one other 
error remains, which is worth correcting. 
On p. 847, among the reasons given for de- 
ciding the age of the Sinaitic manuscript, 
is the following: ‘‘ Librorum ordine quosicut 
in Syra vetere versione Paul ante Act pona- 
tur.” This statement is a repetition of 
Tischendorf’s words in his two Sinaitic 
New Testaments, p. xxxi of the 4to of 1863, 
and p. lviii of the 8vo of 1865; made in 
substance also on p. 66 of Die Sinaibibel. 
The same statement about the order of 
books is made on p. 133 of this Prolegomena, 
where the old Syriac version is classed as 
one of the authorities for the order: Gos- 
pels, Pauline Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epis- 
tles. No .authority for this statement is 
given anywhere, unless it is implied ina 
citation from Gregory Bar-hebreus (A. 
D. 1286), which was given also inthe Prole- 
gomenu to the seventh edition p. xii; but 
that is inapplicable, because Bar-hebreus 
includes II and III John, II Peter, and 
Jude, which were no part of the Old Syriac. 
It is also irrelevant, as Bar-hebreus was 
not treating of the order of books. If Hody 
(noted on p. 131, note 1, as the chief reposi- 
tory of authorities on the order of books) 
is referred to, he only gave as the 
Syriac order that of the Widmanstadt edition 
of 1555, folowing the dates at which each part 
was printed (Gospels, May 18th; Epistles of 
Paul, July 18th; Acts, August 14th; Catho- 
lic Epistles September 2ist), and in that 
New Testament the books were not bound 
together always in the same order. The 
writer’s copy, for example, has the order: 
Gospels, Acts, Paul, Catholic Epistles. 
Another reason may be supposed to exist 
in Ebedjesu, who was represented formerly 
by Tischendorf (though not in this Prole- 
gomena) as testifying to the order of books 
among the Nestorians (Gospels, Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, Paul); but the fact is 
that, -though Ebedjesu was a Nestorian 
writer, his catalogue was one of ali the 
ecclesiastical writers, whether Syrian or not, 
beginning with the Scriptures and includ- 
ing all he knew. For instance, after the 
Bible came the writings of Tatian, Ammo- 
nius, Dionysius, Areopagita, Clement, of 
Rome, and so on, through many pages, so 
that his catalogue of Bible books is not to 
be deemed distinctively Nestorian. But, on 
the other hand, all the catalogues gathered 
by Wescott from the eastern churches give 
the order—Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Paul. All the Syriac manuscripts noted in 
Adler’s “* Versiones Syriaca” as containing 
the whole New Testament, have the same 





order. Both Nestorians and Jacobites have 
had the same order, and sometimes num- 
ber their system of sections or chapters 
continuously through the New Testament 
in one series in this same order; or else 
number the Gospels as a whole, and the 
rest of the New Testament as a whole; 
and, frequently, if not regularly, the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles are numbered as a. 
whole, and the Pauline Epistles as another. 
Two manuscripts in this country, one in 
Boston—Nestorian, twelfth century—the 
other the Beirfit munuscript—Jacobite, 
ninth centry—have the same order—Gos- 
pels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Paul. Thus 
this statement, repeated from Tischendorf, 
seems baseless, and if ancient manuscripts 
exist, with the order there stated, they 
cannot make the statement true as a 
whole. 

Though the whole critical literature has 
been ransacked to make this work such as 
it is, it would be unjust to the authors not 
to give a hint of the ground they had to 
cover in new work. Failing to receive 
such scholarly aid from England as was 
hoped, Dr. Gregory made a journey thither, 
and inspected three hundred and ninety 
manuscripts, of which some were new finds 
in the old libraries. He also gleaned some 
new handfuls in fields where English 
scholars had already completed their har- 
vest. But the great work, after clearing 
away traditional errors—sometimes cen- 
turies old—was to master and digest, and 
not infrequently sift the labors of more 
than ten years of the most remarkable crit- 
ical advance the world has ever seen, 
scarcely excepting that of the sixteenth 
century. The editio septima of Tischendorf 
was already a greater and more copious 
work than the “invaluable book” of Wet- 
stein, and far, very far more so than Mill 
or Griesbach or Scholz, But the Sinaitic 
manuscript had come to light, the Vatican 
manuscript had become available. New 
Testament editors, with critical writers in 
England, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe, had put forth ‘‘epoch-making” 
books, containing immense stores of crit- 
ical material, and had flooded the more 
erudite periodicals with accumulations of 
every sort. What was a lump of leaven 
from 1840 to 1859 had since become a fer- 
menting mass. Where a picket had with 
difficulty kept his post then, an army was 
marching now. One must have marched 
in the advance, and kept his pace and his 
place with diligence, to be able to recon- 
noiter and command the field now. 

But the work is done, and well done. It 
may be true that the work is one for the 
student and not for the idler; but the latter 
can at Jeast see what it is to be a New Tes- 
tament scholar, and obtain some notion of 
what it has cost the world to go to the 
foundations of our New Testament text, 
and what a boon the scholars have conferred 
upon the world in disclosing those founda- 
tions, and in cleansing the splendid and 
solid superstructure from the thinly lying 
scale and fungus that had gathered in the 
course ot centuries. And had Dr. 
Abbot lived to see the issue of this part of 
the Prolegomena, not the least of his rejoic- 
ing would have been the efficient help and 
guide which his labors, joined with those of 
his more conspicuous coadjutor, have re- 
sulted in placing in the hands of the true, 
the earnest and the laborious New Testa- 
ment student, 


a 


RECENT FICTION. 


Wits unabated enjoyment and admiration we 
have read Dr. Ernst Eckstein’s romance of the 
Servile War, Prusias, translated by Clara Bell. 
It is the work of a most accomplished historian 
and antiquarian, who unites to his stores of 
learning the talents of a romancist of more than 
usual ability. Except Professor Ebers’s 
**Uarda” (the best novel which that author has 
produced) we have met with nothing to compare, 
advantageously, with Prusias. The characters 
Dr. Ekstien has so accurately studied are of strik- 
ing vigor and attractiveness ; the stately Magian, 
Spartacus, and his wrangling gladiatorial chief- 
tains, Sextus and Caius Fannuis, and the lovely 
boy, Afer, who is a classic Cherubino—the indi- 
viduality of each is intensified as scene follows 
scene, with a masterly and uniform art. The 
pomp and splendor of the luxurious domestic 
life of the wealthy Capuans, the wonderful 
military system underlying it, and the misery of 
the lowest classes are completely illustrated in 
these pages. Dr. Eckstein’s taste and skil) in 
the depiction of the female characters he has 
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pacar d : Naovia, frail and un- 
matronly Quintilia, the devoted 
daughter of the Prefect, and Brenna, who is, to 


some extent, the heroine of the novel, contribute 
a softer but equally absorbing element, Dr. 
Eckstein does not range a row of statues and 
casts from the antique, to be set in different 
lights and placed at new angles of vision. 
These heroic and fair conceptions are warm and 
active with life and inspired by all the paasions 
and emotions of flesh and blood. (New York: 
William 8. Gottsberger & Co.) 

In Miss McClean’s Some Other Folks, the re- 
viewer finds four stories bound together, only two 
of which deal with the New England life and 
types of character which Miss McClean’s talents 
are best adapted to dissect and describe. ‘‘ Santa 
Maria,” the first of the quartet, is an unreal, un- 
wholesome story with a painful denouement. In 
this and its successor, ‘‘A Career,” although 
the latter is much the stronger effort, repose 
and simplicity are wanting. ‘‘The Singular 
Vote of Aut Tilbox,” a capital exaggeration of 
a Yankee election, told with much humor and 
knowledge of the dialect, we have praised before, 
on reading it in one of our magazines, It is 
quite superior to the other contents of the book. 
(Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co.) 

‘Through their diligent translators, the Messrs, 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago), have put 
into our hands the last but one of the fine series 
of historical novels, in which the Swedish author 
Topelius portrays the political and social status 
of his country during some of the most turbu- 
lent and important periods of its development, 
The Times of Frederick I is of equally sus- 
tained interest and dramatic color with the first 
cycle, ‘Gustaf Adolf.” This is due in part to 
the stirring scenes inevitably introduced, and 
partly to the reappearance of the mysterious 
amulet, “the king’s ring,” which again figures 
in the action of the book, with its legend ** Rex 
regi rebellis” undimmed. The names of Ber- 
telskild and Larsson are prominent; nor are 
representatives of these houses absent from the 
stage in the other volume before us, Times of 
Linneus. The attention of the reader is drawn 
into quieter channels in this cycle, which is at 
once entertaining and instructive. “* Times of Al- 
chemy” is to follow apace, and, then we presume, 
we must, much to our regret, say farewell to the 
teller of these admirable Swedish chronicles and 
his Captain Svanholm, Magister Svenonius, 
the grandmother, and the other simple friends 
collected about the Surgeon’s hearth. 

Martin Merivale, by J, T. Trowbridge, was 
kindly received by critics and the public some 
thirty years ago. It was recognized as an health- 
ful novel, planned with skill and strength and 
worked out with an old-fashioned breadth and 
balance that makes such a book one for several 
generations of novel readers. Tne chapters in 
which we are ushered into Mr. and Mrs. Worm- 
lett’s boarding-establishment, exhibit a humor 
strikingly resemblant to Dickens in his Martin 
Chuzziewit” and ‘‘ American Notes.” All in the 
novel is unaffected and true to Nature; in work- 
manship equally artistic with the “ analytical” 
school of our decade, with which it isso at va- 
riance. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

Thorns in Your Sides, by Harriette A. Keyser, 
is a religious novel intended to argue, as it 
rather feebly does, the dangers in the advance of 
Roman Catholicism in this country, and the ad- 
visability of keeping the dynamitist out of it. 
The book is extremely somber in atmosphere, 
Who could take pleasure in a hero who has a pro- 
pensity for suicide, and likes to imagine the 
feelings of his Jady-love in surveying his dead 
body in the morgue? Exaggerations and weak- 
nesses in conception and expression are noticea- 
ble; but Thorns in Your Sides is, for the most 
part, creditably written. It cannot be read for 
pleasure or profit. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Miz-Maze; or, the Winkworth Puzzle, is 
a novel, told in the epistolary style so much in 
vogue when our grandmothers were blooming 
young subscribers to The Ladies Repository; or 
the Monthly Visitor of Fashion, It is unique in 
that not one nor two nor even three, but nine 
pens, have united to recount its incidente— Fran- 
ces Audrey, Mary Bramston, Christabel Rose 
Coleridge, A. E. Mary Anderson Morshead, 
Charlotte M, Yonge, Francis Mary Peard, Mary 
Susanna Lee, Eleanor ©. Price and Florence 
Wilford. Miss Yonge and Miss Peard are the 
only members of this sorosis with whom we are 
acquainted. The story isa complex, not unen- 
tertaining one, with quite a platoon of agreeable 
English people in it, and plenty of love making 
and movement. For a novel so constructed it is 
singularly consistent and well-balanced. (Lon~- 
don: Macwillan & Co.) 

Mr. Robert Grant’s An Average Man is a 
study of everyday life in New York City—that is 
to say, the everyday life which means short office 
hours for a young man, his stop at a kettledrum 
on the way up-town to dinner, the usual stall or 
box for the evening's opera, and an hour after it 
in the conservatory at Mrs. X. ¥. Z.’s ball. Itis 
difficult to precisely determine what Mr. Grant 
signifies by the title he uses, There are two or 
three men in the story who divide prominence 
between them, and who are, indeed, average 





men, faithfully analyzed and presented. Of the 
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two friends, Woodbury Stoughton and Arthur 
Remington, Stonzhton deserves the word 
‘“‘average” the better; for Remington, undevel- 
oped, irresolute, and commonplace, is below that 
modest mark and is more or less Jost sight of in 
the revolving circle of society wherein his birth 
and tastes have launched him. Vapid, hollow 
and conventional is such a li e, dwarfing in its 
influences upon a man or a woman, and the 
“polished perturbation, golden care” often’ 
underlying it, and passions that may flourish 
beneath it, are recognized by the novelist in his 
book. Thore is a good deal about Wall Street 
and Ward politics incidentally introduced. Mr. 
Grant's story would be relieved of its most dis- 
agreeable feature if Mrs. Tom Fielding were nat 
in it. She us a most miasmatic excrescence. Are 
there many women in our metropolis, with her 
educa'ion and station, who can so lightly, and 
with such security from detection, betray a hus- 
band and seduce afriend? Is she an “‘ average 
woman,” as Dorothy Crosby and Isabel Idlewild 
are? Mrs. Fielding spoils tne book for lending 
or genera] discussion in society which we hum- 
bly dare to belivve is still the “average” in 
Manhattan. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 





—_-_ -—— 


SIDGWICK’S FALLACIES. 


Fallacies: A View of Logic fromthe Practi- 
cal Side, by Alfred Bidgwick, is an able book, 
but a very hard one. The title is misleading in 
itself, It is still more misleading because the 
book apprars in the “ International Scientific 
Series.” Weare led to expect some:hing like 
De Morgan's ‘* Budget of Paradoxes.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The book is 
abstruse in 1'8 ideas, tichnical in ite language, 
and often quire deticient in examples and illus 
trations. Mill’s System of Logic is child’s play 
compared with Sidgwick. Those who are 80 
trained in special studies of this hind as not to 
be daunted by the diffi-ulties will find it origina: 
and suggestive. Others had better not under- 
take to read it, 

We can here do no more than indicate what are 
a few of the leading ideas: 

1. Distinction between Inference and Proof, 
By inference we arrive at new ideas; by proof we 
establish against adverse criticism, ideas previ- 
ously held or suggested, Itscems, at firsteizht, as 
if this were the old distinction between induction 
and deduction; but it is not, We may have 
deductive inference, as well as deductive proof, 
It is with proof rather than inference that logic 
deals. 

2. Propositions are either “concrete” or “ab- 
stract.” If he had said “ specific” and general,’ 
his meaning would be clearer. “A. B, is a har,” 
is a concrete proposition, ‘A}l men are liars,” 
is abstract, ‘Some men are liars,” is neither 
abstract nor concrete, It 1s a denial of the 
abstract proposition, ‘No men are liars,” ‘All 
men are truthful.” All “particular” prop- 
ositions may be regarded in this light, as the de- 
nial of some universal or abstract propositions, 

8. Every proof involves two elementa—a 
thesis to be proved, and a reason assigned, A 
proof may faileither because the reason is un- 
true in itself, or because the truth of the reason 
does not necessarily involve the truth of the 
thesis. It is with cases of the latter class that 
logic deals. 

4. Kinds of Fallacy. We may object to a 
thesis im itself, as incapable of proof, either be- 
cause it asserts nothing (tautology, platitude) 
or because it asserts something logically im- 
possible (self-contradiction). Supposing it to 
be clear of these taints, we may object to it as 
being @ mere assertion, unsupported by argu- 
ment (question of burden of proof), But if it 
is supported by some reason, we may object (1) 
that the reason misses the point (ignoratio 
elenchi); or (2) that it begs the question; or 
(8) that some important factor has been over- 
looked; or (4) that if the argument be ad- 
mitted, some absurdity must also be believed. 
This may serve asa rough classification of all 
poasilde objections to any argument. 

6. The case where a factor is overlooked is the 
most frequent and puzzling, The fallacy as- 
sumes varied forms, as the forms of argument 
vary. In “‘argument by example,” (analogy or 
induction) we are always in danger of overlook- 
ing essential differences. Our analogy may fail 
because the two cases are really unlike; our in- 
duction may be wrong because the cases ob- 
served do not fairly represent the whole class. 
The discussion of these points (pp. 252-286) is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the whole 
book. In the ‘argument by sign” (deduction) 
the danger is quite different. We are liable to 
accept a principle which does not apply, either 
through confusion of names or through some of 
the syllogistic fallacies. 

Buch are the main points, Detailed criticism 
must be left to technical journals, But some- 
thing ought to be said concerning the general 
tone of the whole. The sharp distinction be- 
tween inference and proof tends to restrict the 
province of the latter. It makes all proof con- 
sist of argumenta ad hominem— arguments from 
specific admissions made in the particular case. 
If the process ia pushed to iw logical results, it 
can only lead to universal skepticism. On these 
terms we cannot really prove anything. Sidg- 


wick himself feels this, and sometimes shrinks 
from it; but he provides no satisfactory way 
out. ‘Before we can infer safely, we must 
prove,” But asa basis for such proof we have 
only the results of past inference. This is a cir- 
cle from which there is no escape. 

The only way to meet the difficulty is by ac- 
cepting as postulates, or at least as working by- 
potheses, those beliefs upon which men are 
ready to act unhesitatingly. But to do this con- 
sistently, we should find it desirable to modify 
Sidgwick’s view of proof. Perhaps it might be 
well, instead of contrasting inference and proof, 
to draw a somewhat similar distinction between 
inference and explanation, and to say that when 
any such inference or explanation came to be 
fully accepted, it might then be used as a basis 
of proof. This is not altogether satisfactory, but 
seems, in some respects, better than the course 
adopted by Mr. Sidgwick. 


= 


...-It is not difficult to see through the thin 
veil of fiction drawn over the clever book which 
comes to us under the attractive title of Mothers 
tn Council, (Harper & Brothers.) ‘‘ Abington,” 
where these assemblies were held, it is easy to 
see, is an ancient university town in Massachu- 
setts. The ladies whose discussions and talks 
in them for the last six years form the subject 
matter of the volume, preserve enough of an 
incognito to save their freedom, and the editorial 
pen, to whose skill and power the book owes its 
value and interest, as much aa to the merit of 
the discussions themselves, is in the hand of the 
brilliant wife of an accomplisned littéérateur, 
She serves the “council” as secretary ; and to her 
literury skill must be due the neat headings and 
nicely turned topics under which the whole is 
arranged, as well as the clear and attractive form 
given to this digested report of what was said 
by these matrons in their six years of regular 
discussion. The book contains a large amount 
of sohd sense and good suggestion, which will 
cause it to be eagerly read, It is amore doubt- 
ful recommendation, but still a recommendation, 
that it is rather more than sprinkled with the 
speculations and airy theories which are to be 
expected in anything of the kind which emanates 
from the vicinity of Boston. In this report they 
have the advantage of appearing in the best 
form, with the good that it really in them well 
put. One of these matrons, we observe, ranges 
8o high in her views of education and the train- 
ing of children as to require that every child 
have a genius wholly devoted to him, s9 that 
the whole process would stop for want of material 
to construct teachers of. It is a melancholy 
indication of the conditicn of society in ‘“Abing- 
ton” that after one attempt to glance at relig- 
ious matters in the home, and discuss the use to 








be made of the Bible, they concluded, and 
wisely, as our acquaintance with the case leads 
us to suppose, to abandon the attempt and for 
the future to let that subject alone. The case 
is not really so bad as this bare statement would 
have it, as it is easy to see that religious princi- 
ple and idea of the best kind have had much to 
do with shaping the results broughi out in the 
book; but it is bad enough, especially as these 
are mothers in council, and as “Abington” is a 
great university town. 


.-.-The development of the cyclopedia in 
modern democratic society, in connection with 
the popularizing of knowledge, is worth the at- 
tention of every student of modern civilization 
and its tendencies. The encyclopmdia has al- 
ways been the popular library, and must become 
more and more so. The tendency at present is 
to greater condensation in the particular depart- 
ments, and to the expansion of the general area 
comprehended in the limits of the collection. An 
ideal work, stamped with all the characteristics 
of the modern popular encyclopmdia, has just 
been compiled by Mr. Charles M. Green, and pub- 
lished by the same, under the business name of 
8. W. Green’s Son, with the intitulation of The 
Friend of All. A Cyclopedia of Practical In- 
formation for the Housekeeper, the Gardener, 
the Farmer, the Artisan, the Business Man and 
the Young Folks. The promise of the title page 
is kept in a well made royal octavo, of 1089 
pages, which we should describe as an attempt 
to put into one volume everything outside the 
Bible which a human being requires to know. 
Beginning with gastronumy, as the center of 
human life, it treats of what to eat and how to 
prepare it. From the table, American like, it 
rises to work of all kinds, and then to play; and 
then, chiming in closely with the “ practical 
man’s” notion of the connection of such things 
with life, brings in a touch of the intellectual, soi- 
entific and literary. Fortunately, there is no 
theology and no catechism ; but everything else— 
catalogue for a domestic hbrary, ready made, 
a dictionary, legal information, biographic 
items concerning more than two thousand per- 
sons, and—as the author wittily observes—to 
guard against the chance that after all the pre- 
cautionary provision of the culinary directions, 
the out-of-door life, the wholesome work, etc., 
ete., a man might fall sick, the collection con- 
tains a department of domestic medicine, pre- 
pared by a competent practitioner in this city,and 


the work at regular intervals are twenty-seven 
engraved maps of the world, and the whole is 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and ex- 
planatory drawings. 


...-Of all modern religions Pyramidal Relig- 
ion, invented by Mr. John Taylor and Prof, 
Piazzi Smith, is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary vagary. Signs multiply that it has cul- 
minated and is on the decline. The first serious 
blow was the defection of Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
who had been bred in the faith, and sent to 
Egypt to demonstrate it, was converted out of it 
while there, and wrote a book which buried the 
whole hypothesis irredeemably beneath iis own 
absurdities. About the same time President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, had gone over 
the same ground in a crushing paper, read to 
the American Meteorological Society in Decem- 
ber, 1883. This paper is now published, and 
subjects what the author wittily calls the theory 
of the ‘divine legation of the pyramid” to 
sharp examination at every point, shows up its 
absurdities and reduces the substance of it to 
fine powder, We commend it to ali who have 
been attracted to ‘‘ Our Inheritance in the Greut 
Pyramid.” It will also administer a corrective 
to some vagaries in the theory advanced by R. 
A. Proctor in his work on che ‘‘Great Pyra- 
mid.” President Barnard gives first a ‘ state- 
ment of the tenets of the Pyramid faith.” He 
then examines the deductions made by them, 
and, finally, completes his argument by showing, 
in an ingenious fabricauon, how easily such a 
theory may be built up on a purely fictitious 
basis, and supported there with plausible argu- 
ment. It isa reductio ad absurdum, like Arch- 
bishop Whateley’s historic doubts as to Napo- 
leon. (The Imaginary Metrological System of the 
Great Pyramid of Gizel, by F. A. P. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College. Royal 8vu. Pp. 
136. John Wiley & Sons.) 


...-A Roundabout Journey, by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is the de- 
lightful talk of aman who has traveled much, 
and who saunters, with a mind at ease, where he 
will around the Mediterranean lands, and over- 
flows with humor, sentiment and observation 
keen and sensible, as he goes. He is quick to 
catch the sentiment of what he sees, and clothes 
what might, in other hands, be the dry bones of 
narrative unadorned with the brilliancy of his 
wit or the glow of his humor. Soar, however, as 
he may, one is never sure that, true to the in- 
stinct of the humorist the last word will not 
land the sentence in a joke. The richest of the 
many rich finds in the book is a guide book for 
Provence and Languedoc which fairly rivals “Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke,” and affords Mr. Warner 
unceasing amusement, and of which he wittily ob- 
serves that it has “* discovered new incapacities in 
the English language.’’ M. Boucoiran helps on 
the tourists whe depend on his sources thus: 
“Several ways are offered to the travelers to 
Aigues Mortes, by earth or by waters; but the 
most practical is by railroad.” Of the Arlesian 
girls of the middle class he says that “their attire 
is the most important part of their youthfulness 

- + and, in spite of the universal invasion 
of Paris fashions, they exhibit, in its improving, 
the most exquisite art and the most dextrous 
inquiries.” The book is full of humorous turns 
as surprising and droll as Mark Twain’s, but 
more refined. The style is brillant and graphic, 
and combines information with entertainment, 
so that it is difficult to say where you pass from 
one to the other, or whether, indeed, the two pro- 
ceases do not go on continuously. 


....-The Messrs, Lee & Shepard publish, in their 
“Science” series, a useful 24mo treatise on 
Whirlwinds, Cyclones and Tornadoes, by Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, Instructor in Harvard Col- 
lege. The essay formed the basis of a series of 
Lectures at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in 
January, 1883, It was afterward published in 
several numbers of the second and third yol- 
umes of Science, from which it is now reprinted: 
with few alterations. The treatise commences 
with the theors of the equilibrium of the atmo- 
sphere, and passes to account for and describe 
the various kinds of storms, and the fixed data 
we possess on which to base our theories and 
predictions, together with what is known of the 


to give rules for avoiding them at sea. The dis- 
cussion is intelligent and up to the latest data 
and theories which, in a matter of this kind, are 
as important as in a volume on fashions and 
fashion-plates. Broken English; a French- 
man’s Struggle with the English Language, by 
the same publishers, a manual of French con- 
versation, by E. C. Dubois, would be more 
‘amusing as a narrative,” and no less “ instruct- 
ive as @ hand-book,” did it not come into such 
close comparison with the imperishable comic- 
ality of ‘‘ English as She is Spoken.” 


...-An admirable and pertinent book for the 
times is The Lord's Supper Historically Con- 
sidered, by the Rev. G, A. Jacob, D.D., who was 
formerly Head Master of Christ Hospital, and 
has earned a good name in the department of 
church history, by his ‘Ecclesiastical Polity of 
the New Testament.” The present yolume, 





movement and general behavior of storms, and 


a reduction of Dr. Chas. Hebert’s exhaustive 
work in two volumes, published on the same 
subject about four years ago, But it is a reduc- 
tion that cculd be made only by the hand of a 
master well acquainted both with the subject 

and with the art of arranging and saying things. 
More or less original matter is introduced ; but 
the main course of the book follows Dr, Hebert. 
It gives a short, continuous history of the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper, and of the manner 
in which it has been dealt with from the begin- 
ning to the present time. Brief asit is, we do 

not observe that anything of importance in the 
development is omitted. It starts with the sim- 
Plicity of the evangelical account, and stands 
everywhere for the same. It is the most crush- 
ing blow which scholarship has given the theory 
of sacramentalism in the Protestant Church. It 
is published by Henry Froude, London, and is to 
be obtained in New York. 

...-One of the simplest and most directly use- 
ful attempts to index the literature of English 
poetry is A Concise Poetical Concordance, com- 
piled by Charles A. Durfee. It contains titles, 
first lines, characters, subjects and quotations, 
and draws on the poets of other tongues as far 
as they have passed into Englisb in familiar 
translations. Mr. Durfee is the compi.er of the 
index to Harper’s Magazinz, from 1850 to 1880. 
The method adopted by hin: is as nearly straight- 
forward as possible, Under important subjects 
he pauses to give a resumé, as under “‘ Letters,” 
or ‘Flowers, Poetry of.” He does the same 
under the names of the great poets, as ‘‘ Goethe” 
“Burns,” *‘ Pope,” whose most interesting poems 
are quoted by their titles. The quotations are 
referred to their authors, and the page given. A 
note at the beginning indicates the editions to 
which these numbers refer. This is asimple and 
direct method, provided the required editions 
are at hand. 


....In our issue last week we spoke of Brig.- 
Gen. Frederick Winthrop as the last name in 
the martyr roll of general officers who fell in 
the last War. He fell at Five Forks, April 1st, 
1865, eight days before the surrender of Lee, and 
notat Seven Pines, an error inadvertently copied 
from the pages of the book under review. The 
main fact was correct that, as Winthrop blood 
was among the first shed in the war, it was also 
among the iast. 


..+.We have already noticed the succinct and 
fascinating Life of Chinese Gordon, by Archi- 
bald Forbes. Its great popularity is exposing it 
to the fate of republication in several American 
editions. The last we have seen is in the 
“Standard Library,” by the Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalis. 

....After having sold nearly 180,000 volumes 
of Lange’s Commentary the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons now propose to reissue the whole 
work, without abridgement, in a new and at- 
tractive style, and at the reduced price of $3.00 
per volume, instead of $5.00, as formerly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Joun B. AupEn has just published a ‘ Po- 
litical Concordance” compiled by Charles A. 
Durfee. 


....A young and very affluent brewer of Lon- 
don was so moved by the spirit of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s novel, ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” and the enterprise of Angela Messenger, 
that he is now erecting in the squalors of East 
End exactly such a “ Palace of Delight” as 
would rejoice Angela’s heart. 


....8. W. Green’s Son, of New York, announces 
the publication at an early day of “ The Evolu- 
tion of a Life,” being the memoirs of Major Seth 
Eyland, containing the record of the author’s 
personal experience in the war, together with 
Major Eyland’s experiences as an art student in 
Europe, amusing episodes of travel and adven- 
ture, and sketches relating to art and artists. 


....The principles of ‘The New Theology” 
will be stated by Rev. Geo. G. Lyon, in the 
Popular Science Monthly for July. Mr. Lyon 
says that “one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of the New Theology is its respect 
for science, indicated by its effort to pat all ite 
statements on a scientific basis , . . and to 
question the value of any doctrine which cannot 
be scientifically presented.” 


....0f Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.”) Mr. 
Emerson once remarked that she stood on the 
threshold of a great achievement, No small 
portion of Mrs. Jackson's readers will claim that 
she has, years ago, fulfilled the prophecy; if 
any doubt remained, it would certainly be re- 
moved by the beauty, pathos and power of Mrs. 
Jackson's story ‘ Ramona,” now being published 
in The Christian Union. 


_...'The Browning Society now numbers two 
hundred and twelve subscribers, and two fresh 
Browning Societies have been lately started val 
the country—vune-at Clifton, of which Mr. Stop- 


ford Brooke, Jr., is the honorary secretery ; the 
round Pro- 
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fadiciously adapted to the limits of ordinary lay 
ability to actin medical cases, Scattered through 


which is a convenient 16mo of eighty-two pages, 
makes the modest claim of being substantially 


there are now twenty 
clubs at work. 
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.-Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will pub- 
lish this Spring a “ Dictionary of Miracles,” by 
E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., author of “The 
Reader’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” etc. This is a work of an entirely new 
character, one on which Dr. Brewer has long 
been engaged, and which has required a vast 
amount of reading. The book will contain 
about six hundred and fifty pages, in dictionary 
form, with a very complete index. 


.-Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
immediately (by arrangement with John Murray) 
a “Memoir of Alice, Princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Grand Duchess of Hesse,” 
with a selection from her correspondence. The 
work is edited by the Princess Christian, a 
sister of the Princess Alice. The correspondence 
commences in 1862, the year in which the mar- 
riage of the Princess took place, and is com- 
plete, without interruption, to the time of her 
death, in 1880. The volume will contain two 
portraits, The same firm have also in preparation 
‘* Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise,” edited 
for the use of students in French literature, by 
Profs. T. F. Crane and O. G. Brun, of Cornell 
University, with an introduction by Pres. 
A. D. White; ‘* Outlines of Roman Law,” com- 
prising its historical growth and general princi- 
ples; by Wm. C. Morey, professor of history 
and political science in the University of 
Rochester; and ‘British Orations,” being a 
selection from the more representative and im- 
portant orations by British orators during the 
past century. To the series of manuals for medi- 
cal students they will also add ‘The Student’s 
Manual of Electro-Therapeutics,” by R. W. 
Amidon, M. D. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro. 
duced inte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designatwns of books, as Ato, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list tn inehes and quarters. The number first 
otven is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
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Religious Butelligence. 
THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH. 





BY DR. JAMES DEMAREST, JR. 





Tne meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, 
which closed its labors at a late hour on 
Thursday night last week, in the city of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., marks an era in the 
history of that body and of the denom- 
ination which it represents. Never before 
had the Synod ‘‘gone West.” The furthest 
point it had ever reached in that direction 
was Syracuse, N. Y. When the decision 
was made, a year ago, that its next meeting 
should be held in Michigan, the prediction 
was freely uttered that it would be buta 
meager representation of the Church which 
would assemble in a place so far distant. 
This prediction, however, was signally 
falsified. The first roll call of the Synod 
showed a larger number in attendance at 
the opening session than ever before, and 
the attendance throughout was unusually 
full. There proved to be no litile interest 
on the part of the Eastern delegates to see 
for themselves the state of things at the 
West, while the Western classes, on ac- 
count of their comparative proximity to 
the place of meeting, were unusually well 
represented. 

The Synod chose for its presiding officer 
the Rev. David Cole, D.D., of Yonkers, 
N. Y., and for its vice-president the Rev. 
Selah W. Strong, of West Troy, N. Y. The 
latter has the honor of being the first to fill 
this office, at least under this designation. 
Heretofore the Synod has elected an ‘‘ ad- 
sessor,” who occupied a chair alongside 
that of the president, sitting by him, to 
render whatever assistance might be neces- 
sary in the discharge of his duties. The 
office being virtually, however, that of a 
vice-president, the better understood and 
more modern nomenclature was adopted, a 
year ago, to designate it. 

An unusually large number of important 
and most interesting matters claimed the 
attention of the Synod. Among these was 
the proposal to restore the theological de- 
partment of Hope College, which had been 
suspended in 1878, on account of a lack of 
funds, Two different lines of policy have 
been advocated in the Church on this 
subject—the one favoring the maintenance 
of Hope College as a purely literary insti- 
tution, the other insisting that theological 
instruction is the great desideratum, for 
which, indeed, the ucademic departments of 
the college exist, and without which the 
completion and crown of the institution are 
lacking. Both views found earnest ex- 
pression on the floor of the Synod. The 
result of the debate was a vote to restore 
the department of theology so soon as 
$80,000 can be secured to endow a pro- 
fessorship. It is understood that $26,000 
of this amount are already pledged. Sub- 
sequently the Rev.N. M. Steffens was elected 
to fill the theological chair, 

Professor Steffens was born in Hanover 
in 1889, and received his collegiate educa- 
tion at Embden, afterward studying theol- 
ogy at Kampen in the Netherlands. He 
spent several years in Constantinople as a 
missionary to the Jews, and came to this 
country in 1872, since which time he has 
served the Reformed Church in three dif- 
ferent pastorates in the West. At present 
he is in charge of an important church in 
Holland City, Mich., which is the seat of 
Hope College. He has the reputation of 
possessing broad and profound scholarship. 

Another important action in this line was 
the establishment of a fifth professorship in 
the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to be called the Professorship 
of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis. 
The late Gardner A. Sage, of New York 
City, provided for the endowment of this 
professorship by a legacy of $50,000, in 
memory of which benefaction it will bear 
his name. The choice of the occupant of 
this chair was not made until after eight 
ballotings, when the Rev. John G. Lansing 
was found to have received the requisite 
number of votes, three-fourths of the bal- 
lots cast being to « choice. 

Mr. Lansing is at present in charge of 
the North Reformed church at West Troy, 
N.Y. He is a native of Damascus. A 





part of his childhood was spent in this 
country; but when twelve years of age he 
went to Egypt, where his father was, and 
still is, a missionary. In that country he 
studied Hebrew and Arabic, under the 
tuition of a Hebrew Rabbi. Returning to 
America he passed through Union College, 
after which he again spent two or three years 
in Egypt, and finally completed a course of 
theological study at New Brunswick Semi- 
nary. He entered the ministry in 1877, 
and is now thirty-three years old. Read- 
ing the Hebrew Bible has been his daily 
habit for seventeen years. 

A Committee was appointed a year ago 
by the Synod to arrange a new classifica- 
tion of the curriculum of the studies of the 
Seminary at New Brunswick. The Com- 
mittee made a carefully prepared report 
this year, which was adopted, arranging 
the subjects of study under the four general 
heads of Exegetical, Historical, Doctrinal 
and Practical Theology. Considerable modi- 
fications are made in the old system, and 
the pomenclature used throughout is that 
which is now adopted by all authorities on 
the subject. 

The Synod appointed two lecturers for 
the course onthe Vedder foundation, the 
Rey. W. H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D., late 
president of Rutger’s College, for the year 
1885, and the Rev. George 8. Bishop, D.D., 
of Orange, N. J., for 1886. 

The action taken a year ago at- the in- 
stance of the Classis of Poughkeepsie, 
which overtured the Synod with regard to 
certain expressions in the form for the ad- 
ministration of baptism to adult believers, 
was called in question by an overture this 
year from the Classis of Paramus, on the 
ground that said action in part involves a 
change in the constitution of the Church, 
and is therefore unallowable till it has 
received the consent of a majorily 
of the Classis, and the part which is 
not cpen to this criticism is either un- 
necessary or inaccurate. A long and 
animated discussion was had upon this 
subject, when it came before the Synod 
through the report of the Committee on 
Overtures, the result of which was a slight 
modification of the action tuken a year 
ago, and its transmission to the several 
classes for their approval. 

The reports of the missionary secretaries 
showed a gratifying progress in missionary 
work, both at home and abroad, though in 
both instances the funds received were in- 
adequate to the needs of the receiver. The 
contributions for foreign missions amounted 
to #70,955.23 for the year. The expendi- 
tures for the same period were $83,867.99. 
At the present time there is an actual in- 
debtedness of about $16,000. Two mis- 
sionaries, with their wives, have been sent 
out during the yearto Nagasaki, Japan, and 
also two young ladies to the same station. 
Miss M. K. Scudder has been sent to India, 
to take charge of the girls’ school at 
Madanapalle. The Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
who has been for eleven years past the pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., is about to return to India, 
to devote the remainder of his life to mis- 
sionary work in the field of his early labors. 
The Amoy Mission, in China, remains with- 
out reinforcements, though sorely needing 
them. TheSynod, by avery hearty vote, re- 
solved that a special effort should be made 
to raise $100,000 for foreign missionary 
purposes during the coming year. 

The contributions for domestic missions 
the past year amounted to $36,000. The 
present indebtedness is $1,071. Six new 
churches have been organized, and five 
more will shortly be added to the number, 
Fifteen church buildings have been com- 
pleted, and eight parsonages have been 
erected. Six churches have become self- 
supporting. The secretary says that the 
general advance on the home missionary 
field represents an average increase of 
about forty per cent. over preceding years; 
but the support of the work is still soinade- 
quate that he looks with undisguised anxiety 
upon the financial problem of the next six 
months. 

The subjeet of Free Masonry came up 
once more on an overture from the Classis 
of Wisconsin; but the Synod decided that 
the deliverance which it had already given 
was definite and final. This action was 
taken without debate and by a practically 
unanimous vote. The agitation on this 
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subject has probably reached its end, and 
will be productive of no further mischief. 

The Synod was throughout unusually 
enthusiastic. The various subjects that 
demanded attention were discussed with 
the deepest interest and earnestness. 
Demonstrations of applause were frequent. 
There was a notable absence of ‘old 
stagers” who have heretofore quite fre- 
quently taken the management of business 
into theirown hands, to the comparative 
exclusion of those less experienced in such 
affairs. But though younger men came to 
the front in larger numbers than usual, 
there seemed to be no lack of practical 
wisdom in dealing with the important ques- 
tions that came up. It was a hard-work- 
ing Synod, its members attending to busi- 
ness with unusual application and con- 
scientiousness. 

The reception which the Synod met from 
all classes of people and all denominations 
of Christians in the city was most flattering 
and considerate. From the mayor down, 
all were most courteous and even eager in 
dispensing hospitality. The delegates, re- 
turning to their homes, carried away 
with them the pleasantest impressions of 
the truly beautiful city and its hospitable 
inhabitants. 

The next meeting of the Synod was ap- 
pointed to be held at Syraeuse, N. Y. 


<_ 


Tux Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
was opened this year with the usual pageant, 
the Earl of Aberdeen being the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Queen. Dr. Peter Mackenzie, 
of Urquhart, was chosen Moderator. The Cal- 
cutta scandal case, in which Mr, Hastie made 
revolting accusations against Miss Pigot, occu- 
pied a large share of the time of the Assembly. 
Mr, Hastie was sent out in 1878 as superintend- 
ent of the Assembly's institution, He com. 
plained, in 1882, of the management of the Female 
Mission in Calcutta; but the Foreign Mission 
Committee, after examining into the complaint, 
concluded that there was no cause for with- 
drawal of confidence from Miss Pigot, the man- 
ager. In November, 1882, Mr. Hastie received a 
letter from Mrs. Walker, embodying complaints 
involving the moral character of Miss Pigot. 
This he transmitted to the Committee with a 
postscript stating his own sfispicions. Miss 
Pigot was then in Scotland and was shown this 
communication, She returned at once bo India, 
and began libel proceedings against Mr. Hastie. 
The court decided that Mr. Hastie had sufficient 
grounds for complaint, and found for the 
defendant except on one minor point; bu’ an 
appeal by Miss Pigot resulted in a decision that 
Mr. Hastie had no justification whatever for his 
letter, and was influenced in publishing it 
by malice, The Foreign Mission Committee 
removed Mr. Hastie from his position 
on the ground that there were proofs of a tem- 
per in him unsuited to the office he held. 
The Committee expressed no opinion on the 
merits of the case in court. The Committee 
also dismissed several other attaches of the 
mission, Mr. Hastie appealed to the Assembly 
from the Committee’s decision, asking to be 
reinstated, and that the expenses he incurred in 
the trial which the Committee refused to bear 
be refunded to him, Mr. Hastie was permitted 
to present his case to the Assembly, which he 
did in an eight hours’ speech, which was 
frequently interrupted with angry observations, 
and which was unsparing of some of the promi- 
nent members of the Assembly. Finally, the 
action of the Committee in dismissing Mr. 
Hastie was confirmed by a vote of 193 to 90. 
The minority motion was not to reinstate Mr, 
Hastie, but to express disapproval of his sum- 
mary dismissal. It proposed that a committee 
be instructed to confer with him as to the ad- 
visability of using his services ir India, and re- 
port to the next assembly, Mr, Hastie to have his 
salary in fullto that date. Mr. Hastic, on the an- 
nouncement of the vote against him, notified 
his withdrawal from the Church. The case 
of Mr, Wilson, who was accused of improper 
conduct with Miss Pigot, was then taken up, and 
the Assembly adopted a resolution expressing 
its confidence in his moral character, and di- 
recting that he be reinstated in the position 
from which he was suspended. The Hymnal 
Committee reported that a copy of the new Ap- 
pendix to the Hymnal, consisting of 169 pieces, 
and of seventy-nine hymns for the young, was 
sent to every minister of the Church. From 
nearly 1,300 ministers, who received copies, only 
thirty-two communications were received, be- 
sides five from presbyteries, The first point 
was that seventeen (including four Presby- 
teries), expressed general approval of 
the Appendix. Ten (including one presby- 
tery) gave criticism unfavorable. Three 





wrote total condemnation of the work done; and 
five gave opinion that no Appendix at all was 
wanted, A list was made of all the hymns ob- 
jected to, and a number were excluded. No 
fewer than twenty-four hymns were thus with- 





drawn, and fifteen were added. The Assembly 
sanctioned the Appendix. 


....Theaction of the Swedish bishops in refer- 
ence to the proposed meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Stockholm gives additional interest 
to some religious statistics of Sweden recently 
published by a trustworthy scholar. From 1527, 
when thetountry opened its doors to the refor- 
mation, down to1860, only Lutherans, the adher- 
ents of the State Church, were allowed residence 
and citizenship. Whoever left this Church was 
expelled from the country. Toleration of other 
religious communions began less than a quarter 
of a century ago, In case any denomination 
wishes official recognition, the law demands that 
they appeal to the king, and lay before him their 
confession and discipline. No monastic insti- 
tution or female convents are allowed to be 
founded. Of the 4,570,000 inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the statistics of 1882, about 4,545,000 are 
adherents of the Lutheran faith. The Episcopal 
system of Church government prevails in Swe- 
den, but with the distinct understanding that it 
is not a scriptural or necessary arrangement, 
but only that of prudential policy. There are 
twelve bish« prics, and one archbishopric, that 
of Upsala. The bishopric of Lund embraces 
716,791 souls ; that of Upsala, 602,936 ; of Goete- 
borg, 496,667; and the others in proportion. 
The number of parishes is 1,356, served by 
2,400 pastors. The salary of a pastor, in addi- 
tion to the parsonage, and probably alittle land, 
is from 2,500 to 4,500 kronen (1 krone=26 cts. ). 
The bishops draw from 10,000 to 18,000 kronen, 
and have free rent. Those, too, who severed 
their counection with the State Church are 
compelled to pay the tenth of all their 
property tax to the maintenance of the 
State Church; for in Sweden, all property 
without exception, is taxed for the benefit of the 
Church as well as of the State. At the two state 
universities, Upsala and Lund, there are about 
800 theological students. The professors are also 
pastors, and the theology taught by them has 
always been and is yet strictly conservative and _ 
orthodox. The State Church is extensively en- 
gaged in mission work among the Tamils of East 
India and the Zulus of South Africa. Work on 
Sunday is punished by law. Among the other 
denominations that have, within the past few 
years, been working in Sweden, thé Baptists 
have had the greatest success, numbering now 
831 congregations and 22,891 members and 18,- 
463 Sunday-schoo! scholars, The Methodist 
Episcopal Church reports 7,572 members in sixty- 
four congregations, served by ninety-six local 
preachers. About 2,000 Jews are in the country, 
while the Roman Catholics number only 600 ad- 
herentg, and the Irvingites have one congrega- 
tion with about one hundred members. Others, 
such as the Mormons, the Adventists, the Uni- 
tarians, etc., are also taking advantage of the 
religious freedom of the country. Besides these 
there are also about 40,000 Lutheran separatists 
who adhere to Socinan and Donatistic errors. 


...-The United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, which was held this year in St. Louis, chose 
unanimously for its Moderator W. H. French, 
D.D., of Cincinnati. Memorials were received 
on the question of instrumental music, some 
asking that no further action be taken, others 
praying for a declaration forbidding it. General 
Ekin, president of the convention held last 
August by those opposed to the organ, was 
allowed to address the Assembly on the subject 
and to present a memorial, These documents 
were referred to the Judiciary Committee and 
to the Committee on Bills and Overtures, but 
the subject came up for discussion in the report 
of the Committee on Home Missions, the ques- 
tion being whether instruments should be 
permitted in mission churches, The majority 
recommended that appropriations be made to 
missions using organs, and the minority that 
such missions be stricken from the list of appro- 
priations. The discusion was hot; but the 
minority resolution was voted down, there be- 
ing 82 in favor of it and 129 against it. 
The Judiciary Committee presented a long 
report on the same general topic, recommending 
that the prayer of the memorialists, asking 
that the Assembly decide instrumental music 
unlawful, be not granted. A minority report 
asked the Assembly to declare that the 
repeal of the anti-instrumental clause in the 
Directory for Worship does not have the force 
of authority for the use of organs. After much 
discussion and several divisions on amend- 
ments and substitutes, the majority report was 
adopted by a vote of 113 to 84. The question, 
however, came up again, on the report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, recommend- 
ing that the Assembly treat the settlement of the 
question in the United Presbyterian Church as 
final. The minority of the Committee wanted 
to have an overture sent down to the presbyteries 
to this effect: ‘Shall instrumental music be 
recognized as lawful in the Church?” The ma- 
jority report carried, and the usual notice of 
protest was given. It was stated that the Quar- 
ter-Centennial Fund had not quite reached 
$500,000. The Statistical Committee reported 
that the Church has 732 ministers, 858 congre- 
gations, and 87,687 members. These - figures 
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indicate an increase of two ministers, nineteen 
congregations, and 2,194 members. 


....The Scottish Free Church Assembly met, 
as usual, on the same day as the Kirk Assembly. 
Dr. Ross Taylor, of Thurso, was elected Mode- 
rator. The Assembly resolved to petition Par- 
liament for a Local Option law for Scotland and 
against the opium traffic. The new form of 
subscription for deacons, having been approved 
by the presbyteries, was adopted. It was 
resolved to establish the proposed new 
chair of Natural Science in the Glasgow Theo- 
logical Schoo], Mr. Balfour and others opposing 
it strenuously, On the question of instrumental 
music in public worship, the Assembly, by a 
large majority, adnered to the deliverance of the 
last assembly, allowing churches to have organs. 
On the subject of disestablishment in Scotland, 
after some discussion, the following motion by 
Principal Rainy was adopted : 

‘“‘The General Assembly, reaffirming the princi- 
ples set forth in the findings of recent assemblies, 
declare their conviction that, with a view to justice, 
peace, reunion among Presbyterians, and healthy 
action of the churches, as well on their own mem- 
bers as on the conduct of national affairs, disestab- 
lishment and disendowment are essential. They 
consider that the settlement of this question has 
been too long delayed, and that the time has come 
to press it energetically upon the legislature.” 


....The third General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, which meets in Belfast, Ireland, 
June 24th, and adjourns July 3d, has before it a 
long ard interesting program. Professor Watts 
will preach the opening sermon, Each morning 
session will be five hours long, and six papers 
will be presented and discussed, Each evening 
there will be addresses. Professor Charteris, 
Prof. A. A. Hodge, Dr. Talbot W. Chambers 
and Dr. George Matheson are to present papers, 
the first two on the Authority of Holy Scripture, 
the third on Biblical Criticism, and the last on 
Evolution and Revelation. Professor Blaikie is 
to take a survey of the Presbyterian Family ; 
Dr. Bersier, of France, Dr. Morris, of Cincin- 


nati, and others, will consider its unity, 
and Dr. Donald Frazer and others will 
draw lessons from other Churches. A session 


is to be given to Foreign Mission subjects; 
another to the Christian Ministry, its qualifica- 
tious, training, and duty, by Professors Alexan- 
der Warfield and Welsh, of the United States, 
Professor King, of Canada, and Professor Mur- 
phy, of Belfast ; another on Elders and Lay Work ; 
and another on Educational Facilities. The ad- 


dresses in the evening are to be on more popular 
subjecte, 


Hews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

Axsour 9:20 o’clock on Saturday morning 
u collision occurred on the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad, about a mile west of Ashland Station, 
Penn., between an accommodation train and an 
excursion train, which resulted in the death of 
seven persons and the wounding of seventeen 
others. The accommodation train, which lef, 
Atlantic City at 7 a.m, was composed of a locot 
motive and seven cars, while the excursion train, 
bound from Camden to Lakeside Park, con- 
sisted of a locomotive and two cars, the latter 
being filled with women and children connected 
with the Second Presbyterian church of Cam- 
den. Just before the excursion train left Cam- 
den, about 8:30 a.m., a dispatch was forwarded 
by Superintendent Bannard to the operator at 
Ashland Station, directing the accommodation 
to lay off on a siding at that point until the ex- 
cursion train passed. It is not known whether 
or not the order was received as sent, or whether 
the conductor and engineer of the accommoda- 
tion disregarded the order and kept on with their 
train. Efforts have been made to obtain the 
name of the operator, but without success, 
owing to the injunction of secrecy upon the em- 
ployés. It was said the operator was a new 


man. The blame was attached by some to the 
conductor of the accommodation train. 





-..-In the Senate, on Monday of last week, 
the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
was reported. The minority report regarding 
the Danville investigation was presented. The 
Mexican Pension bill was taken up and discussed 
4 portion of nearly every day during the week. 
On Tuesday the joint resolution providing for 
the granting of the use of cannon, tents and 
muskets to ex-Union soldiers and state military 
organizations was reported adversely. Consid- 
eration of the Consular and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation bill was begun. This was continued on 
Wednesday and the bill was passed on Thursday. 
On Friday the House bill was passed for the 
payment of claims for supplies furnished to the 
Army during the War. The Senate was not in 
Session on Saturday. 


-- +. Assistant District-Attorney Adams, on 
Friday last, procured in Albany a warrant for 
the extradition cf John CO. Eno, upon the charge 
of forgery, signed by Governor Cleveland. The 
warrant was forwarded to Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysén, A requisition for Eno’s extra- 
dition was made at once by the State Depart. 





ment, and the British Minister at Washington 
telegraphed the Attorney-General of Quebec, 
ordering that Eno be held for extradition. The 
Second National Bank has brought a suit in the 
Supreme Court against Eno to recover $3,185,000, 
and Judge Donohue granted an attachment 
against Eno’s property in this state, upon the 
ground that he had absconded with intent to de- 
fraud his creditors. 


...-In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, consideration of the River and 
Harbor bill was begun. On Tuesday the House 
adopted a concurrent resolution, providing for 
the final adjournment of Congresson June 30th. 
The River and Harbor bill was then taken up 
and discussed till Thursday, when it was 
amended slightly and passed. On Friday the 
House agreed to some of the Senate amend- 
ments increasing appropriations for the Postal 
Service. The Senate amendments to the Consu- 
lar and Pension bills were non-concurred in, On 
Saturday the House concurred in one Senate 
amendment to the Post-office bill, and refused to 
agree to another. 


..+-The Blaine Republicans have held a num- 
ber of ratification meetings during the past 
week, and campaign clubs are being organized. 
The anti-Blaine Republicans of Boston and 
vicinity met on Friday and protested against the 
Chicago ticket. Great enthusiasm for a third 
ticket was manifest, but the sense of the meeting 
was to await the developments of the Demo- 
cratic Convention. A platform was adopted 
and a committee of 100 was appointed with full 
power. 


....-The general strike of the river coal 
miners near Pittsburgh, Pa., ordered for Mon- 
day, the 16th inst,, showed a lack of unanimity. 
Work was suspended in several mines, but the 
majority continued operation, There is no en- 
thusiasm among the miners, and one man seems 
to be waiting for another to take the initiative. 
The miners’ officials say all will be out in a few 
days, while the operators pronounce the strike a 
failure. 


....T'wo or three days ago a man, giving the 
name of Dr. Warren, of Philadelphia, but after- 
ward changing it to James K. Lawrence, of 
Dover, Del., was arrested in Chicago on a charge 
of obtaining money by false pretenses from two 
or three physicians of that city. He proves to 
be the notorious ex-Governor Moses, of South 
Carolina, 


... Lt is reported that a large cave, possibly a 
rival of Wyandotte and Mammoth, has been dis- 
covered near Merom, Sullivan County, Indiana, 
the entrance having been unearthed by a recent 
land-slide. A skeleton of aman and a dog and 
a number of Indian relics were found in it, 


.... lt is reported that the Harvard overseers 
are considering the expediency of taking ad- 
vantage of last vear’s break in the custom of 
conferring the degree of LL.D. upon the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, to abolish the practice 
altogether. 


ovwed At a meeting of the Connecticut delegates 
to the Chicago National Democratic Convention, 
held in Bridgeport, last Friday, the general ex- 
pression as to the choice of a Presidential candi- 
date was for Cleveland. 


...-The veterans of the Army of the Potomac 
had their annual reunion last week, Brooklyn 
being the place of meeting. A parade, speeches, 
an excursion and a dinner were the events of the 
celebration. 


...-The steamsbip “ Bermuda ” ran ashore on 
Long Island last week, but no lives were lost, and 
the vessel was floated off, little damage having 
been done, 





FOREIGN. 


....-Reports were circulated early last week 
announcing the fall of Berber, and the massa— 
cre of its Governor and garrison. These re- 
ports were at first discredited, owing to discrep- 
ancies in dates. The latest Egyptian advices, 
however, state that an Arab has arrived at Ko- 
rosko, who claims to be the sole survivor of the 
Berber garrison. He says he was present when, 
the rebels attacked Berber on May 28d. The 
garrison defended the town for two hours of 
severe fighting, but the rebels were too strong for 
them, and forced their way into the city, where 
they immediately massacred the 1,500 men of the 
garrison and 2,000 of the male population. The 
women and children were spared. This story is 
believed by Major Kitchener, and the son of 
Hussein Pacha Khalifa, Governor of Berber. The 
Governor of Dongola furthermore announces 
that Berber has fallen and that E] Mahdi’s ameer 
is advancing upon Dongola, The Governor 
proposes to evacuate that city. The fall of Ber- 
ber is officially credited at Wady-Halfa. The 
War Officeand the Admiralty continue to make 
active preparations for the contemplated expe- 
dition to Khartim, ‘he report is current that 
General Lord Wolseley advises pusbing the cam- 
paign by way of Siakim or Massowah, instead 
of by way of the Nile. The Admiralty has ap- 
plied to various steamship companies for the 
names and tonnage of their yessels which could 





be used for the transport service in August. 
Drafts of engineers, officers and men for the 
transport and commissariat service are being 
hurried off for Egypt, and most are going to 
Siakim. Navigating officers detailed from the 
ships stationed at Siakim are buoying the ap- 
proaches to the port and marking sites in prepa- 
ration for the arrival of a large number of trans- 
ports. Tigrane Pacha has arrived in London, to 
represent Ezypt at the approaching conference, 
at which, however, he will have no vote. The 
preparations for the Conferenve, which is to 
meet on July 10th, are rapidly pushing forward 
in the Foreign Office. The Egyptian correspond” 
ence of the Government has been made pub- 
lic. Inarecent message to General Gordon, 
Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of State, says 
that, inasmuch as the original plan of evacuating 
the Sidan has been dropped, General Gordon 
should consider measures for removing himself 
and the faithful Egyptians with him from their 
present position. The Foreign Secretary au- 
thorizes General Gordon to expend whatever 
money may be necessary for this purpose. No 
late information has been received from Khar- 
tim, 


...-A loud explosion occurred on Monday 
morning ina private house in South London, 
which the police have been watching for a long 
time. The police entered after the explosion, 
and found that the occupant, who hada been en- 
gaged in mixing chemicals, had had one of his 
hands blown off. The police believed that they 
had made a discovery which would lead to im- 
portant results; but investigation proved that 
the explosion was altogether innocent. The oc- 
cupant of the house is an electrician, and was 
engaged in making experiments at the time the 
explosion occurred. 


...-The French squadron, consisting of eight 
men-of-war and two large torpedo boats, has 
arrived at the Port of Tangier, producing great 
consternation among the Moors, The Sultan 
has forbidden the passage inlandof 2,000 rifles, 
which are now detained at the Tangier Custom 
House, The Moors are greatly incensed against 
the Sheriff of Wazan, who is believed to be incit- 
ing, a rebellion. M. Ordega, the French Min- 
ister, accompanied by French naval officers, will 
proceed on his mission, and the squadron will 
await his return, ‘ 


.... Brussels and Antwerp are greatly agitated 
over the result of last week's election for one- 
half of the Chamber of Deputies, in which the 
Liberals suffered a serious defeat. M. Beernaert, 
a strong Clerical, will probably be the new 
Premier, and the relations with the Pope, which 
the former Cabinet broke off, will be resumed. 
Rioting broke out at Brussels as a result of the 
elections. The mob demolished the shutters 
and windows of the Catholic Library and tore 
down the Papal arms, Five arrests were made, 


...-A popular demonstration in favor of the 
Franchise bill has been arranged to take place 
in London in August next. It is said that it will 
be the greatest popular display that has been 
made in London since 1867, The trades, agri- 
eultural and labor unions throughout the coun- 
try are sending deputations to take part in the 
arrangements for the demonstration. The 
movement is meant to overawe the House of 
Lords, 


...»M, Ordega, French Minister to Morocco, 
has presented to the first secretary of the Sultan 
of Morocco a treaty for the signature of the 
Sultan, rectifying the frontier, in accordance 
with the demand of France. The Ministers of 
Spain and Italy have sent agents to Fez, advising 
the Sultan to refuse to sign the treaty. 


....- Baron Nordenskjold, the Swedish explorer, 
is going to London to make an appeal 
for a subscription to defray the expenses of 
an expedition to the South Pole. The Baron 
estimates that the expedition will cost £200,000. 
TheSpanish Government has promised to pay 
part of the expenses of the enterprise. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 


ITS TICKET. 


Tae reasons which compel us to refuse 
our support to the nomination of Blaine 
and Logan we gave last week; and they 
are also indicated with more or less clear. 
ness in the letters which we publish this 
week from President Seelye, Dr. Howard 
Crosby and Governor Chamberlain. We 
wish most emphatically to put ourselves by 
the side of these gentlemen in saying that 
it is no lack of love and loyally to the Re- 
publican Party, but the very intensity of 
our love for it, that compels us to reject 
its present nomination. What of good 
there has been in the party these nomina- 
tions do not represent. 

But it is said that the Republican Party 
is the party of protection as against free 
trade, and that Blaine represents that prin- 
ciple. Very good. We, too, stand on that 
principle. We believe in protecting infant 
industries, and in making discriminations 
for that purpose in imposing our neces- 
sary taxation. But we do not regard that 
as the largest plank in the Republican plat- 
form. It is not what wecare most for. We 
have to raise a much larger revenue, and 
thus shall have to puta larger protective 
tax for a long time on imports than either 
purty can desire. Both parties desire, or 
ought to desire, to reduce taxation as fas, 
as possible; but the War debt, though re 
duced,under the Republican administration, 
from three thousand to eighteen hundred 
millions, is much too large jyet to 





make it possible to escape a large tax- 
ation, which will be a necessary protection 
under any party. We want protection of 


want protection of American homes; and 

the proposition to take the tax off of 

whisky and tobacco, for the purpose of re- 

taining or increasing the tax on foreign 

products, is neither good statesmanship nor 

good morals. There isa higher principle 

than expediency that comes in play here; 

and it is vastly more important to tax or 

otherwise prohibit whisky out of the mar- 

ket, if we can, than to promote the sheep 

or the silk industry of our country. 

Those papers which make a display of 

their loyal support of the Republican nom- 

inations take great pains to declare that the 

revolt comes from free-traders, who do not 

belong properly to the Republican Party, 

who are opposed ‘to its principles, and who 

ought to get out of it. That is not the case 

with us. Itis true that acouple of New 

York papers, which are leaders in the re- 

volt, disbelieve in protection. But it is 

clear as sunlight that it is nota difficulty 

about protection that has made them bolt 

this nomination. A free-trader has a right 

in the Republican Party for all its platform, 

just as a protectionist has a right in the 

Democratic Party for all its platform. Pro- 

tection is unimportant; but there are vast- 

ly more important principles for which the 

Republican Party is responsible. It is 

true that the Republican Party is the only 

one from which the principle of pro- 

tection has anything to hope; but 

a very large free-trade element went into 

its organization and has been in it ever 

since, and we hope will never be driven out 

of it. What the Republican Party was 
established to promote was freedom. That 
it has secured, not only in the territories, 

as it first sought to do, but in every state. 

What still remains to be done in this line— 
and it is much—must be done locally, in 
the several states; and the Republican 
Party is needed to support and finish the 
work. It was as the champion of moral 
ideas that the party took up this task, 
inheriting the principles of the old Free 
Soil and Liberty parties, and developing 
out of its conditions other important prin- 
ciples which it has incorporated into its 
life. Chief among these was the national 
idea which took shape in opposition to the 
state’s rights doctrine of secession. That 
new principle the Republican Party carried 
through. Then followed another impor- 
tant reform, that in the civil service, whose 
growing success is due solely to the Re- 
publican Party; and we say this without 
forgetting either Mr. Pendleton or his 
retirement. This indicates the line of the 
trend of the Republican Party, a trend 
which must continge and find expression 
in measures for economical administration 
of government, and for the protection of 
our homes against drunkenness, and for 
the uniform marriage laws, or another 
party must take its place. On questions 
of expediency its members may differ; on 
questions of principles the party is one; or 
if, for the sake of votes, it deserts its 
principles, those who made it and gave it 
its character will leave it. The utterance 
of its platform this year on Chinese exclu- 
sion contradicts the action of the party, the 
vetoes of its Presidents, and is a shame and 
outrage; and it is precisely this heresy 
which gave Blaine his popularity with the 
Californian delegation, whose blustering 
enthusiasm dominated the Chicago Con- 
vention. We repudiate it; we abhor it; 
and we haveno patience with either candi- 
date or platform that expresses it. 


We are in no haste to go into a personal 
attack on Mr. Blaine and fling the Mulligan 
letters into the face of the world. Itisa 
sufficient reason for our opposition to him, 
that he does not represent the pro 
element of reform which must control the 
Republican Party or we will have none of 
it. He does not represent Civil Service Re- 
form, or equal rights of all men, or econom- 
ical expenditurer, or temperance reform. 
Those who are on the wrong side in these 
things were the men that hurrshed him 
through at Chicago, that wanage his cam- 
paign, and that hopetoreap its fruits. Be- 
sides these, he will be supported by tens of 
thousands of excellent men, men who love 
the party, but no better nor longer than we, 
by thousands of our own friends and 
constituency, who cannot endure the 
thought that the party which has behind 
it a history of blundering dishonor should 





American manufactures, but we far more 


sertion of their party’s banner. We sym- 
pathize with them. We have learned no 
soft words for Democracy. We consent to 
its temporary success only because we love 
the Republican Party better, purified and 
true to its principle and defeated, than de- 
generate and successful. 


A FOURTH PROBATION PRO- 
POS 





WE have three already under considera- 
tion. One everybody believes in—the pro- 
bation through which all men are now pass- 
ing in this life. 

A second is one which nobody believes in 
—a renewal of the present probation in the 
future world. © 

A third is Mr. Joseph Cook’s remarkable 
invention—a probation which takes place 
after a man ceases to breathe in this world 
and before he commences his new-born life 
in the next, 

A fourth, quite as ingenious, and even 
more plausible, was propounded at the 
recent Alumni meeting at Andover, by a 
particularly eccentric and particularly 
bright home missionary from Texas. He 
was giving a long list of incidents, with 
names and dates, in his own experience, 
illustrating the power of the Bible and the 
efficacy of prayer. He seemed, at one 
point, to be advocating the principles of the 
‘*faith cure,” and, in that connection, 
asked vigorously ‘‘ why should we not pray 
for the conversion of infants before they 
are born?” and proceeded to give a some- 
what startling ideal of such praying in a 
congregation, with its possible results in 
the regeneration of unborn souls then and 
there. 

Really, if the theologians are determined 
to keep up their speculations and their 
quarrelings about the probation and salva- 
tion of unfledged moral beings, concern- 
ing whom there is not a word to be found 
in the Bible, except by an accommodation 
that strains all exegesis out of shape, weare 
rather pleased to see these new proposals 
multiply. The sooner the thing is run into 
the ground the better for all concerned. 


aE: RE Se 
MR, TILDEN’S LETTER. 


Mr. Titpen, in his letter of June 18th, 
1880, told the Democrats that he did not 
want the nomination for President; but he 
did not positively say that he would not 
accept it if tendered to him. We have al- 
ways regarded that letter as simply playing 
shy, and more than suspected that Mr. 
Tilden was not a little disappointed when 
he found that the Democrats practically 
thought him to bein earnest and nominated 
General Hancock. When one really means 
no, he usually says it ina more definite 
way. 

Be this asit may, there can be no doubt 
as to the meaning of Mr. Tilden’s letter of 
last week, addressed to the chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of New York, 
but really intended for the Democratic 
Party of the United States. In this letter 
he puts the mooted question at rest, and 
emphatically declares that he will not ac- 
cept a nomination for President, assigning 
as the reason “his advancing years and 
declining strength,” and his consequent in- 
ability either to embark in such a political 
canvass, or, if elected, to bear the burden 
of prosecuting those ‘‘reforms” which 
have been so long the cherished desire of 
his heart. The simple truth, as well known 
to those familiar with the facts, is that 
Mr. Tilden’s physical condition, as the 
consequence of age and bodily infirmity, 
makes his candidacy an impracticability, 
and, if he were elected, his service in the 
office an equal impracticability. He has, 
hence, done the wise and sensible thing, 
however much he might have otherwise 
desired to be the Democratic candi- 
date for President. We certainly compli- 
ment him on the good sense of yielding to 
an imperative law of Nature, and not ex- 
tinguishing the flickering blaze of life by 
attempting tasks beyond his power. No 
man is bound to commit suicide in the ef- 
fort to ‘‘reform” this world. 

We can hardly doubt, in view of all the 
indications, that, if Mr. Tilden had simply 
kept himeelf silent, the Democrats would 
have made him their standard bearer, in 

én to the ticket of Blaine and Lo- 








gain a temporary victory through their de: 





selected a nominee who, whether in politics 
or business, is well known as having been 
an unscrupulous and scheming intriguer. 
His reputation in this respect is as thor- 
oughly settled as his Democracy; and, if 
he were the candidate, the Democrats 
would have on hand a campaign of defense 
in one of its worst forms, certainly quite 
equal to that of Mr. Blaine. We who are 
not satisfied with Mr. Blaine, and who re- 
fuse to support him, would have found in 
the record of Mr. Tilden, to say the least, 
quite as many conscience questions to settle. 
Fortunately for the Democracy, Mr. Tilden, 
the most popular man in the Democratic 
Party, has put himself out ofthe way. His 
old age has come to the Democracy just in 
the nick of time. 

What the Democrats will now do isa 
question for them to determine. Their 
antecedent history is that of committing 
their biggest blunders just when their op- 
portunities seem the brightest; and we 
should not be at all surprised if history 
should, in this respect, repeat itself, thus 
proving that nothing really new is to be 
expected from the Democratic Party. Our 
dissatisfaction with the Republican ticket 
nominated at Chicago, as expressed last 
week, does not by any means give us any 
better relish for the ‘‘ general cussed- 
ness” of the Democratic Party. We dis- 
like the former, without liking the latter. 
Whether Republicans who are not Demo- 
crats, and do not mean to be such, but who 
cannot consistently support the ticket of 
Blaine and Logan, will this Fall vote with 
the Democrats, and thus contribute to the 
defeat of their own party, will depend upon 
the platform adopted and the candidates 
nominated by the Democratic Party. The 
Democrats will find themselves mistaken if 
they suppose that these Republicans are 
going to join them, asking no questions, 
and willing to accept anything they choose 
to give. We advise them to choose care- 
fully. 


oe 


INEFFICIENT MINISTERS. 


Ir is a very delicate question what to do 
with inefficient ministers. How can the 
lazy or the incompetent be replaced by 
active and intelligent men? It may be a 
dangerous subject to handle here at home, 
and it will, perhaps, be safer to look at it 
at the distance of the width of the Atlan- 
tic, and notice that it gave concern to 
the Scottish Free Church Assembly last 
month. 

For some years past efficiency has been 
becoming more and more a watchword 
with many thoughtful men, who have 
the good of the Church at heart. Such 
men have grown weary of the many con- 
troversies py which the Free Church has 
been distracted since 1848; above all, 
weary of those controversies which arose 
out of diverse views and tendencies 
on subjects of a semi-political nature. Let 
us have done with these interminable de- 
bates, they said, by which we have been 
alienated from each other, and disabled for 
quiet, practical work, and let us turn our 
attention to all that tends to make us an 
efficient Church, really doing Christ’s work 
in the land. This temper has become gen- 
erally prevalent, and now the Church seems 
disposed to address herself to self improve- 
ment in dead earnest. One subject taken, 
up at the Assembly just closed, with great 
seriousness and unanimity, was that of in- 
efficiency in the ministry. It has been 
known for some time that there are congre- 
gations in different parts of the country 
going down through the negligence or in- 
capacity of the pastors. The presbyteries 
have shrunk from dealing with such cases, 
or have been paralyzed by conscious lack 
of adequate authority. There seems reason 
to doubt whether the presbyterial system 
has made provision for such cases. Presby- 
teries theoretically possess and may exercise 
an episcopal formation; but, when cases 
arise calling for drastic measures, the sys- 
tem seems to break down cither through 
lack of power, or through lack of courage 
to use power in delicate circumstances. 

The Assembly appointed a large, influ- 
ential committee to consider the subject 
aad report to next Assembly. The subject 
affords scope for the discussion of the com- 
parative merits of a fixed ministry, prevalent 
among Presbyterians, and of a movable 
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ministry, as found among the Wesleyans. 
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Professor Bruce thinks that the Wesleyan 
method is the most thoroughgoing remedy 
for inefficiency, arising not from neglect, 
but from sheer mental inferiority. He 
adds: 


“The man of poor intellectual resources, if 
devout and zealous, may do good in a congrega- 
tion for three years, though he would become 
utterly effete if he were fixed in one place for a 
lifetime. The Presbyterian ideal of a fixed min- 
istry is a very high one, but itis also a very ex- 
acting one. It requires its ministers to be all 
men of high character and capacity, able to 
stand the severe test of time. It is quite certain 
that many Presbyterian ministers do not an- 
swer to this description ; equally certain that 
many never will. The question, therefore, comes 
to be: Shall we adopt the Methodist system in 
some modified form, or retain the Presbyterian 
ideal of a fixed ministry as the rule, with regu- 
lations and by-laws intended to meet exceptional 
cases? It is not atall probable that the Free 
Charch wil! adopt the former alternative ; and it 
remains to be seen how far her collective wisdom 
will be able to provide a considerable alleviation 
of the evils which seem to be an inevitable ac- 
companiment of the system of a fixed ministry.” 


—_ 
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EXTRADITION OF ENO. 








Mr. Eno, the absconding President of 
the Second National Bank of this city, who 
has sought safety from the pursuit of jus- 
tice by flight to Canada, has been indicted 
by the Grand Jury of the Court of General 
Seseions of this city, on the charge of for- 
gery in the second and third degree.. The 
seeming object of charging him with for- 
gery in these two forms, and not with em- 
bezzlement, which is the real crime of 
which he has been guilty, is to bring his 
offense, if possible, within the terms of the 
extradition treaty of 1842 between the 
United States and Great Britain, so that he 
may be brought back to this state for trial 
and punishment. He cannot be extradited 
under the treaty, except for some one or 
more of the offenses therein enumerated; 
and embezzlement is not one of these of- 
fenses. 

The demand upon the Canadian authori- 
ties for the delivery of Eno, if made at all, 
must be made by the President of the 
United States, or under his authority; and 
the crime charged must not only be within 
the terms of the treaty, but must also be 
set forth in its constituent facts, and these 
facts must be proven by such evidencé ‘‘as, 
according to the laws of the place where 
the fugitive or person so charged shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and 
commitment for trial if the crime or offense 
had there been committed.” This evidence 
must be supplied in Canada, in the form of 
oral testimony, or in that of duly authenti- 
cated and admissible documents, or in 
both forms; and the judicial magistrate 
who there examines the case must deem the 
evidence sufficient for the purpose named, 
before the executive authority in Canada 
will or can make the delivery. Ina word, 
the Government ofgbe United States must 
furnish and prove the conditions specified 
in the treaty, in order to obtain the extra- 
dition of Eno; and whether this has been 
done or not, it will be for the Canadian 
authorities to determine. These authorities 
are not likely to be a party to any trick, as 
the means of getting Eno back into this 
country, and the United States should be no 
such party. It would be much better that 
Eno should escape punishment altogether, 
rather than have him extradited by a virtual 
fraud. 

There can be no doubt that the term 
“forgery,” as used in the treaty with 
Great Britain, and as understood by both 
parties when the treaty was made, means 
the common law offense of forgery, con- 
sisting in falsely making or materially 
altering an instrument—as a will, deed, bill 
of exchange or promissory note—with a 
fraudulent intention. The treaty does not 
define this term, as it does not define the 
term ‘‘murder,” but simply uses both 
terms in the recognized sense attached to 
them at the time. Forgery, in the second 
and third degree, as defined by the laws of 
this state, is a purely statutory offense, and 
not the offense meant in the treaty, and, 
hence, not, under this treaty, an extraditable 
crime. Neither party in the treaty can 
give to the word a new import, or add to its 
import by local legislation, and then claim 


can put anew meaning into it, or add to 
its meaning. If this could be done, then 
it would be very easy for either party by a 
simple statute to change the treaty, and, 
under the term forgery include a great 
variety of other crimes. 

We, hence, do not see that the. indict- 
ment of Eno, in this city, for forgery in the 
second and third degree advances a single 
step toward his extradition. The fact that 
the term ‘‘ forgery” is used in the indict- 
ment amounts to nothing, unless it be 
used in the sense contemplated in the 
treaty, and unless the facts submitted in 
evidence prove it to be such a forgery to 
the satisfaction of the Canadian authori- 
ties. There is no pretense, as we under- 
stand the matter, that Eno has been guilty 
of the forgery meant in the treaty, und, if 
not, then his indictment for any other 
forgery is utterly worthless as the means of 
securing his extradition. 

This case, like several others that have 
occurred, shows the necessity that the 
treaty should be revised, and that the num- 
ber of extradition crimes should be in- 
creased. Embezzlements, false pretenses, 
and the various devices by which men per- 
petrate cheats upon each other, should be 
placed in the list of such crimes. The ends 
of public justice in both countries urgently 
demand such revision; and it is justly a 
matter of surprise that it has not long since 
been made. Grave offenses in relation to 
property are being committed from time 
to time, either in Canada or in this coun- 
try, and the offenders, by flight, escape the 
award of justice because there is no author- 
ity for their extradition. Such rascals as 
Eno ought not to have such a facility; and 
yet, they now have it, and will continue to 
have it unless it is taken away from them 
by a revision of our treaty with Great 
Britain. 








We recognize Dr. Wilkinson as the Brareus 
and Bryennios of High Church Baptist doctrine, 
He is the great champion, if not discoverer, of 
the idea that ‘‘ obedience to Christ” is practiced 
only by those who have had themselves immersed 
into the name of the Holy Trinity; because 
Christ’s command is; “‘Be immersed.” We pub- 
lish an article from his pen this week, in which 
he shows that the Bryennios document calls 
only immersion baptism, and distinguishes it 
from pouring, which was, he says, regarded by 
the writer of the “Teaching” as not baptism, 
but a substitute for it, One can understand 
that seventh chapter of the “ Teaching” so, as 
Dr. Wilkinson’s case proves ; but we fail to see 
any reason in it after all bis argument. Dr. 
Wilkinson fails of correctness when he repre- 
sents the writer as saying: ‘‘ Baptize where you 
can; where you cannot, pour water three times 
on the head.” What he saysis, *‘ Baptize én this 
way where you can; if you cannot in this way, 
then pour,” etc. The chapter must be thus 
analyzed : 

Baptize thus; 

I, Where water is abundant— 

a. Iu living water (river or lake). 
b. In standing water (tank). 
ec. In warm water (public bath). 

Il. Where water is scarce— 

a. By pouring three times on the head. 

Those baptized thus must fast beforehand. 

The chapter begins with ‘ baptize,” apply- 
ing to the classification which follows, It 
ends with ‘ baptize,” applied to the classifica- 
tion which precedes, It is inane exegesis to say 
that the direction that the baptizer and the bap- 
tized fast does not apply to the administrator 
and the candidate im the case of pouring, which is 
the one mentioned next previous. The context 
is: ‘* But if thou have neither, pour water on 
the head thrice, in the name of the Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit. Before baptism let the 
baptizer and the baptized fast.” What “ bap- 
tizer” and what “ baptized”? Certainly the 
words include the persons last mentioned. But 
we confess that all this argument has little in- 
fluence or interest with us, because the position 
taken by Professor Wilkinson as to the necessity 
of baptism by immersion, as a test of obedience 
to Christ, denies the very central truth by which 
Ohristianity differs from the Judaism of forms 
and ceremonials, and therefore cannot be true. 





In his address before the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, Professor Harris, of Andover, used 
the words, ‘‘the doctrine of Sacred Scripture in 
a state of flux.” With the usual accuracy, to 
which Andover has become delightfully inured 
during the past two years, this was soon con- 
verted by the heresy hunters into ‘‘the doctrines 
of Sacred Scripture in a state of flux” ; and holy 





extradition on the basis of the word itself, 
without regard to its meaning. Neither 


hands went up at once without doubting, but 


professor from all the creeds. The phrase was 
used by one of the speakers during the discus- 
sion on inspiration at the recent Alumni meet- 
ing at Andover, without, as he afterward stated, 
remembering who had used it. But it gave Pro- 
fessor Harris a chance for explanation, which he 
used in a very felicitous way. He said that Gen- 
eral Scott was likely to attain posthumous fame, 
not from his battles, but in connection with a 
single unfortunate phrase—‘‘a hasty plate of 
soup”’—an expression innocent enough till it 
got among his enemies. He feared that he was 
likely to attain a similar immortality for a simi- 
lar reason. He, therefore, desired to repudiate 
the statement, both in the singular and the plu- 
ral ber, in neither of which did he hold it 
in the sense put upon it. He might have changed 
it to this: ‘Human language is im a state of 
flux,” and then have added, “‘ Human interpre- 
tation is a fluxion of a still higher potency in 
the production of motion in thought.” 








Dr. J. M. Buckiey said in debate before the 
Methodist General Conference, on the subject of 
licensing women to preach, that “the great 
majority of refined women do not desire to be 
licensed.” Doubtless, ‘‘ refined” or unrefined 
the great majority of women, and equally of 
men, do not desire to preach. But we do not 
quite understand that word ‘‘refined.” Why 
was that put in? Certainly Dr. Buckley would 
not dare say@that true “ refinement " unfitted 
any one from preaching the love of God to men! 
If it is a fact that the “refining” of woman 
causes her to become indifferent or careless of 
her duty to God and men, or if it causes her to 
become unwilling to ‘‘ do what she can” do well, 
then it is high time for the Methodist General 
Conference to give some prayerful thought to 
the abatement of the evils attending the refining 
process of society. The next thing we may ex- 
pect to hear is that the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Son of God has been reduced to a simply 
business avocation, and is, therefore, a really 
vulgar profession, like the law, for instance, and, 
therefore, no modest, sensitive and * refined” 
woman will engage in it, True refinement 
consists in learning the right and wrong con- 
cerning all subjects possible, A truly re- 
fined woman will judge all things by the 
highest possible standard of right, and 
will then abide or be governed by the right. 
Take such refinement as this into all the rela- 
tions of life, and we will see the most perfect 
lady or gentleman imaginable. This would be a 
refinement of right doing, and it would not un. 
fit any one for preaching the Gospel of right 
doing, right living and right trusting. 





A ConGREGATIONAL clergyman in New Mexico 
writes us a word of appreciation, which especial- 
ly pleases us, coming from a former slaveholder : 


I wish to express my appreciation of the nobie 
stand you are taking against caste in the Church, 
My father and myself were slave-owners. I served 
four years as a Confederate soldier. I was raised 
with Negroes as my daily companions when at 
home, which was in North Louisiana. [ love the 
Negro. Ihoner him for his many good qualities, 
and hold his former masters responsible for many 
of his evil ones. Socially, the Negro and white man 
also will achieve the position to which his merits 
entitie him, The contest may be a long one; but 
in the end men generally acquire that for which 
they have given an equivalent. Of course, all peo- 
ple who are governed by right principles will not 
wish to withhold any privilege from any man, white 
or black, to which he is justly entitled. That all 
men are equally entitled to all the privileges and 
blessings of the Gospel no decent man or woman 
will deny. Equally true is it that distinctions in the 
Church on account of (providential) race or condi- 
tion is utterly repugnant to-the teachings of Him 
“who spake as never man spake,” 





Tue statement has been not infrequently 
made in an indefinite, irresponsible kind of way, 
that persona] and pecuniary inducements, to a 
dangerous degree and in a demoralizing manner, 
were being offered to students by some of our 
theological seminaries. The evil seems at last 
to have become so great, and the facts so well 
known, as to have called out the public com- 
ment of Dr. McKenzie, one of the trustees 
at Andover, at the recent Alumni dinner at that 
Seminary. He stated that it had come to the 
knowledge of members of this Board that stu- 
dents were being directly solicited in the various 
colleges to receive the gratuities offered by cer- 
tain theclogical institutions. In some cases he 
had known that money had been offered to indi- 
viduals in addition to the general inducemepts 
set forth. One unfashionably attired young 
aspirant to the work of the prophet whose tailor 
furnished him only with a coat of camel’s hair 
anda lJeathern girdle, was offered, he said, a suit 
of clothes, in which he would be presentable 
among the elegant society into which he was 
promised anentrance, Another wasinvited, with- 
out expense to himself, to come on and inspect 
the luxurious quarters provided for young sol- 
diers of the cross. All this Dr. McKenzie well said 
is repulsive to every true scholar, as well as every 
earnest Christian. He expressed his confidence 
that the attractions of hardstudy, high scholarship 
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have been in existence there for many years, 
aiding all poor studentsalike, without regard to 
their attainments. During the last year addi- 
tional scholarships have been given to a certain 
number passing the best examinations in the 
studies of the junior, middle and senior years 
respectively. This is healthy and invigorating. 
It is right that the Church should aid in paying 
for the education of its officers. The Army and 
Navy do it, and the Church should doit. But 
there is a manly way of doing it, and there ie a 
pitiful, pauperizing way. 


We do not remember ever to have heard of so 
novels thing in the line of church entertain- 
ments as is reported in a Georgia paper, the 
Darien Gdzette. According to that journal, 
a ‘“‘poster” widely distributed in Darien, gave 
notice of the following extraordinary event: 
“Novice !|—He Will Hang on June 20th. There 
will be a Grand Excursion From Darien to Bruns- 
wick, Thursday, June 19th. $1. Hverybody Can 
Go Cheap. $1. Go and see a wonder that hag not 
taken place in Glynn county before in 90 years, 
The steamer will leave Darien wharf at 8 on Thurs- 
day evening, and there will bea big supper and Hop 
ai the Hal] in Brunswick on Thursday night. Will 
return on Friday evening. $1. Round Trip Only $1. 
Children Not Excepted. Remember, good order 
will be enforced. Remember, Refreshments will be 
had on the steamer. Remember, a good band of 
music wil attend. Remember, we will go Thurs- 
day, June 19th. Remember round trip only $1. Re- 
member, no difference made for children. Come 
one, Come all, and Go with us, Tickets can be had 
any time from the Committee. 

Rev. PR yt Committee.” 
The Rev. Messrs, Harris and Kitchens are mem- 
bers of the Savannah Conference (colored) of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and what they 
propose is an excursion (for the benefit of the 
church, we presume) to see the hanging of a 
colored man, ‘‘ Bube” Peyton, an event which 
had not occurred in the county before for 
twenty years, The idea of thus employing so 
rare an opportunity for a pleasant excursion, 
for a novel sight, and for the improvement of 
the church finances and morals could only have 
been born of a fertile mind, It was too greats 
treat not to be offered to everybody, and notice 
is given that ‘children are not excepted.” In 
order to add to the exquisite enjoyment of the 
occasion ‘‘a hop at the hall” is, promised old 
and young. Altogether, it completely eclipses any 
known species of church eutertainments hereto- 
fore devised. The church lottery and grab bag and 
mock wedding pale into insignificance beside it. 
An excursion, a hanging anda hop, from which 
not even children are to be excluded! What 
arare combination ! 








Amenica is beginning to take its place among 
the nations that prosecute archwological studies, 
The American school in Athens, and the labors 
of the American Archwological Institute at 
Assos, with the establishment and popularity of 
the Metropolitan Museum, indicate that a good 
beginuing bas been made, Our distance from 
the old fields of research puts us at some disad- 
vantage; but the wealth and liberality of our 
citizens will easily make up for that drawback. 
We may now announce another step in the direc- 
tion of Assyriological research, the most fruitful 
field now open for study. Nearly a year ago, at 
a meeting of the American Oriental Society, a 
number of its members drew up their plans for 
an American expedition to the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with the ultimate design 
of doing for America what the English and 
French expeditions have done for those coun- 
tries. The proposition fouod favor, and has re- 
guited in arrangements for a preliminary expe- 
dition, which shall be gone six months, and shall 
investigate the proper fields for extended explo- 
tations and excavations in such places as may 
give the best promise of useful results. The ex- 
pense of this expedition will be borne by Miss 
Gatharine Lorillard Wolfe, of this city, and is 
likely to start within three months, under the 
charge of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of this city, 
and under the auspices of the Archwological In- 
stitute, and under the direction of a committee 
of the Institute, of which Professors Toy and 
Ryan, of Harvard, Yrofessor Brown of Union 
Seminary, Dr. John P. Peters, of this city, and 
Prof. I. H. Hall of Philadelphia, are mom- 
bers. It will be known as the Wolfe Expe- 
dition, so called in honor of Miss Wolfe's father, 
as she regards herself as the almoner of his be~ 
neficence. 


We did what we could in the way of earnest 








and earnest personal consecration, would always 
prove most agreeable to the best and truest men. 
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tion of the {ndependent voters, especially in this 
state, who demand, in a Presidential candidate, a 
clean record and a reasonable guaranty that he 
will favor reform in political methods. We 
urged the Convertion to give heed to these con- 
siderations, because we desired the success of 
the Republican Party, and wished to avert the 
causes of its defeat. The Blaine men, who 
shouted so loudly in the Convention, and organ- 
ized their forces so adroitly, if they have the gift 
of “sober second thoughts,” must see by this 
time that they haye perpetrated an egregious 
political blunder. The protests already made 
against the nomination do not spring from 
causes that are likely to decrease in their influ- 
ence, The campaign starts under most unfa- 
vorable auspices for the Republican Party ; and 
unless the Democrats perpetrate an equal blun- 
der, the drift of events points strongly to their 

victory. Political 8, who to be 

very wise in what they call * practical politics,” 

will perhaps at last learn that it is one thing to 

make a nomination, and quite another thing to 

secure an election. The day is past in this coun- 

try, at least for the present, when ‘machine 

politics” form the prime factorin an election 

campaign. Voting on purely party grounds, 

and at the dictation of party leaders, is less and 

less a law of action in the popular heart; and 

this we regard as a change for the better. 








We have given our own view, and now we 
give that of Dr. E. B, Webb, the well-known 
and able pastor of the Shawmut Street Congre- 
gational church in Boston, who was formerly 
Mr. Blaine’s pastor: 


“The question of my attitude toward Mr. Blaine 

is so often put to me by my friends, and the assaults 
upon him are so often unfounded and unjust, that 
lam disposed to write aword, . I was his 
pastor for many years at Augusta, I baptized his 
children. I buried his dead, Between us there 
grew up an undisguised confidence and a cordial, 
free intercourse; but we were never biind to each 
other's faults, He never thought of me as perfect, 
and I never thought of him as perfect. Indeed, I 
tiink we are often the most severe in our Judgment 
upon those whom we esteem the highest. After we 
jeft Augusta we saw less of each other for several 
years; but last Summer I enjoyed the pleasure of a 
visit among my former parishioners, and renewed 
the old-time intimacy in Mr. Blaine’s home. We 
walked together, read portions of his book together, 
rode again over the roads familiar to us both, talked 
over all the past, its aims and disappointments, con- 
alidered the present, and guessed the future, And 
I am bound to say that, after the fullest and freest 
conversation, formal and informal, serious and chat- 
ty, my confidence in this much-abused man is nei- 
ther shaken nor abated, and I believe that the at- 
tacks made upon him are as unfounded as they are 
malicious, Criticism, fair and honorable, of public 
conduct and public men fa not to be deprecated ; 
but let any one recall what has been laid at Mr. 
Biaine’s door within the last few weeks and months, 
while he has been diligently at work in his library, 
and it will be seen that the maneuvers, bargains, 
schemes and plots which have been attributed to 
him might have been attributed to General Gordon 
in Khartam with just about as much truth, From 
personal knowledge and confidence in the absolute 
truthfulness of words spoken to me, I do not believe 
Mr. Blaine has spoken a word or written a letter or 
spent a farthing to secure his present nomination; 
and If he is elected (as I trust he will be, though not 
for his sake), it will be because the people want him 
to be President, If elected, he will call to his aid 
some of the purest and ablest men in the country, 
he will give an administration which, for justice, 
goodness and stability, will compare well with the 
best that has preceded it.” 
E yually enthusiastic is the testimony in favor 
of Mr. Blaine given by the Rev. James H, Ecob, 
D.D., now of Albany, but, until very lately, pas- 
tor of the same church in Augusta, 


How to be a sound Republican is the great 
conundrum since the Chicago Convention, 
We reply in two parts, Repudiate the platform 
and the two candidates who stand on it; but 
jook sharp after the state tickets and the Con- 
sressional nominations, There is room enough 
here to save all that a consistent and patriotic 
Republican holds dear. Congress is the main 
thing, and Republicans who cannot act for the 
Presidential ticket will find all the more reason 
for expending their energies on the Congres- 
sional districta, It has not yet become neces- 
sary to bolt the party in repudiating the Presi- 
dential ticket. We have had a Democratic 
House under a Republican President, and, should 
the tremendous blunder at Chicago result ina 
Democratic President, a Republican Congress 
would leave the position virtually unchanged. 
We propose to give no aid to the election of 
Blaine and Logan, and we repudiate the plat- 
form they stand on. On the honored and honor- 
able historic platform of the party no candi- 
dates have yet been put into nomination for 
the Presidency. Nominate your Congressmen 
on that platform and elect them. 





It is a thousand pities that the courage of the 
proposers of the measure flinched before the 
difficulty of reorganizing the Southern repre- 
sentation in the Repubiican Convention at 
Chicago. The basis of the representation ought 
not to be the entire Soutiern population, but 


irresponsible representation were never more 
vividly illustrated than in this case. The South- 
ern representatives have little or no responsi- 
ble constituency back of them. Their practical 
responsibility is to Federal party leaders, and 
this is a dangerous element in political life. 
However matters may stand to-day,and whatever 
may be the personal purity of the Southern 
representatives, it will be impossible to resist 
the consequences of their position on the pres- 
ent basis. The only safety lies in responsibility 
to the people, measured by the power conferred 
by the people. A power greatly in excess of the 
popular basis on which it rests must result in 
throwing these delegations into the hands of the 
Federal Party leaders and transforming the 
South, as long as the Republican Party has no 
considerable representation there, into the center 
and citadel of “ bossism.” No nations! party 
can sustain ite purity under such a state of 
things. No consideration of respect for South- 
ern Republicans, nor of sympathy for them, and 
no desire to build up Republican sentiment in 
that part of the country, ought to weigh against 
the demoralizing fact that, in the present con- 
dition of their constituencies, the admission of 
the Southern delegations on a ratio of 153 to 
248 threatens the life of the party. 





By this time those modern anti-dikavians who 
were opposed to the flood, and who thought there 
was not going to be much ofa showgs, are find- 
ing out their mistake. The revolt against the 
Chicago nomination is wider than was to be ex- 
pected. Dozens of strong Republican papers 
take the same position as Tux INDEPENDENT, 
The religions papers may be divided into two 
classes, those that keep absolutely silent, and 
those that oppose the nominations, There is 
hardly one to be found that accepts it, except 
some Catholic*journals, The Congregationalist, 
The Christian Union, The Vermont Chronicle, 
The Christian Register are specimens of those 
papers which take very much the same view as we 
have expressed. The Tablet praises the candi- 
dates, and the Catholic Union asks: 

“How long would President Blaine tolerate so 
despicable a pro-British toady as this Puritan rhyme- 
ster Lowell to bedraggle American citizenship in 
the mire of foreign contempt? Blaine is an Ameri- 
can, at Jeast, and he has rich red blood in his veins.” 
The Christian at Work, The Advance and Na- 
tional Baptist are examples of papers which 
carefully say something from which you can 
gather nothing. This is sound and safe from 
The Central Christian Advocate ; but the appli- 
cation is left to the reader; 

“Our advice, then, to men of all parties is to stand 

by the party only so far as the party stands for 
righteousness and righteous men.” 
The immense meeting in Boston to protest 
againt the nominations, supported by the signa- 
tures of fifteen hundred business men, is some- 
thing not to be undervalued. There is a great 
upheaval, and what it all means is not yet 
developed, 





Tue tariff question is one of the prominent 
questions to be considered by the people in 
casting their votes at the next election. The 
record of the Republican Party on this subject 
is well known to the country, without any plat- 
form to state it. That party believes in and has 
practiced the system of tariff duties for protec- 
tion and revenue, combining both in the same 
system, and so levying tariff duties as to gain 
both ends at the same time, We have no doubt 
that this is the correct system, and that the best 
interests of the country will be served by its 
continuance. The Democratic Party, on the 
other hand, so far as it can be said to have any 
definite creed, is, by a decided preponderance of 
sentiment, the party of Free Traders, and would, 
if it had the legislation of the country under its 
control, eliminate the protective principle from 
our tariff system, and make it one “‘ for revenue 
only.” Most of the Free Traders are Democrats ; 
and it was their ideas that made Mr. Carlisle, 
rather than Mr. Randall, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, The Democratic Party is 
not friendly to the protective policy; and this 
is a sufficient reason why it should not be trusted 
with the readjustment of tariff duties with a 
view to a reduction of the amount of revenue. 
That work should be done by the friends of pro- 
tection, and not by its enemies, We concede 
that it needs to be done, and we believe that it 
ean be done without giving any hurtful shock 
to the industries of the country; but a Demo- 
cratic Congress is not to be entrusted with the 
work, 


Tue efforts made by President Arthur, and 
likely to be made by almost auy President, to 
secure &@ nomination and election for a second 
term, emphasize the importance of so amending 
the Constitution of the United States as to ex- 
tend the President's term of service to six years, 
and thereby diminish the frequency of Presi- 
dential elections, and also to make the incum- 
bent of the office, whether by election or ac- 
cession, ineligible for a second term. Such an 
amendment has for years been the subject of 
repeated discussion ; and the general judgment 
of the people seems to be decidedly in its favor. 





the Republican votes cast. The perils of a, 


And yet Congress, the only body that can inau- 


~ 





gurate the movement, has never submitted the 
question to the legislatures of the several states. 
A joint resolution to this effect, reported by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, is now pend- 
ing before that body; but, judging from the 
past, we presume that nothing wil: be done with 
it. We are heartily in favor of it, as at least a 
partial remedy for some of the evils connected 
with our system of Presidential elections. The 
extension of the term to six years would make 
these elections less frequent, and give a better 
opportunity for the President to adopt and carry 
out a fixed policy of administration, and at 
the same time would not make them so infre- 
quent as to place the office beyond the reasonable 
control of the people. Ineligibility for a second 
term would take from the office many tempta- 
tions that now beset it, and that tend to make 
the President a party politician in his own self- 
ish interests. Many a President has been spoiled 
in this wey. 

Tue Albany Law Journal, referring to a pam- 
phlet in which a lawyer undertakes to defend 
Mormon polygamy from the Bible, says: 

‘We are sorry indeelto see any lawyer taking 

this view. It is foolish to undertake to justify polyg- 
amy by the Bible. Itsexistence is simply recorded 
as a historical fact. It is no more approved by the 
Word of God than are the other tecorded crimes of 
those who practiced it, There really can be no ques- 
tion of the right of Congress to prohibit it in the 
territories as a police measure. There is no more 
prolific source of lust, murder, and social and politi- 
cal degradation, We hope that, as a nation, we have 
outgrown polygamy, as well as slavery. What ex- 
cuse can there be for a man’s having more than one 
wife? Polygamy is an institution springing from lust 
alone, and it inevitably drags down the individual 
wao practices it and the community which tolerates 
it. We recommend our readers to read the chapter 
on this subject in De Amicis’s * Constantinople,’ the 
moat interesting book of travel ever written, by the 
ablest author who has ever written on such subjects, 
We may make allowance for human sexual passion ; 
we may make laws to mitigate its evils; bu! Heaven 
forbid that we should ever make polygamy legal, 
honorable, or even excusable. Let us not rai) at the 
Chinese as uncivilized while we speak of tolerating 
polygamy.” 
So far as legal treatment is concerned, there is 
but one prescription for polygamy, and this con- 
sista in giving it law enough to cure the disease, 
This is the duty of the Government, and the 
sooner it is done the better. 











Tue rumor of the fall of Berber seems to be 
no longer discredited. The Governor of Don- 
gola believes it, and doubtless realizes that it 
will be “‘ his turn next.” And thas the Sidap is 
being ‘“‘evacuated.” The British Government 
announced, some months ago, that its policy was 
to secure the evacuation—the peaceful evacma- 
tion of the Sidan. It waveda novel fla; of truce 
about Siakim fora while, till a few thousand 
rebels were killec. It then withdrew the troops 
it had dispatched to that point, securing thus its 
first vantage in the policy of evacuation. It was 
not so easy, however, for General Gordon, after 
he had safely reached his destination, to “ turn 
around and come back.” Tobe sure, the British 
Government has, from time to time, sent a trusty 
messenger to him, granting permission to remove 
“himself, and the faithful Egyptians with him, 
from their present position”; but we do not 
know that he has taken any steps to avail bim- 
self of this privilege. Death at the hands of 
the rebels may have already done for the garri- 
son at Khartiim what it has done for the gar- 
rison at Berber. But if it has not, the chance 
of life by escape or rescue is greatly diminished 
by the fall of Berber, the terminus of the desert 
route from Sfiiakim, It will be remembered that re- 
port had fixed this route as the one chosen for the 
relief expedition, which is tostart in July, Even 
if Dongola be maintained and the expedition be 
sent to the Sidan by way of the Nile and Korosko, 
Berber must be retaken before Khartiim can be 
reache’, Of course this can be done with Brit- 
ish troops ; but the massacre can hardly be for- 
gotten. The result of Admiral Hewitt’s mission 
to King John of Abyssinia may serve as an off- 
set to the news from Berber; for he has secured 
by treaty free access to a third route to Khar- 
tim, proceeding from Massowah on the coast 
through Abyssinia. It is hinted that King John 
only gave his consent after the promise of a 
pecuniary consideration ; but, be this as it may, 
his co-operation comes at a time when the Brit- 
ish Government will eagerly magnify the impor- 
tance of the treaty to them, so as to avert atten- 
tion from the Berber massacre. 





We do not want to say which are the most 
faithful, college boys to their base-ball and boat- 
ing, or college girls to their studies. -As a speci- 
men of the weakness which leads college girls to 
devote themselves to their duties, instead of their 
sports, we venture to publish the following ex- 
tract from a private letter written by a member 
of the graduating class in Smith College : 

Our recitation days are nearly over ; and, you know, 
we have no examination this term. Our class is 
proving itself most enterprising. Professor Clark 
did not quite finish the course of Jectures he has been 
giving us, Saturday was our last day, but the class 
voted to ask for two extra recitations, so as to com- 
plete the course, President Seelye gives his last 


lecture on the Bible to-morrow. He is going to be 
greatly hurried to finish Revelation, so we have de- 
cided to ask him to take his ease, and give us an extta 
lecture, if necessary. Whether he consents or not 
I donotyet know. Mr. Chenowith offered to excuse 
us from one of our literature lessons, but we said 
we would rather have al] the work, Such extreme 
virtue I donot understand. We have always had an 
excellent reputation, but this goes beyond every- 
thing. Iam not sure that the faculty approve of 
our enthusiasm. It certainly gives them extra 
work. 


Twat the steady and remarkable increase 
in the attendance of the German universi- 
ties should excite comment is no more 
than natural. But it is an interesting prob- 
lem whether this increase should be regarded 
with fear or with favor. Many of the moat 
thoughtful in the Fatherland have adopted 
the latter view. Just at present students of 
social science are deeply interested in a new 
work by Dr. J. Conrad, professor in the law 
faculty of the Halle University, entitled ‘* Das 
Universitdtsstudium in Deutschland wéhrend 
der letizen 50 Jahre,” which not only furnishes 
a wealth of carefully collected statistics of the 
university world in these last five decades, but 
also makes these statistics tell a tale and even 
preach a sermon. He shows conclusively that 
every faculty, with the single cxception of that 
of Catholic theology, is greatly overcrowded, 
the supply far exceeding the demand. The ups 
and downs in the summary of attendance have 
been rapid and strange. He says: ‘‘The lowest 
figures we find in this.period [of fifty years] was 
in the Summer semester of 1841 with 11,052 
students,and in 1843 with 11,017, and as late as 
1850 we find only 11,245. The next year the num- 
ber begins to grow, and grows steadily thongh 
slowly, until 1870, and after the war, assumes 
immense proportions. Especially since 1877— 
1878 it seems that each year has added a new 
university like that of Strasburg. From 1860 
to 1882 the number of students has increased 
12,091—i.e, the number has doubled itself within 
twenty-two years, or at the rate of 4.5 per cent. a 
year.” In no faculty have the waves gone higher 
and lower than in that of Evangelical theology. 
In 1831 it numbered 4,147 students; in 1876, 
1,589 ; in 1882, 3,168. Within the last ten years 
the attendance has been doubled. During the 
present term the number in this faculty is: 
Leipzig, 638 ; Halle, 488 ; Berlin, 459 ; Tiibingen, 
866; Erlangen, 305; Gittingen, 197; Kénigs- 
berg, 158; Greifswald, 129; Jena, 127; Breslau, 
117; Bonn, 109; Kiel, 72; Strasburg, 72; 
Giessen, 68; Heidelberg, 54; Rostock, 50. In 
the beginning of the fourth decade of the pres- 
ent century there were 15.6 theological students 
to every 100,000 inhabitants ; ten years ago only 
6.7; in 1882 10.5, and in 1888 11.1. These 
data Dr. Conrad discusses at length as to their 
causes and their effects on education and the 
social life of Germany, with suggestions of re- 
form. Whatever may be the merits or weak- 
nesses Of these latter points, certain it is that 
Dr. Conrad’s book is one of the most thought- 
ful and best that educational circles in the land 
of scholars have for many years produced. Its 
importance and lessons are more than local, 


We do not need to enforce the moral of the 
following letter from Josiah W. Leeds, of Phila- 


dalphia : 


I was reading, a few evenings ago, to some inter- 
ested listeners in my family, the account which has 
obtained such wide circulation concerning the new 
town of Pullman, near the city of Chicago. No liq- 
uor saloons, no jails, no paugpers, no police; alto- 
gether a truly encouraging array of negatives. 

By my elbow on the table, however, was an el- 
egantiy illuminated large-size card-board menu 
(which had come to me by mail) of the **New York 
and Chicago Limited,” and of which “ Itmited” train 
it was stated that it ‘runs every day in the year,” 
and is *‘ composed exclusively of Pullman cars and 
Penna. R. R. Co.’s dining and smoking cars.” In 
running my eye down the bill of fare, it was pitiful 
to observe how completely these elegant cars, from 
the prohibition town of Pullman, had been brought 
into associated service with the rolling liquor sa- 
loons of a great corporation, which not only runs its 
cars on the day of rest, but keeps “open bar” on 
that day, as well as “every day in the year.” What 
brave array was there of the champagnes, white wines 
and clarets of sundry selected vintages, followed, 
in order, by the brandy, whisky, sherry, ale, porter, 
beer, Cognac and gin, with, at the last (fitting con- 
clusion), “‘ Playing Cards, 50 and 75 cents per pack.” 

Truly, time is precious, and there may be rare en- 
joyment in careering down the rdils in a train that 
is limited. And yet, in journeying along the road 
from time to eternity, 1 would say, welcome the 
slower coach and surer pace, where, apart from de- 
vices that ensnare, tempting to perdition, the. man- 
ner of going is limited by the reasonable rule that 
we live ‘‘ soberly, righteously and godly.” 





...-[ndependence Day will be celebrated at 
Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., im accord- 
ance with the custom stiil maintained in that 
quiet New England -town. This year, however, 
there will be no political addresses. Ex-Gov- 
ernor John D, Long, of Massachusetts, will 
preside and make the opening speech, and a 
poem will be read by George H. Boker, of Phila- 
delphia. Addresses will be made by Bensun J. 
Lossing, LL.D., on *‘ Columbus, his Place in 





History,” ; the Rev. Henry A, Stimson, of Wor - 
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cester, on “Aggressive Reformation”; Agricul- 
tural Commissioner George B. Loring, on 
** Parks and Highways”; the Rev. J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D., of New Haven, on ‘The Every-day 
College ” ; Ex-Gov. J. R. St. John, of Kansas, 
on * Prohibition” ; and Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
on ‘Ultimate America.” THe INDEPENDENT 
will publish the proceedings in full, as usual, 


--.-That Protestant Church attendance in 
Germany is not so meager as Catholics delight 
to represent it has been proved by many testi- 
monies. Here is one in the Christian at Work, 
given by Emma Louise Parry: Crowds gather 
at the church doors in cold or heat, storm or 
sunshine, an hour before service, and, when 
they are admitted, fill the church to overflowing. 
This is not only to be seen on Sunday ; it is often 
witnessed on week days. The people are eager 
for the Word of Life. This is the present state 
of things in Berlin, and it is not the rational- 
istic, but the evangelical churches which are 
thus crowded. 


.-The General Term of the Supreme Court 
of this state in the Third Judicial Department, 
in the case of McDonald, who was imprisoned for 
refusing to answer a question of the Senate 
Committee on Cities, has just decided that, ‘‘ ex- 
cept when engaged in the judicial functions 
authorized by the constitution, neither branch 
ef the legislature has any power to punish, as 
for contempt, a refusal to answer a question.” 
The legislature undoubtedly has power to pass a 
law making such refusal a crime, for which a 
court of justice, upon conviction, may inflict the 
punishment prescribed. 


.. The Central Presbyterian wants us to tell 
it how men come to their wicked nature, how it 
is that they come into the world with what it 
calis “‘the nature of a devil.” We r.gret to 
find our contemporary at odds with our Lord as 
to the nature of little children. All we can say 
is that, so far as they are born with a tendency to 
sin, and which certainly develops intc sinful 
acts, we judge this tendency or nature comes 
by inheritance. It is the same law as produces 
a pointer dog. Nature and revelation and com- 
mon sense teach that. 


..We do not wonder that the New York 
Presbytery were astonished, at their late meet- 
ing, at the request made by Dr. Charles E. Rob- 
inson, that he be dismissed to join the Man- 
hatten Congregational Association. This does 
not mean at all that Dr. Robinson’s church 
ceases to be Presbyterian. A Presbyterian 
church may have a Congregational pastor. r. 
Robinson has long been a member of the Con- 
gregational Club in this city, and one of his 
elders, Mr. Roswell Smith, of The Century, 
is its President. 


.-This is from the National Republican 
organ of the Party in Washington. We have 
seen nothing lately more laughably indecent. It 
is speaking of George William Curtis : 

‘**A man who deliberately goes back on the action 
of a convention to which he was sent asa delegate, 
and jn the proceedings of which he actively partici- 
pated, becomes an object of contempt. He is of the 
same order as the man who enters a lodge of Free 
Masons and betrays the secrets of the organization. 
He becomes as one afflicted with political leprosy— 
a pariah to be shunned by self-respecting men.” 


....The admission of Col. George Bliss, of 
this city, into the Catholic Church, has furnished 
the newspapers with a theme for curiosity anda 
topic for funny comment. We see no special 
occasion for either the curiosity or the comment. 
Mr. Bliss had a right to seek admission into the 
Catholic Church if he chose, and the Church 
had an equal right to receive him. The better 
way for the newspapers, in regard to such a 
matter, would be to mind their own business. 


.-The Atsembly of the Scottish Kirk has 
been peculiarly unfortunate im recent years in 
being compelled to deal with gigantic mission 
scandals. The Blantyre affair was a very pain- 
ful one, and nothing more disastrous has over- 
taken any mission than the scandal which in- 
volved the Kirk’s mission in Calcutta. However, 
its action in the matter is to be commended. 
Those who were most culpable were dismissed, 
and those who were innocent were restored. 


. It is certainly a strange idea which Canon 
Farrar propounds, that the ‘‘warm water” which 
the “Teaching of the Apostles” directs should be 
used in baptism, “if thou canst not in cold,” 
was meant for use in baptizing infants. There 
is no suggestion of infant baptism in the whole 
document. An interesting series of articles on 
the “Teaching,” from the pen of the Rev. T. 8. 
Potwin, has been appearing in the Hartford 
Religious Herald. 


-- We have not found in The Christian Reg- 
ister the explanation how it happens that the 
Boston Unitarian merchant, Mr. I. W. Swett, 
who died the other day, left to Congregational 
benevolent societies three-fourths of his be- 
quests of $750,000. It is believed that the Amer- 
ican Board and the American Home Missionary 
Society will each receive $250,000. John Wesley 
said: “ Our people die well.” 


--The death of Mr. ex-Justice Swayne, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 





occurred last week in this city, closes an exceed - 
ingly honorable career. He was appointed to 
the Supreme Court Bench by President Lincoln, 
in 1862, and resigned the office in 1881, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Stanley Matthews, of Ohio. 
He was eighty years of age at the time of his 
death. 


.. The World, of this city, says: 

“ At this moment the Democrats have the keys of 

the Executive Mansion in their party pockets, and 
if they so desire can take possession on the 4th of 
March.” 
The one thing they must not do, says The Worid, 
if they want to gain the end, is to spout Free 
Trade in their platform. We add that they 
must not nominate mere tricksters for their 
candidates. 


..No one can read Mr. Tilden’s recent letter 
without being struck with his desire to advertise 
himself as a reformer of abuses. Those who 
are real reformers, and who have the thing at 
heart, are usually so much occupied with the 
work of reform that they have no time or dis- 
position to be egotistically prating about them- 
selves as reformers. 


..We mentioned, two or three years ago, a 
Lutheran Church fair, in which a prize of gob- 
lets was voted to the most popular saloon in the 
place, This does not seem to remain a unique 
case. In Vicksburg, the Roman Catholics have 
been holding a successful fair, and an elegant 
silver sugar bowl was voted to the most popular 
saloon. 

..There seems no prospect that Congress 
will pass any bill for the regulation of the count 
of the electoral votes cast for President and 
Vice-President ; and hence the whole matter will 
be left to the chances of the future, This is 
simply a shameful neglect of a most important 
duty. 


..We have received so many letters thank- 
ing ua for our editorial on President Hayes’s 
administration that we are confirmed in our 
conviction that the memory of his service is 
held in great honor, except by politicians. 


....-There are 244 Congregational churches 
in Illinois, and only 26 of them have installed 
pastors. But the pastors of the remaining 
churches resent the idea that their pastorate is 
not as valid as that of the 26, 


..“‘A net salary of not less than #4,000, and 
with a permanence in his office of a settled 
pastor in his parish,” is what the Unitarians of 
Mass chusetts propose for their state mission- 
ary. That is good. 


.-Though The Advance doos not express 
itself on the Chicago candidates, it says the 
Chicago platform is ‘ despicable.” 


...-We omit this week our usual column of 
‘*Sunday-school,” as the review lesson interrupts 
the usual order. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 


will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 


or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 











It always 
gives us great pleasure to reccive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free... ......++eeeee+0 BB 00 
Bie mottien 48 Ooi ciicssits dsbddededi - 150 


Four miotiths “ — * wissccccsccsgeeescovee 2 OD 
Three months ‘4 ** .,..ccccccscsceesevevee 75 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Taz InpePEenpENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 





only, 


Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 


application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them, Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, all of which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 





READING NOTICES. 








Soornine anp Heatina, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York Cit: 
= fon Hot Hotel, nearly op: ire, sad ns 
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A TOOTHACHE is one of the commonest experiences 
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of the most un t to be An 
ful process which accomplishes the removal of the 
offending mem ae i an entirely 
be welcomed b 
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any address upon receipt of cents, 
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STYLES IN MOURNING GOODS. 
— ——— » mourning Goete store, No. 777 Broad. 
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A PERFECTED G GAS MACHINE, 
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roprietors recommend a kami! 
of Trvite ualizing M mine to oe ite uperiors 
over coaakenie manu uf actured by the r lems 
are that it combines entire saf: ith uniformity of 
scans and supplies ey. iors of light, accordin ng to 


the adjustmen ~ a simple regulator “which any 
can successf operate, 
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We believe that the crazy sch 
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nt, well known Ly a hotel keeper, is the pro- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY 3ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


TIRRILL'S 


Fqualizing Gas Machine. 


Makes Standard, Uniform Gas, 
without Fire, Danger, Smoke or 
Smell, using plain Bat-wing 
Burners. 

The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. 
indorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO., 
39 Dey St., N- Y. 
Mention this paper. 


CHAMPION SPRING. 


Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas, 
THE BEST CATHARTIC, 


Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
Saratoga, and becomes a favorite wherever used. 
Address all orders direct to the Spring, or Shafer's 
Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia, 


BIRD & CO. 
SUMMER HATS, 


ENGLISH NOVELTIES. 


NO. 49 NASSAU STREET. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, $9 and UPWARD 




















Send for our new Catalogue, which we will send free. 
Address ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO 
THE ROOT deckoster, NY.” 
_ Mention | this is paper. 


e|/FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 
Fourth of July. 


| 








SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the sxst Goops only, 
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Circulars on Application, 


useful for washing windows and carriages, and excel- and at the lowest market prices. 
tallto any part of crnescote, itcen be omat 
catal be sent upon son application J.A. Whit- | Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 

~ cation, 

——_ sors. THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 

aa reap E GOSPEL, of several eee 
aca Saco aclae rae 9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 

York city a New York. 

THE ADVANTAGES IT HAS OVER 
owiee se pyee | 


heart wigdrow can ba sy ngrom ter I he eo. 
Gbrstana maa or oboe 


cr pines cream ras moat ve 


in use, ge oT reot Saeeed rie ine == hen and Worety goty ey y 
Manafactared by the REMINGTON or xonscoaeuseal COMPANY, [lion, N, ¥. 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


Send for circulars, and see who . 
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Financial, 
THE DOLLAR OF THE FATHERS, 


Tue Chicago Tribune and the Cincinnati 
Commercial are the two papers published 
at the West that, in 1878, contributed the 
largest influence toward procuring the 
enactment of the Silver Law. Their edi- 
tocial columns were loaded with continued 
laudations of “the dollar of the fathers.” 
Such a dollar was the poor man’s money, 
while gold was the rich man’s money. 
Both of these papers have seen and ac- 
knowledged their error, and are now urging 
upon Congress the necessity of stopping the 
further coinage of silver dollars. The 
Tribune, in a recent editorial, said: 





““No time for forcing more silver into the 
Sub-Treasury could be more inauspicious than 
this, when we are losing five millions of gold 
per week. The more silver this country 
coins the more gold it must export. If Congress 
would abandon this attempt single-handed to 
sustain the silver markets of the world for the 
benefit of the silver-mine owners, and suspend 
the coinage of the silver dollar, our trade bal- 
ances with Europe would be settled in silver in- 
stead of gold. But so long as the Government 
pays more forsilver than any other buyer will 
give it will be certain to get all it will take, It 
will be damage enough to our financial and com- 
mercial interests if this Congress fails to accept 
the warning of our best financiers that it shouid 
discontinue the silver coinage.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial not long since 
spoke in substantially the same manner. 
Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvauia, was in 1878 
one of the foremost in calling for the ‘‘dol- 
lar of the fathers,” and Mr. Burchard, the 
present Director of the Mint, who was then 
a member of Congress, strenuously sup- 
ported the Silver Law. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have seen their error, and both are 
now urging the suspension of silver coinage. 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce 
in all parts of the country have, by memorials 
and committees, petitioned Congress to call 
a halt at once in this ruinous policy. The 
bankers have spoken to the same effect. 
The practical sense of the people is shown 
by the fact that they see no charms in the 
** dollar of the fathers,” and, as far as they 
can do so, refuse to use it. They do not 
want il. It meets no necessity which they 
feel, and is burdensome and inconvenient 
in use. The simple truth is that no coin 
ever came from the Mint of the United 
States that is more unpopular than the so0- 
culled ‘‘ dollar of the fathers.” The total 
coinage of this dollar, from 1798 down to 
1878 amounted to only about eight millions 
of dollars. Theré is no doubt whatever that 
the majority of the American people are to- 
day opposed to the further coinage of these 
dollars, whatever they may have thought in 
1878. 

And yet Congress, as if smitten with finan- 
nancial blindness, continues the Silver Law 
in relentless and persistent operation, and 
silver dollars go into the Treasury because 

nobody wants them for practical use, and 
gold ‘s going out and seeking quarters for 
itself in other parts of the world. More 
than thirty millions of gold have been ex- 
ported within a few weeks. Neither party 
in Congress has the courage to take a bold 
stand on this subject. Both are waiting 
until after the Presidential election has 
been had, and both are afraid that any 
action before might in some way harm their 
political chances for victory next Fall. The 
action of both parties in Congress is alike 
censurable. The result is that nothing 
will be done by Congress at the present ses- 
sion to stop an evil and avert a greater one 
impending. 


EO ————— 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Bank of New York, having been 
organized in 1784, which was before the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, and just after the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, last week celebrated iis one 
hundredth anniversary. The bank build- 
ing was draped with bunting, and the 
figures 1784 and 1884 were conspicuous. 
The bank is the oldest bank institution 
in the state, and one of the oldest 
in the United States. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the great financier, lawyer and 
statesman of that period, drew up the con- 
stitution of the bank. The bank formally 
began business.on the 9th of June, 1784, 
whea the following rules were published : 





“ The bank will be open every day in the year 
except Sundays, Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, the Fourth of July, and 
general holidays appointed by legal authority. 

“The hours of business will be from ten to one 
o’clock in the forenoon, and from three to five 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

‘Discounts will be done on Thursday in every 
week, and bills and notes brought for discount 
must be left at the bank on Wednesday morning, 
under a sealed cover, directed to Willian Seton, 
cashier. . 

“* Money lodged at the bank may be redrawn 
at pleasure free of expense, but no draft will be 
paid beyond the balance of the account, 

“Gold coin is received at the Bank of New 
York at the following rates: A Johannes, $16 ; 
a Spanish Doubloon, $15; a Spanish Pistole, 
$3.72 ; a British Guinea, $4.64 ; a French Guinea, 
$4.52; a Moidore, $6 ; a Caroline, #4.72; a Che- 
quin, $1.78.” 

The first president of the bank was Gen- 
eral Alexander McDougal, and its first 
cashier was William Seton. Messrs. Sam- 
uel Franklin, Robert Bowne, Comfort 
Sands, Alexander Hamilton, Joshua Wad- 
dington, Thomas Randall, W‘lliam Max- 
well, Nicholas Low, Daniel McCormick, 
Isaac Roosevelt, Jolin Vanderbilt, and 
Thomas D. Stoughton, constituted the first 
board of directors. 

The bank has had thirteen presidents. 
Mr. Anthony P. Halsey, as clerk, teller, 
cashier, vice-president and president, was 
in the service of the bank for the long 
period of forty-eight years, or during 
nearly one-half of its entire existence. 

The bank, during the one hundred years 
of its existence, has paid to its stockholders 
9104 per cent. in dividends, or at the aver- 
age rate of nine per cent. per annum; and, 
except in 1887, it never passed a dividend, 
when, in consequence ofthe general bank 
suspension, all the banks were forbidden 
by law to declare a dividend. We need 
not say that the Bank of New York is, and 
always has been, one of the best managed 
and soundest banking institutions in this 


country. 
_ > 


A FINANCIAL PHENOMENON. 


Tae Western Union Telegraph Company 
has recently declared a dividend upon its 
stock, which is at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum; and at the same time the stock 
wus selling at about sixty per cent. of its 
nominal value. This rate of dividends has 
been maintained for years past; and, under 
such a state of facts, it would seem as if 
the stock ought to sell at twenty or thirty 
per cent. above par. There is no lack of 
money with which to buy it; and ordinarily 
such a dividend paying stock, especially at 
the present low rate of interest, ought to 
find a plenty of buyers, seeking it for per- 
manent investments. 

And yet the general community play shy 
of Western Union stock, even at its present 
low price, The buyers and the sellers are 
for the most part simply stock gamblers, 
buying and selling for speculative purposes ; 
and they kick the price about in all direc- 
tions, while genuine investors are suspi- 
cious. Whatis the matter? What is the 
cause of this suspicion? Why does West- 
ern Union stock sell at so low a price, while 
it pays so large a dividend, and has done 
so regularly for years past? We do not 
know how to answer these questions except 
by referring to a general impression among 
the people that there issomething radically 
wrong and unsound in the condition of the 
company. The people are afraid of it; and, 
though the facts on the surface are tempt- 
ing to buyers, they are afraid to buy the 
stock lest they may be caught in a trap. 








INDEPENDENT AUDITS. 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, recently 
published a statement of a correspondent 
who advocated a system of independent 
audits of corporation accounts, as the 
means of preventing these accounts from 
being so ‘* doctored” as to conceal swindles. 
The statement is to the following effect: 


“The directors are at the mercy of the officers 
of a company as respects the accounts submitted 
to them, unless there be some system of inde- 
pendent audit ; and the difficulty in this country 
is that directors have no knowledge of such a 
system, except in the case of a very few com- 
panies. If they acquired the knowledge and 
proposed the system, the officers would probably 
eppese it on the ground that (1) it was a need- 





leas expense, reflection on them and their 


which the business secrets of the corporation 
would become known. 

“The first two of these objections amount to 
nothing ; and, as to the last, it is answered by 
the fact that, in England, where the employment 
of such auditors is general, no complaint is made 
that they betray the secrets of those who employ 
them. Itis true that they may, if paid by the 
year, become slovenly in performing their work, 
and cases have occurred in which they have 
been guilty of winking at official misdoiugs. In 
England the safety of their employers lies in the 
fact that the accountants are a class who make 
auditing a profession, and their livelihood there- 
fore depends on their accuracy and fidelity ; and 
the profession is there a large one.” 

‘Here we have, as yet, only a few individuals 
who have taken up the callin’, and they are 
only called in when there is a suspicion: of mal- 
feasance, or when the accounts have become en- 
tangled from an improper system or incom- 
petent book-keeping. Some few corporations 
have adopted the system of employing them reg- 
ularly ; bnt most corporations do not even know 
that such a system exists anywhere in use. 

The question here considered is one of no 
minor importance to all business corpora- 
tions. The directors of these eorporations 
do not keep the books of account, and do 
not kuow how they are kept, or what they 
contain, except as they may be informed 
by their own officers. This affords an op- 
portunity for fraud, which would, at the 
least, be very much lessened by the occa- 
sional employment of a professional ac- 
countant to make a thorough examination 
of all the accounts. 


———— 


DEBT REDUCTION. 


Tue reduction in the public debt for the 
month of May amounts to $4,763,241, and 
for the eleven months ot the current fiscal 
year to $91,823,714. Adding the probable 
reduction during this month, we shall have, 
for the whole year, a total reduction of 
about $100,000,000, in round numbers. The 
interest-bearing portion of the outstanding 
debt is $1,244,845,650; and the debt bear- 
ing no interest, consisting mainly in $346,- 
709,481 of old demand and legal-tender 
notes, and $216,112,351 of gold and silver 
certificates, amounts, in all, to $580,883,- 
211,31, with the addition of $4,229.96 of 
unclaimed Pacific Railway interest. The 
total debt is $1,888,307,136.57, with ac- 
crued interest amounting to $10,328,993.52. 
The reduction of the debt since the close 
of the War amounts, in round numbers, to 
about a billion of doliars. 

The credit of the Government is so per- 
fectly established, and that, too, beyond all 
question, that there is no necessity for pay- 
ing off the debt at the present rapid rate. 
The wiser method is to decrease taxation, 
and thus lessen the surplus of the Govern- 
ment to be used in payment of the public 
debt. The annual surplus, this year and 
for several previous years, has been about 
twice as large as has been needed for any 
practical purpose. The Democrats, having 
the majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, and having the exclusive power of 
originatiug revenue legislation, have failed 
to adopt any measure for a reduction of 
the annual surplus by a reduction of taxa- 
tion; and the probability now is that Con- 
gress will adjourn without any action on 
the eubject. Itis to be hoped that, after 
the Presidential election is out uf the way, 
Congress will take up this subject in earn- 
est, and so reform our revenue system as 
to remove the unnecessary burden of the 
present excessive rate of taxation. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





A GREATER condition of ease has char- 
acterized the money market throughout 
the past week, and the influx of loanable 
funds has been largely in excess of the im- 
mediate needs of borrowers. This fact, 
however, does not prevent the exercise of 
extreme caution, and the disposition to 
closely scrutinize both borrower and col- 
lateral. A larger degree of confidence is 
being established, and many of the out-of- 
town financial institutions that withdrew 
money from this market during the late 
panic, are now returning it. This is en- 
couraging, since it indicates that the feel- 
ing of distrust that has been so conspicuous 
a feature of everything pertaining to finan- 
cial affairs is gradually disappearing. Dur- 
ing the week rates on call loans have ranged 
from 1}.to.4 per cent.. per snpum, Mer. 





own staff of accountants, and (3) a means by 


~ 





cent. on double named paper, and at 6@ 
| 64 per cent. per annum on single name. 


Srocok Marxet.—The stock market ex- 
hibited an irregular tone, with fluctuations 
from one extreme to the other, throughout 
the week. In the early dealings a ‘‘ bear’’ 
onslaught was instituted which carried 
prices down, and for awhile another panic 
was anticipated; but a reaction brought 
about a better feeling. The depression was 
severe; and if the rumors and reports had 
proved true in relation to some properties, 
the stock would have been worthless. Later 
in the week matters began to clear up and 
prices began to stiffen, and the market 
closed firm at an advance. The reaction is 
attributed to the fact that many of the most 
active room-traders have changed their po- 
sition, and are now directing their opera- 
tions in the interest of the ‘‘ bull” element, 
whereas heretofore they have been the most 
determined ‘‘ bears.” The following is a 


summary of the week’s business: 
High- Low: Clos- 


Sales, est. est. ing, 
June lth. 
Adams Express..............000+ 20 180) «(187 127 
American ~~ ermmenson 820 9336 93 BIg 
Alton & T. H. pf.. sooersss 100 7536 Tbig 1636 
i 10 TWh 
52 5260 
40 80 BU 
2 2 82 
60 6 60 
B36 BE BT 
® a 447, 
8 88s a 
4236 89% = 4235 
39 38 39 
Ve 64 6% 
4 Bw 8 
8 8 8 
i Ue 1K 
114% 110% 113% 
128}g 126 126 
42 «(M42 148 
100% «973 9734 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0-+..... 2,280 19856 12536 25% 
Chicago, M. and St. P.......... 227,766 74 68% 715 
Chicago, M. and 8t, P. ae Laiiainans 2,062 109  1033¢ 104 
Cleve. & Pitts.. seoseee 904 186 185 136 
Consol. Coal lw 3 18 
Colorado Coal,.......sess-esseee 700 10 «67% «61% 
Dan. & Norwalk.......---...05- 6 5 50 50 
Delaware, L., and W'n 449,065 10334 «= OH}K 1846 
Del. and Hudson 6641 97 1 94% 
Denverand R. G....,.......++++ 7375 wy 94 10% 
Dub. & 8G. City......cccccrcccceee M4268 6 68 
Hast TOAD... cccccccescccsersccce 8400 4% BHSC«dK,” 
East Tennessee, pf 2,850 ™ 6 16 
GeeE BOF 000 ccccccccceccececee 450 6 56 6 
i nttiainiewhs, ntbkaneihentin 120 194 194 194 
Oilinois Central 6,160 118% 116 118% 
TE, Comteall, 1. ..ccccccccccccece 10 «88 83 83 
[nd., Bloom., and W........... 4 11 10 1099 
EGO NGO. onto irccccecencscosse 85,583 863¢ 815% abl 
Lake Erie and Western.......... 690 10 9 96 
Louisville and Nasbviille........108,985 81 26 8036 
Low., MN. A. BO.....ccceeceeeees loo 13 18 183 
Long Island 560 (76 633g 70 
Manhattan...........c0+cseeeseee 1,758 69 57 57 
Manhattan, Ist pf............... 1,068 9035 9 90 
Maryland Coal..........00.s0++ 0 C8 9 9 
Memph, & Charl.............+.- 1,900 27 2635 27 
Michigan Central.............++ 2,306 Oy bby 6Y 
Minn. & 86. L.............0ccceee 400 11 10 10% 
Minn. & St. Louis, pf........... 200 195 1936 19% 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 8,282 16% 145 
Missouri Pacific................+ 131,829 9236 84% 91% 
Morri: & Basex.........-..cc00. 600 126) «6196186 
N.J. Central... -» 4870 59 Bag = bBM 
N. Y. Central.. + 72,941 107 1023g 10645 
N. ¥Y.and New Eng. ERE EN 600 «(11 10 10 
N. ¥. & N. Haven.............. 5 0) 6180S 
New York, Lack. & W........... 4 8735 87 87 





20 «20 
lille teak 20 4 «689 
Rich, and W. P............ 0000 io 19 19 19 
St, Paul & D. pf a. a a) 
Bt. L. & 8. F Nemee www 
“Ey <> Ray 10 3 ot Oot 
St. L. & 8. F, ist pf.. 478 «8035 80 8 
St. P., M., and M..... aeeee 5,000 808Z 8535 8615 
St. P. and Omaha... . 38% Big 6s 37 
St. P. and Omahs, pf............. 6,005 Big 875 8835 
Texas and Pacific.. 14449 1935 «= 9% «210 
ayy NUNN 956,888 4634 37 40 
U. 8. Express... sececesse B10 49% BB BM 
Wab., Bt, Land P... nepoons, tn. at +i © 
W., 8t. eh et. beognooseeg 18,020 13% 1236 12% 
Wells-Fargo Ex edi cosciay. Pa 109% 109% + 
Western U. Fel... coves sf88,807 63 = BBY OBS 

Uv. 8. Borpa.—The market for Govern- 


ment bonds was active and strong, with a 
good investment demand. The closing 
quotations vere as follows; 





eantile loans were made at 54@6 per 
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Rattz0ap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
strong. The features were East Tennessee 
5s, which advanced 2} per cent., to 58, and 
reacted to 564; Erie Second Consols, which 
advanced 2}, to 57, and reacted to 563; 
Fort Worth & Denver City Firsts, which 
advanced 4 per cent., to 49, and closed at 
48; West Shore 5s, which declined 4, to 
40§, and Kansas Pacific Consols, which ad- 
vanced 2}, to 72}, reacted to 70, and closed 
at 72. Ches. & Ohio Firsts, Series B, ad- 
vanced 1 per cent.,to 98; Atlantic & Pacific 
Incomes 4 per cent.,t> 12; Kansas & 
Texas 5s 1}, to 56, and Northern Pacific 
Firsts 1 per cent., to 108}. New Orleans 
and Pacific Firsts declined 4}, to 51}; Ohio 
Central Firsts 5, to 45; Richmond & Alle- 
ghany Firsts 3, to 52}; Jersey Midland 
Firsts 2 per cent., to 87; Texas & Pacific 
Land Grant Incomes 2 per cent., to 383, 
and Union Pacific Firsts 14, to 112. 

Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was satisfactory. The changes in the aver- 
ages show a decrease in loans of $6,725,300, 
a gain in specie of $2,499,800, a gain in legal 
tenders of $2,592,300, a decrease in deposits 
of $2,211,600, and a decrease in cireulation 
of $81,100. The movement for the week 
resulted in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$5,645,000, and the banks now hold $6,- 
986,500 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans, Specie. Teaders. Deposits, 
New York... $10,000,000 $1,132,000 $1,198,000 89,527,000 
Manb'n Co. 7,466,000 = 1,148,000 562,00 6,956,000 
Merchants’, 7,617,400 898,100 747,900 6,971,710 
Mechanics’. 7,541,000 1,579,000 549,000 6,760,000 
Union,.,... 4,652,900 711,700 191,60 8,745,800 
America, 10,499,500 = 1,158,900 515,800 8,199,300 
Phenix..... 2,893,000 850,000 185,000 1,860,000 
City... 0.06 6,640,200 4,170,800 755,000 9,291,200 
Tradesm'n's 2,835,700 193,900 213,600 1,581,500 
Falton..,... 1,702,600 381,000 107,400 1,568,500 
Chemical... 15,112,900 5,723,000 476,600 = 17,540,600 
Mer. Exch., 2,890,400 212,400 388,400 9,239,300 
Gallatin..... 6,080,100 825,300 421,600 3,083,600 
Btch& Dro. 1,748,500 808,100 197,700 1,683,000 
M’chs.&Tra. 878,000 94,000 181,000 876.000 
Greenwich.. 954,900 103,800 106,800 985,600 
Lea. Manuf, 3,204,500 126,400 306,6.0 2,247,600 
Sey'nth W’d = 1,170,400 177,600 61,100 14119,800 
St’teof N.Y. 8,978,4u0 656,300 427,800 4,261,600 
Am. Ex...... 13,595,000 631,000 1,879,000 10,102,000 
Commerce.. 18,873,200 2,876,900 1,633,500  14,693,8u 
Broadway.. 6,496,650 1,088,400 416,800 5.345,100 
Mercantile... 5,410,000 1,206,600 421,400 5,630,500 
Pacific...... 2,492,900 140,000 260,000 2,570,000 
Republic.... 4,168,300 481,000 256,400 8,147,300 
o m. 3,592,700 400,000 870,100 8,621,700 
People's. 1,422,900 168,600 1,730,700 
N. America. 2,898,740 216,800 407,000 2,995,200 
Hanover 7,437,300 1,584,800 876,500 7,787,800 
Irving...... 2,907,000 210,500 874,800 2,587 200 
Metropol'p. 4,433,000 76,000 83%,000 1,806,000 
Citizene’ . 2,408,800 427,400 293,100 2,766,500 
Nassau... 2,108,800 146,800 386,200 2,423,900 
Market... 2,696,400 821,700 306,300 2,158,700 
St. N icholas 2,058,500 210,900 152,400 1,744,060 
Shoe & Lesa. 2,746,000 476,000 217,000 2,644,000 
Corn Excn, 4,682,200 446,700 $17,000 =: 3,656,500 
Continent’l. 4,078,600 908,930 446,500 4,969,100 
Oriental..... 1,718,800 87,600 370.000 1,851,8 0 
Imp. & Tra. 15,100,600 5,814,900 1,190,300 18,214,300 
Park......«. 14,812,000 8,082,700 += 1,785,100 +~—:17,500,000 
Wall St.Nat. 1,486,800 117,700 177,300 1,242,200 
North River 1,534,0u0 27,000 822,000 1,667,000 
East River.. 1,105,800 103,300 119,200 863,100 
Fourth Nat. 14,089,700 1,689,000 1,172,300 12,553,000 
Central Nat. 6,829,000 744,000 = 11,252,000 7,784,000 
Second Net. 1,553,000 60,000 483,000 2,024,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,978,600 382,500 481,300 8,964,700 
First Nat'l. 14,006,500 1,914,100 642,000 =: 12,875,100 
Third Nat.. 4,816,500 557,800 835,300 4,390,200 
N.Y.Ntl. Ex. 1,409,400 129,800 172,000 1,110,400 
Bowery..... 1,865,100 834,100 213,800 1,836,500 
N.Y.County 1,849,800 86,000 681,400 2,468,100 
- Ger.-Amer... 2,516,200 3AT, 700 14, 1oe 2,246,500 
Chaseé....... 2,987,300 691,900 817,300 3,781,8.0 
Fifth Ave 2,811,200 548,900 152,100 2,480,800 
GermanEx. 1,772,400 108,000 296,000 2,219,400 
Germania... 1,980,800 84,600 296,400 = 2,233,700 
U.S. Nat'l.. 3,429,100 223,700 287,900 2,883,300 
Lincoln N’l 1,898,000 708,300 222,500 1,567,200 
GarfieldNat 907,200 18,400 191,700 782,600 
Fifth Nat... 1,001,400 86,100 161,000 1,071,700 








Total., _ 18995 883,200 849,687,400 898,577,000 eat. 111,600 
~ Dee, ine, Ine. Dee, 

Compartsons$6,725,300 182;409,800 $2,592,800 — $2,211,600 

Clearings for the week ending June 7th. . . .8620,943,008 16 


do, do. do, June 4th... 525,881,220 5, 
ee Ee a - 27,681,824 04 
do, do. June l4th.... 22,526,087 45 


Bayx Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 
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Forgian Exonascr.—The Foreign 'Ex- 
change market was dull during the week, 
although stroager. On Friday the posted 
rates were advanced to $4.86 and $4.88. 
Actual business on Saturday was done at 
$4.85@$4.844 for bankers’ bills, $4,87@ 
$4.874 for demand, $4.87} for cable trans- 
fers, and $4.88 for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
§.20@5.19% for 60-day bills and 5.17}@5.164 
for checks; Reichmarks at 944@94% for 
long, and 95@954 for short sight. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The attention of Fire and Life Insurance 
Companies, Savings Banks and Capitalists, 
is called to the advertisement of Messrs. Jar- 
vis, Conklin & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., who 
offer to make investments secured by first 
mortgages, upon improved property, at a 
third of its appraised value, bearing a much 
better rate of interest than can be secured 
at the East. Some of our largest and best 
managed corporations have made large in- 
vestments through Messrs, Jarvis,Conklin & 
Co., greatly to their satisfaction and profit. 
Those of our readers who are looking for 
investments will do well to investigate the 
opportunity offered,and we believe they will 
find that not only Messrs. Jarvis, Conklin & 
Co. are worthy of their confidence, but 
that the class of securities offered by them 
are exceedingly desirable. 

Divipenps.—The Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of seven per cent., payable July 
ist. 

The Park Bank has declared its usal 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent,, 
payable July ist. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, and 3$ per 
cent. on the common stock, payable June 


26th. 

The Board of Directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company have declared 
a asarterty dividend of 1} per cent. upon 
the capital stoek of the company from the 
net earnings of the three months endin 
June 30th instant, fg es at the office o 
the treasurer, on and after the 15th day of 
July next, to shareholders of record on the 
20th of June instant. Transfer books will 
be closed ih New York and London at 8 
o’clock on June 29th instant, and reopened 
on the 2d of July next. 


DROWN BROTHERS & C0, |: 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
68 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN OF IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
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WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 Pine St.. NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


fixteen years’ experience in business. 
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J. H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOT. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS yes 8 i ntifeed per cent. 


PT. me tach Selicited. 
REFERENCES 
yermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 


Improved Property 
Worth from Three to Five Times the 
Amount of the Mortgage. 
INTEREST £ EMI-ANNUAL, 
AND PAID PROMPTLY IN NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE. 
This is one of the few classes of securities that 
has not suffered any during the recent depres- 
sion in financial circles. 
We have had experience of several years in 
lending money on improved property, during 
which time we have placed large sums of money 
for Insurance Companies, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees of Estates and capitalists, and the safety 
of these investments is evidenced by the fact 
that not one of our investors has ever lost a 
dollar of interest or principal when negotiated 
by us. 
Loans are made only on very desirable, im- 
proved and productive property, after we have 
made a thorough personal inspection of the 
security and the abstract of title examined and 
approved by our Counsel. And in no case do 
we loan more than 33)¢ per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the property. 

Located as we are at Kansas City, the Me- 
tropolis of the Southwest, with a population of 
100,000, we are able to select from the most de- 
sirable locations, and place money to a much 
better advantage for the lender than firms lo- 
lated in New York or Boston, where they cannot 
have a personal supervision of the investments. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished. 

The borrowers pay us for our services, and in- 
terest is collected and remitted by us in New 
York exchange the day it falls due, with no 
charges to investors, 

Write us, stating how much you would like to 
invest, and ask for particulars, 

JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO.,, 

J 418 Weat 6th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 
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W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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|The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORE. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD. 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 


The Building Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-Proof Vaults ($15 to 
$200 per annum). 


ALSO RECEIVES 


On Special Deposit Under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages with the Bonds, Wills, 

Valuable Papers. 

Silverware and Jewelry received for the Summer 
or a longer time, 

FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


No Risk: «= Solid 10 per Cant 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Circular address the 


Central I1linols Financial Agency, Jacksonvitie (i 


9¢ INTEREST 


ST MORTCACE 


. FARM : Poel 
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DWARD L. HEDDEN w: 
ice-President. 
__ DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Tne WEsTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Lore 
New York, June iith, 1884, 
DIVIDEND NO. 68. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a@ quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE. 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months, 
ending June 8vth instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of July next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th of Jpne, instant. 
The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at 8 o’clock on the afternoon of June 20th 
inst., and reopened on the morning of the 24 of July 
next. RB. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
THE herongens’ a 
Ban Ew Yor 


New ORK, Jane litn, 1884, 
DIVIDEND oF SEVEN PER ORET, Of Cox a 
declared fis bapke payable om tn feat 
ared b e 
pf uly ext ¢ transfer Hooks . wil seaman a 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier, 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BABE oF ae TORK? 


yas DIRECTORS HAVE ‘dab me on. 
clared a dividend of Five Per Cent from the earn 
ings of the past six months, payable, free of tax, on 
and after the first day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the @istinstant . 
and reopen July 5th, 
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E. K, WRIGHT, Cashier. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 19, 1884. 








Commercial 
BANK PRESIDENTS. 


Tug facts disclosed in respect to the 
course of James D. Fish, the President of 
the Marine Bank, of this city, Mr. John C. 
Eno, the President of the Second National 
Bank, and George I. Seney, the President 
of the Metropolitan Bank, show that bank 
presidents are not above being tempted, 
and are not always content with the simple 
and faithful discharge of their duties. 

Mr. Fish, the President of the Marine 
Bank, had two strings ‘o his bow, one of 
which was much the larger string. He 
was a partner in a private banking firm that 
was carrying on a stupendous swindle, out 
of which he was reaping huge profits. His 
relation to the bank and tothis firm made 
a case of incompatible interests. The re- 
sult we have in the complete wrecking of 
the bank. The interest of Mr. Fish in the 
firm of Grant & Ward led him to make the 
bank the servitor of that interest through 
the firm. The firm was a rotten and 
swindling concern, yet it had free access 
to the funds and credit of the bank, be- 
cause Mr. Fish was its President and was 
serving himself by such a policy. 

Mr, Eno, the President of the Second 
National Bank, though receiving a large 
salary, went into stock speculation, and, to 
carry out this purpose, used the funds of 
the depositors and stockholders; and, 
when the crisis came, the directors found 
that there was a deficit in these funds to 
the amount of nearly four millions of dol- 
lars. They promptly came to the rescue, 
and but for this the bank would have been 
completely ruined by the stock gambling 
operations of its President. That President 
is now a fugitive to escape offended jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Seney, the President of the Metro- 
politan Bank, who had acquired a distin- 
guished reputation as a philanthropic giver, 
had his private axes to grind in the shape 
of various railroad schemes; and in grind- 
ing these axes he so manuged the affairs of 
the bank as to force it into a temporary 
suspension. He was a reckless speculator 
and a heavy loser, having large facilities 
for such operations in the fact that he was 
the President of the Metropolitan Bank, 
and beset with a strong temptation to use 
these facilities in his own interest. 

These facts, that have recently come to 
the surface, are well calculated to make 
bank stockholders and bank directors open 
their eyes. It has generally been sup- 
posed that a bank president, especially in 
large cities, would make the affairs of the 
bank his exclusive business, being content 
with a comfortable salary, and studying 
only the safety and prosperity of the bank. 
It is very certain that no other theory is 
safe for any banking institution. Speculat- 
ing bank presidents are a tar greater source 
of danger to banks than outside thieves. 
They may uot be thieves, but, in practical re- 
sults, they may be much worse. We heartily 
approve of alaw that will place some reason- 
able restraint upon the whole list of bank 
officers, in respect to matters that are out- 
side of their duties as sueh, and that fur- 
nish strong temptations to unfaithfulness 
in the discharge of those duties. Congress 
ought to enact such a law in respect to the 
national banks, and every state ought to 
follow the example in respect to state 
banks. 





. a 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
continues tame and uninteresting, owing, 
in a measure, to the inclement weather ex- 
perienced during the week, which had a 
depressing effect upon the retail branch. 
The distribution of goods has been fairly 
maintained, however, at the average of 
previous weeks, and the volume of con- 
sumption of staple fabrics for this season 
of the year is very encouraging; but the 
small profits and the tendency to lower 
prices that is realized give good ground for 
complaint, as sellers always feel best when 
prices goup. There was a meager repre- 
sentation of Southern and Western jobbers 
in the market, and their purchases were 
seemingly governed by actual wants, while 
local and near-by jobbers continued apa- 
thetic, and operations on the part of the 
manufacturing trade, converters and ex- 








porters were neither numerous nor of much 
fmportance. The jobbing trade has re- 
lapsed into the quiet condition usually wit- 
nessed ‘‘ between seasons”; but it is prob- 
able that the business done by most of the 
principal houses will bear a favorable com- 
parison with the corresponding week in 
former years. Altogether, the trade move- 
ment was light, but by no means discour- 
aging; and symptoms of an early improve- 
ment in business are daily increasing, 
though some little time will probably 
elupse before buyers are prepared to begin 
operations for the Fall season, much de- 
pending uron the prospects of the growing 
crops, which are mainly favorable at this 
writing. 


Corton Goovs.—The situation in the cot- 
ton goods market is practically unchanged. 
The demand at first hands continues very 
light, and the jobbing trade is quite moder- 
ate. Some makes of plain and colored cot- 
tons are rapidly accumulating here and at 
the mills; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the most popular makes are in exces- 
sive supply for the time of year. Jobbers 
in all parts of the country are carrying ex- 
ceptionally small stocks, and it is generally 
believed by well-posted merchants that the 
early part of July will develop a marked 
improvement in the general demand. The 
best brands of plain and colored cottons 
are steadily held at current quotations, but 
it is a buyers’ market for low-grade brown 
and bleached goods, etc. 

Print CLorns were quiet in demand; but 
prices are nominally unchanged, on the 
basis of 8}c. for 64x64s and 2}c. for 56x60s 
respectively. 

Prints continue dull in agents’ hands, 
aside from a very few specialties, in which a 
very fair business is reported. The pro- 
duction of light fancies has been almost 
wholly discontinued, though reprints of the 
most popular styles are still coming forward. 
Choice foulards, sateens and other wide 
prints are jobbing fairly well, and there is 
a steady call for light reassortments by 
package buyers. 

GineHams AND WasH Fasrios were in 
irregular demand by package buyers; but a 
fair business was done in some quarters, 
making due allowance for the advanced 
stage of the season. The jobbing trade 
was mostly quiet; still a fair distribution 
was made in execution of numerous small 
orders. 

Dress Goons ruled quiet in agents’ hands, 
and the jobbing trade was by no means 
active. Stocks of Spring and Summer 
fabrics are in good shape as a rule, and the 
season now drawing to a close has been a 
fairly satisfactory one to manufacturers, 
though profits have been very small on cer- 
tain fabrics, owing to keen competition. 

Wooten Goops.—The tone of the market 
for woolen goods has manifested some im- 
provement. Attention was given to a wider 
range of goods; but for the most part the 
revived interest contented itself with in- 
quiry only, as the sales were very slow at 
current rates. Quite a number of clothing 
buyers were in market throughout the 
week, but their purchases did not make a 
very large showing. What may be done 
in the future remains to be seen. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The usual seasonable dullness of the 
market for imported goods was somewhat 
modified during the week by a fair inquiry 
for hosiery and woolen cloths, leading to 
some fairly good sales of the former class 
of goods, but for the most part stopping 
short, so far as the latter are concerned, of 
anything like liberal purchases. The reas- 
sorting orders received were up to the aver- 
age, attesting the satisfactory condition of 
business in the hands of retailers. There 
are few signs of an early opening of the 
coming season, and much change for the 
better can scarcely be looked for till after 
the Fourth. The liveliest satisfaction is 
expressed with the condition of the market, 
80 far as the influx of money is concerned. 
In this respect it never was in a sounder 
state, accounts being promptly settled in a 
manner which indicates the general safety 
and stability of the retail trade. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years; ; 





Por the week. 1884. 18838. 
Rotered at the port.. .. .... $1,607,280 $1,409,610 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,624,399 1,007,350 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 54,028,742 56,978,618 
Thrown on the market....... 52,724,481 54,889,610 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Evenina, June 16th, 1884. 
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“ Standard36 84 ™ weed 1746 
Cabot. ‘en “ Ot 2034 

ad eee 

ees 9-8 Hed “ ...104 0% 

©  enspene 64 il “a --ll-4 27% 
COMBS... o0cc00e 27 «4 Pequot. ee 
Dauntless...... - 5% Pe ws bs 

ht, Anchor —- {Tuscarora, 

ieoten a ee — 
Fruit of the Loom F “ ex, neany Jt 9 
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5 
6 
6 
6 
f 0%) vatblewarpss. 113 
Hill's Sem; Tandem : 4 
e Washin a © 
pr 88 834 |Waure 100836 1044 
ae: - cotton— — 
o © .# & ¢ We, 2.4 008 86 «9 
Highland..... % «68 * cambric...— 11 
BROMO 00000 eens 86 73¢|Whitinsville...36 734 
In Orchard o oee 6% 
eo . 9 | Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 9 A136 91¢ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA 14 Methuen, AA.... — 
“ a 18 |New England 
vA A... 18 |Palmer.......... 14 
” oe 12 (Pearl River...... 15 
“ Trenen 11 |Pemberton, AA.. -- 
- | ee 10% ol B... — 
“ E... 10 * E.. ~- 
“ | SO 914 |Swift River...... 1% 
dis, AAA...32 — (Thorndike, A 1% 
“«  ACE,..82 14 - 1% 
“ No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.. ll i Rakscanebine — 
- D.. 91¢|York.......... 82 18i¢ 
Lewiston, A...86 1534) “ ..... 114 
PRINTS, 
Albion.........—@ 54¢|Manchester....—@ 6 
oie Mall <5 
Allen’s | Lae _. eee oe 
AO oe ~~ tee —@ 6 
Cocheco 9. er 6 Beonet.---o 6 
Dunnell’s fancy. 6. n’s 
Sereare aes 8 black Nieecsns —@ 6 
} a aa red pest River, jnoy-@ 44 
Hartel... ter’s solids 53g 
Hamilton. ..... ran é Bont Bridge © 
we EN 434 
Be —@ 53¢'Windsor, ae 6 
STRIPES, 
American. . .— @ os tne -— @ 8K 
Amoskeag. .. Thorndi, i @10 
“ fancy.— iis) er — @ 9 
Hamilton, ...— Whittenton, 8 @1l 














Amogsheag......—@ 8 (Piunkett....... —@ Ti 
| ee -—@ 7¢\Rentrew... —@ 9 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 /|White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 73¢|__ staple -«—@ 71% 
Manchester... “—@ 7 4 fancy. "—@ 8 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amory ........ —@ 1% panenee sat..—@ 71¢ 
Androscoggm _ |Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Dyecesceses —@ 8% (pee sane —@— 
Canoe River...—@ 6 (Narragansett ..—@ 61¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 \Nai sat..—@ 84 
Indian Orchard, Pepperell blea..—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 63¢ Rockport pac c a _ 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@101¢|Park Mills, No. 
os xX..—@10 linet kraaued 11 
Economy...... —@ 9 (Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%4|_ 70........+0.. —@13 
Prodigy........—@ 9 |York,I........ —@ 84 
DENIMS. 

Quedeas —@15 ‘Otis, CC....... —@i1 
Satan aia @ 1% Otis’ BB: seeeee@12 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River....—@144 
eee 4} Cpe —@1l4 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@13 
DEOWR. .. 20. —@11% “  BB....—@12 


Appleton — @7% Mass., D..... — @1% 
Augusta.... — @614!Mass.,G.....— @ 614 
Boott......... _ O7%4 Pepperell —- @1% 
Laconia..... — @7<|Pelzer..... 30—- @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @7}<! oo - @7 

Langley, B ..— @7}4|Stark, A.. @ 14 








JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T717 BROADWAY, 








WILL OFFER DURING THIS WEEK A LOT OF ALL 
wooL ta Pa YARD DOUBLE WIDTH, AT 87 


CENTS P’ 
A DESIGN IN STRIPED AL A 
TROSS, 46 INCHES WIDE, ALL WOOL, #1 


SPECK, I BARN IN TURE SILK AND 
Ye Db AL nes REDUVCED 


acecaees BP 
fans ie teaver 


bd att | GROUND WIT 
a} ACK FIGURES AND CK GROUND WITH 


BOARGE GURE THE. ‘SOoDs ARE VERY 
die AP ELK Di SIIB ENR NG 


ob hit 
HOICE VARIETY OF SUITS, WRAPS, 
rich AND MILLINERY. 


JACKSON’S. 


T77 BROADWAY, BET. 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


. 
14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
_ NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


AILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND —" 

IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SHAPES 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 
SEASONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


{8 BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT yt PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE O 
WE — By OF THE LARGEST AND 
T VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


ese ag 


ARCHERY, PITCH A 
BA’ 


YEAR. 
ORDERS BY MAIL CEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H, MACY & C0, 
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J, ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER OF FINE 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 


NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th Street. 


BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED, PER 


Steamer St. Laurent, | & 


SOME CHOICE NOVELTIES IN PARIS-TRIMMED 
HATS FOR SUMMER WEAR. ALSO A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF HANDSOME DRESS BONNETS OF 
LATEST DESIGN. THIS IMPORTATION REP- 
RESENTS THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE EUROPEAN MILLINERY MARKET, AND WE 
TAKE PLEASURE IN INVITING THE ATTENTION 
OF LADIES TO SAME. 

OUR ASSORTMENT OF FINE GOODS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT IS UNRIVALED, AND 
WE OFFER THEM AT THE LOWEST POSSI- 
BLE PRICES. 


OUR GREAT HAT SALE 


CONTINUES AT 


50,55 and 95c. 


ALL THESE GOODS ARE WORTH AND HAVE 
BEEN SOLD IN BEGINNING OF THIS SEASON 
AT FROM $1.22 TO $2.94. 


WE ARE ALSO OFFERING 


Fine French Flowers 


AT 


50c., 95c. and $1.22, | = 


WORTH DOUBLE THOSE PRICES. 


OSTRICH BUNGH TIPS, 


IN COLORS, AT 


Q7c., $1.22 and $1.45; in black, 0c., 75¢ 
ald $1 for a bunch of three tips. 


BARGAINS 


in TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
$7, $8, $9, $10. $11 and $12. 


FORMERLY SOLD AT DOUBLE THESE PRICES 
LADIES WILL SERVE THEIR OWN INTERESTS 
BY PURCHASING AT OUR ESTABLISHMENTS, 


RESPECTFULLY, 


J.ROTHSCHILD. 


Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


rial BOs Duirts (0 Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
just received from Lon 
don and Paris. 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 
"Orders susy be duplicated by mail at any time. 
Balfron Fit Guaranteed. Write for Kules for 
ST Tor iE, Fulton a t, 
Nos. 
and No. 87 Nassau Stree on NEW YORK. 
Send t 7 » aoe stamp for thirty- two page Illustrated 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
jogue and Price-list. Goods 
orwarded by mail or ex- 




























FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THe 

EPFNDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 

ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 

at our office on the receipt of one dollar 

each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on poner of one dollar and 

iwenty-five cepts each, nsnal price is $1.50, 








TRAVEL. 








RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered tha 


Ghisuge & Morth~VVestern Hana 


the ue ud shortest route to and fro’ 
Sonwoll Blutts (Omaha), and that it is ae all 
We Pe TT ORNIe ERD COLORADO 
It also operates the vest 4. mteand the short line be- 





ror . Ti. 


Among & few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the ppalnons of this road, are its day coaches, 
which are the finest that human art and ingenuity can 
create; its palatial sleeps cars. which are models of 
comfort and el elegance; its pal ace drawing-room cars, 
which are unsurpassed by any; and its evidel cele. 
brated north-western diniug cars, the like of which are 
not run by Fry other road anywhere. In short, it is as- 
8 the best-equipped road in the world, 

All points of interest north, northwest and vest of 
Chicago, business centers, Summer resorts an 
hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by the 
various branches of this roa 

It owns and ——— over yer 6,000 miles of road and has 





over fone | : ine eene constantly 
c ny or its a ons i) ron 
yr ticket nt for tickets via. this route, and 


take none other. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first- 
class accommodations, than it does togo by the poorly- 
uipped roads, 
“Vor maps, descriptive circulars and Summer resort 
pers, or other information not obtainable at your 
[oe al Eee ket ofice write to the 
Bm, 4GENT, C. & N.-W. RY. 
SHICAGO, ILL. 


STATE LIN EB. 


K TO GEASGO LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
— vor AND VoNDONDERRY. 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


= steamers and most excellent aecom. 
mt no advance in yates, view 1) galy 





New Clyde-bu: 
modations, b 


AUSTIN ape, COn ring Agents. 


way, New Y 
kages, F: ht, and Valuables forwarded 
to Fal allarts of < { Europe, at low rates, by BaLpwre's E v 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


K Ish, ND Am. 
The Manisoest Lore. 


lendid ‘ashing, , su rb bathh » dail boats, p= mg 
Terms as Te Tessonsble, Miss Brown, Block 
Island, 8. I. 


Alton Towers, Sea Girt, Mon. Cos, | N. Sue 


is now open for the reception of guests, Everythin 
first clase, Anna P, Cook, Bropriet etress, late of Col- 
orado Wotiee, Ocean Beach, N 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


oe ita unaurpesced N. ¥e 


Asa SU ME it is 
of finish on he of a pipintinents 
society. It is beautifull oaks unds, 
ample grows First- 
class , and nd other Baths. Open 


be! princtpa al Gtk stele 8. /£ 
all the year and ha -- patronized 


KENMORE 


ALBANY, ie Y. Y zituated corner North Pearl 
umbia Streets 
has the finest Tocation a ae. oy and is within cas 
walking distance of ew Capitol, and all 
Public lic Bul dings. 


T-CLASS aed EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Enlarged and improved for the Season of 1884, 


OPENS JUNE 2TH. 

Railroad access direct to the Hotel nowcompleted. 

A new Annex buildi 4 J has been erected, tached 
from main Hotel, insuring quiet for families and in 
valids, having forty rooms en suile, with baths, etc., 
and parlors, 

New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. 

For terms, circulars and routes, address 

Fi BR IGE Manger, 

-. Broadway, New ¥ ( 4.) 

r. Paige may be seen daily at the Grand Hotel, 
Brovdway' ‘and Siet Street, New York City 


~ SARATOGA SPRINGS. t 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1884. 
Open from June 2ist to October. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


Tinsygehelnchaacen vias 


























FX itis weil Aedes ed —— p mre-cosepes. 
oe hot s and cold water. age. Address 
HILL, f—— ‘he hebuse "Pack N.d. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 
Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y.. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
located on the crest of of Murray, Hill, > yz je New 


York Central and Hud 


Ri 
All rooms en suite, most of them having a southern 
exposure, Addres: "R. 0) anne 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORs 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N. % 


wine heaith and pleasure resort, 


rs from 
trai h way dail ee ar from 
Polladeiphia: lt mos minues ‘trom 4, Yong ithe ” = 
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Aine 
Weekly Wlarket Beview, | sicum renters eer ters..9 — © 199 
i EIN Prime City./..<,.0es-ase.-or = @, 8 0 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. e307 
[For the Week ending Priday, June 18th, 18%4.] a 
ba @ 8 
Rio, Good, Ordin oa 6 @12% . —*e 4 
0, ary, to Choice. : 
Santos, Choice to Best. ..........+00 984@10 1 @4 
+ SS 
eh sds Sede deed tote re er | . yal die bie 
aracai ersey, r G0Z.....++. = _ 
Laguayra.......  eoabbied Lodaetbt ; Bate and a Benm,, fr fresh laid. om @ 17 
estern, jweatedead ix ~ 
Hyson paebescandecoaesne* al -- 164%@ — 
Young Hyson DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, prime, large...... + lS @— 16 
ne Chickens, Western, choice..... fo me = 
SUGAR. = Ee Philadelphia, per pale. - i 
Raw.—Fair to prime............ 4% @51-16 TPeSSRE sees senceenuse ns 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........0+5. sesee 1@ — Oust ABLA. 

Crushed Cape ode vevidenctioe @ — as cae = SR Se mp $4 
POWGETOD.....cccccccccce + — @ reen Peas, per bbl... . -—= 
GauxoLare> Jostipeedasvbsqtooe ce 63¢@6 11-16 | Cabbage, per bbl..........- . 275. @ 8 00 
Waire.—standard A........5.5. -_— $4 9- Potatons’ : ay eh ol bbl. ; 4 ro 4 A 

pS ae err @— ‘0 ew, Southern. , 
YELLOw.—Coffee O.... 2... ceceeesees . 5% @ 53¢ | Potatoes, Old, per bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 50 
PEGG is) ivicccativcseewl 43%(@ 4% | Spinach, L. i per bbl. + rn } as 3 
% MOLASSES. 20 25 Toe ee. te a 
OPP maanaer se ireirecsen! ste Sis Cucumbers, per crate........... 100 @ 1% 
}  GOEEEY <0. .cdeseivevectassecud 22 @28 vOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Porto Bicd.....:.005- esbivine thew eubs 25 @48 Peaches, per bushel........ «..— 50 @200 
New Orleans.......... pebeies<cdebeves 80 @55 Foeenare, ae?) & — > ‘a ” 
ne! . per ee eeeereeseeeces _— — 
5 75 6 00 Huckleberries, per quart....... — 12 @— 18 
Gear Bask Ged (new), per ati - 8 > 4 4 00 Watermelons, per 100..... ....25 00 @30 00 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ « 18 00'@ 20 00 Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k‘d. 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ - ——@ 15 00 Per ID......eeeeeeeees 1%@ 8 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 Pecans, per Ib.......++.+0++++ —- 6 @ 7 
Herring, per box............ .»—-12@ — 16 DOMESTIC DRIED 5 FROAT. oe tind 
a cog RO tia 7 w@—l05g 
GENERAL MARKET. Peaches, Uupesied. . =s ow < 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. Cherries... s.sss++s+s —12 @—18% 
Fuovur : » ‘a Huckleberries.......... cous — BK@— 9 
— o~ and Patents. .@2 404 ast = Raspberries,........eeseeeeeeees —83 
0. 2 \ See eee . 
Bu ne Spring. .........: 3 10 @ 3% Beeves, TEE AS pce scnegh -.10 @18 
ay -yIll., Super- 0 @3 50 Live Calves, poor to good. .........++ Big @ 65¢ 
State Extra brands........ 8 ee ee ee xe 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 8 65 @ 8 75 P, PEA. entrees te 
Minnesota “ Gicar — 390 @ 460 Spring Lambs............++06. Maedys 4 . 14@ 9 
ring W “Patents”. 5 25 @ 6 60 Dressed HOgs.........+++- Sok docouene ap 
root oc linea 375 @ 400 on 
eat, Extras. ......... 
Bx Am > ie. Ohio, aoe peer WOOL MARKET. 
btbbadesiecswerseiaee fa) 
O. Round Hoo ). $60 @ 3 75 ee Fig vanes pecoece = pa) 
White Wheat fx. (Ove etna) 400 @ 4 60 -~ ee tee ea eees on 
St. Louis, Single Extras.... 465 @ 5 00 N.Y. Mick we an _ —S*Er X and 
>. Kawi, Beasey 632 — = o2e ¥x.” an WwW 95 @40 
enessee, Extra ; @E40 | Gere reer nc cceseecseeseeerecens 
Winter heat, “ Patents”. 550 @7 00 N, Pp Mich., and ind., » ee ee 2 14 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 80 @ 5 35 4s as pe pal ly tageee 28 @33 
ores Fees Leats-thh Bene 525 @560 | Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. tS and XX.. a is 
Tec siwecsss veccessie $3 @C@ |g tai " Gp apace “* 
ee Ae 400 @6 2% yh ; No. occ 4 
Wide atee seaCo gsi cee 280 @ 8 00 on s * common,. ..80 @3%4 
cone” ian meetratialesed . 37 @ 400 urry at value, vale. 
YoRN MEAL: 
WL se bcc déicéccuess . 280 @800 
Brandywine,.............. 840 @ 4 45 GUANO AND ae 
PEO MOEA,» .0-0rrr0000 +800 @ 325 | goiuble Pacific Guano......... ; 42 00 @ib 00 
wae GRAIN, ters’ Stand. nied Di pate 8 eS § 
HEAT: Ammon > 
{8 a 8 Nominal “6 29 06 1 00 
No. Minne +eseveasaee « “ 81 00 @33 50 
Be FO iv easeivieweds 99 @1 01% “ .29 00 @81 50 
Corn : “ .47 00 @50 00 
DE piheenscnvanceediaies — 57 @— 64 bed ‘ertilizer...,. 2 00 @50 00 
Pe id edvevseders? stele — Nominal “ Buckwheat Fertilizer....82 00 @385 00 
White, es —69 @ 71 (Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
wis White, No, 1 — 41 @— Baker's Potato Ferilizer — ” , 47 560 
Western... nepeeencsenns eeint Gel Wheat 47 50 
tate Mixed, .....cccocsee se 41 @— 42 « Oabbage “ 48 50 
Rye: ‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
a ee Cr cccenccccwing —-— —@--- ohosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ Pelican Bone ee 85 00 
Tousen Superph: cates : 
(Mich Oarbon we) 40 00 
mane yg ty Works) 60 00 
: n m Wor! 
Green, prime, @bush....,.. 135 @ 1 8734 Bannes Raw Bone Flour 
PROVISIONS. Bests Ree ee Fam oe 
Pork : ‘ arl’s Super SO Re ae 
: Horsefoot Guano....... 80 00 
Ordinary Mess...... seeee 1750 @ 17 76 : 
New Mews........++s. ce 1860 @ 1096 | airs Sheehe Seeuen ee 86 00 
Family Mess, City...... - 19 £0 @ 20 00 + re testa 82 00 
ae — Mess, Western.... —— @ — — “ au ; in e Pho mph. zi 00 
BB Long heen u ese Sine “ Foal yp ke “2 20 00 
. 8. Bhoulders, . 4 oop eeeeee Fr Didoens oan F tons 
eeu FES hb od. ca ede or mor 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
Smoked Hams...,....., .-12 @ — 18% Bauch’ 
pi ugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
Gunked Ghowiies.......— 1 @ — Th phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ .. 85 60@87 00 
MILL FRED. Baugh’s a avo Phos- 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) Date, por 2,000 Ibe... .. 25 00 
Bran, 40 lbe... ........65. # 67}4@¢ 1724¢ | Baugh’s Steel I cir 
Shorts, | ie esa 70 @ 1236 ‘or Potatoes... ..o.s- sess 80 00 
— 80 to 100 ibs. 8 @ 1 05 Baugh’s Warrant 
, fine. henchmen Ym ES Ibs......+.4- 88 00@85 00 
_ paieiink donee bisa 99 @ — % Baugh’s Bone, per 
Be Sodbates vite 60 @ 90 MDB... .ceeeeecccnes ove veer a 20 OO. @81 00 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 8500 @ 36 00 Soluble Marine Gueno....... ---45 00 @48 60 
Cotton Meal, per ton.. 2600 @ 27 00 Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, om noe = > Ang | 
HAY AND STRAW * 
Hay, No. 1, prime ber — A. —90 @8— 9% 0, Guanape 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ 80 @ — 85 (2,240 Ibs.)........ sessere +52 00 @B4 00 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ 6 -« —65 @ — 70 d fine, average...... 30 00 @31 00 
Hay clover mixed “ —55 @ — 60 “* ~ dissolved, high eee — @27 00 
Hay, Shipping  “ “ |... 60 @— 65 Potash Kainit, 
ar, Cow “ “« 0 @— 80 Er eccceee 7125 @ 7 16 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ ...,-—85 @— 90 , per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 800 @ 9 00 
Meroe, No, 2 siye « 4 4.6 -0O @— 70 —_ = ) Hf D. C.), ving sKe~ 
tra’ t , ee as cargo ssponite —_ 
Ww, “a. 50 @ — 60 ae of igi @ 365 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, ASHES.—We quote 454@5 cents for oa 
—_—_—— 684@7 for Pearl. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creame . Choice to fancy............+.. i 
" fair togood..-2......0,...0in@i8 | FitSt-Class Printers’ Materials 
Welsh tubs.....--+;..0c.cssssescoccsas BT 
Western reais tecib-astrrbiry ttt VANDE aco 
cccccnceccoracccccococes 15" 180 Fult on and 16 andis Street, New York, 
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Hiisuitance, 
THE DUTY OF RESISTANCE. 


Tue tna adds one more to the com- 
panies which have yielded their ground 
and paid the Dwight estate its pretended 
claim. Upon this the Baltimore Under- 
writer quotes the language of a Massachu- 
setts judge to a jury, that ‘‘ much has been 
said of late, gentlemen, as to the iniquity 
of a company’s defending under one of its 
policies; but I say to you, that, if a fraud 
has been attempted upon a company—an 
unworthy risk foisted on it by deception— 
it is as much the duty of that company to 
itself, to its policyholders, and to the pub- 
lic, to resist that claim and defeat that fraud 
as itis to promptly pay an honest claim.” 
Our neighbor reminds the tna of its 
service in the memorable Wackerle fraud, 
and chides it for proving recreant now in 
the conflict with a greater one. 

We should suppose that any intelligent 
man who will only stop a moment to think 
might see that the temptation upon officers 
of any thriving life company to pay a bad 
claim is immensely greater than the tempta- 
tion to resist it. Is this doubtful? Let us 
look into it. Take the Dwight claim and 
the New York Life, for example. Irrespec- 
tive of the merits of that claim, what is 
there to impel the officers of that company 
to reject it? Evidently not any lack of 
money, for, as to the retaining or losing the 
money, the $10,000 is a trifle not to be 
thought of; furthermore, if beaten finally, 
the claim may be paid twice over, while 
even successful resistance may probably 
cost as much as to pay the demand out- 
right. It is evident that any more unwilling. 
ness to part with the $10,000 cannot move 
the company to refuse payment. It cannot 
be to avoid trouble; for to draw the check 
is an easy moment’s work. It cannot be to 
make reputation; for the clap-trap cackle 
over ‘‘ prompt payment” might be secured 
by yielding, and persistent abuse and out- 
cry are the certain penalty of resistance. 
At the same time, it was a fair question 
whether resistance would not actually cost 
more money than surrender. What motive 
can have operated except regard foreright 
and abhorrence of wrong, an honest belief 
that the Dwight claim is rascally, anda 
conviction that duty to a trust requires re- 
sistance, we are unable io suggest. We 
shall have to pass that over to the mob, who 
will seoff at the idea that fidelity to duty 
can operate within a life insurance com- 
pany. If the Dwight claim is just and 
honest, it is the duty of company managers 
to pay it. If they believe it to be fraudu- 
lent, it is their duty to resist the 
attempt to steal the entrusted funds of 
others; for that is just what a fraudulent 
claim really is. What is involved in such 
resistance—abuse by the press, the men- 
dacity of witnesges, the insults of counsel, 
the stupidity of juries, and all the fatigue 
and disgust which come from having 
to bear the spectacle of struggling fraud— 
the public faintly comprehend. Opposed 
to this is the temptation to pay the thing 





one most in the interest of the members, 








reasoned at the outset—that this is, on the 
whole, the more economical course, and the 


there can be no fault found; on the other 
hand, we cannot, without protest, see the 
more unpleasant and less popular course 
condemned. 

Md nn BA tbh 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Trovsanps of people are now ‘‘going 
into the country,” or are about to take a 
vacation. During the entire Summer the 
railway and steamer lines will be crowded. 
Suppose an accident should occur. Have 
you, the head of the family, a life insur- 
ance policy? 


eseves According to the sketch of it given 
by a contemporary, the case of Lowenkamp 
against the Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
forms a good illustration of misrepresenta- 
tion not material. Lowenkamp had several 
policies in that company, as well as in 
others, and, in answering the questions in 
one of his applications to the company, he 
stated incorrectly the total amount of his 
outstanding insurance. Thereupon the 
matured claim was rejected, and the heirs 
were forced to sue for their $10,000. This 
sort of resistance to claim is unprofitable 
all around. 


esseos A court decision in Indiana in a 
compact case declines to intervene be- 
tween parties who make voluntary com- 
pacts among themselves and fail to keep 
them. There is a broad ground on which 
such cases may be distinguished from that 
of a business copartnership or a business 
exchange. A copartnership agreement as 
to the respective shares in profits is en- 
forceable at law as being an ordinary con- 
tract; and intervention may be successfully 
asked in case dishonesty or incapacity of 
either partner threatens destruction of their 
joint interests. In case of a Stock Exchange, 
also, a member may, doubtless, procure a 
review of the courts, if he claims to have 
been unjustly deprived of his seat; for that 
is a piece of marketable property for which 
he has paid. The recent case of a member 
of a social club, who sought to retain his 
position therein by an injunetion, was as 
absurd in law as in morals; and it is com- 
mon sense that, when men or corporations 
form a voluntary association for their own 
government, they must find their power of 
enforcement within their own organization. 


soveee Even among laymen, Hartford is tol- 
erably well known as an underwriting city ; 
that means a successful one; and success- 
ful underwriting means, according to the 
popular notion, enormous profits. For, 
you see, underwriting consists in filling 
out and signing a policy (costing only a 
trifle to print), taking your premium there- 
on; and then, at the end of the year, you 
see, the company has got your money, 
without having paid anything or leaving 
you anything to show for it. It appears 
that, of the ten agency fire companies jo- 
cated in Hartford, twenty years ago, six 
have gone out of existence, one of the re- 
maining has lost everything it had at that 


later experience in Hartford, where shall 
the less successful cities appear? The con- 
flict between increasing fire hazard and 
management expenses and d aver- 
age rates and profits may be slow in reach- 
ing the end; but that end is not the less 
sure. 


cose The manager of the British Pruden- 
tial has been making some interesting re- 
marks to the Pall Mall Gazette. The com- 
pany maintains 8,000 salaried men in its 
army of peace. The business, although 
effecting a great moral reform, was started 
on commercial principles, and pays five per 
cent. The growth of the population is the 
only limit to the expansion of business; 
every 1,000 now yield the Prudential £100 
annual income, so that every human being 
born in Great Britain may be set down as 
worth two shillings a year to it. Any 
agent who does not succeed in sending in 
this poll-tax of two shillings a year falls 
under the mark. From day to day and 
week to week, the army of 8,000 collect 
from door to door the two-pences which 
swell the aggregate large income, in 800,- 
000,000 separate calls and collections. 
These collectors are mostly working men, 
and they earn an average of twenty-six 
shillings a week, taking together those 
who devote their whole time to the work 
and those whodonot. Occasionally, when 
an agent dies, his widow is allowed to take 
up his work; but it is noteworthy that they 
never improve the business, although 
sometimes able to retain it. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
$8 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice- 
Manager’ of pra President and 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr... = = «= President. 
inthis Co ne licy- 
holders Reel’ the eden = 
tage over “yr — other 
companies ‘on-for- 
Foltable dtoidende to 
their gettetes im force 
See Charter. 
OwFicr, CoaL AND IRON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Hroadway, N. Y. 
Cash Cry ptal.. 


© for x Fofiiapraiige abilities. .. 


M. V. B. ED 





















PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau ond 


Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





ximum um s 
ments called yoceur, Pay as you 
go and what you pay for, as in fire ce, 

Premiums to pay d claims and to create the 
Special Reserve o rnd, at once in pay Le the 
pace Pot ior 

or 
an 4 Ahiare insu: or eset one 
Hand Oy death occurring three years after death 
incon: le fm any cause, 





W. D. 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





BOBO re oc ccccccccscoccvccccoccccoscees $16,901,943 27 
Aad UCIOS.........00.scccccecccecooes 14,.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...........-...+++ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH }H ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


t ABSO 
LOTR MEOURITY, ROONO Out A GEMENT 
and LIBERALITY tO vn. 
All Forms af Lifeand Endowment Policies Issued 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Se eta 
‘GEO. 4. BURFORD, Actuary 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE C0 


OF NEW YU 
No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


Flese Vine-Prons J: d- PAUSE 
: fae 


Se 
Secretary. « Xs W 
Actuary. &. N. 
From the Home Journal. 
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guvENTY FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





























and be rid of it, and then devote the time | date except its name, and the other three Me caLieri SA iiesery o,f, feintrenice, ended Vases bale 
to more congenial labors. If the decision | have twice lost their surplus and portions *_— sean peas pmenaen mnatnads tints “2 hmbiamnaneneees: ca 
is—as the Home ME cos ¥ for Sas 5 of their capital. If such is the record of | ”* 4, REMAEN LANK, VieesPreet and Mwy | __ THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. ‘ 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1884. 

CASH CAPITAL........ liv tne bcinaedpneds cen anewl thas tele oatccnannsbmvhasiesteesttl islet Aiba Mnahelitite ae os > 2 Oa Oy SP $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiwms................0.000.0ccccccees oocdeegsene POET REX, SER TS RT ee Machete elem) ‘ 2,497,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claimes,.....................cecceee- a RE Se AE RT ED EET ME IR fe 327,877 04 
eatin iar E #64) secedéadeonbeveteveesdensbedaquecssrconsccsnnnscebdlt oetieoetnns oecdorbcinrceteceveepceldab tsaccsecen .. 1,667,240 07 

GBBT ABBE TA. ...... 2 cscsccccsvccscsecceces sent eeseneeeteeeeeesereseeesenees SCN AADER 0 dhine 06550 é Weide oe pebtrhendense ++++++- 7,492,751 11 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire Insurance: 


Ce Be ad cu Vac ctbbce cuctpexisicces 


Tee PCOS OOO CCOCO COCO Meee rere ee) 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


Wetahiene se sg- shee. 


W. EB eiGHOW:} An's Seo’. 





$108,048 52 


1,172,152 44 
3,945,620 00 
1,519,055 00 


State Bonds (market value 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee se) 


$20,000 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 


ID FESO). Feta BG. VOICE T See C Once cece econ sect cotoccccetcesc aces 
1884....... 
n hands of Agents.............. ° 
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Interest due on Ist January 
Premiums Uncollected one i 
Real Esta 





Ju. WASHBUR, . rest and Sec’y. 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor Court and som Sts. 
Buildings: No. 106 Broadway 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0U 
SE Se clatnncecasenptaneestiosse 1,661,797 28 
= Sa Jan. Ist, 1884..%4,867,942 O1 

conducts i 


ese under the 
me. of of the 3 New Yo. _ Basety Hund La, ae 


two Safety Fun 
DIRECTORS; 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H, LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
FP. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOOR, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 


























GEORGE BLI INO, L. RIKER, 
8. B. CHIT’ NDEN, BR 
WM. A SWA ELLINGTON CLAPP, 
HENRY © N NRY F. SPA NG, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, RICHARD A. Y, 
‘THEODORE F. VAIL. HN 
T REI.HUSTED, JOHN H. 
WM. H. CASWELL, HARLES H TH 
M. RICHAR M. H. HURL 
HORACE B.CLAFLIN, EDWARD M 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JO “BON, 
X. E. OR: 8. M. BUCKING 
WM. L. ANDREWS J. D. VERM 
Fawn FRASE INOF. ah 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE  TORNURE. 
CYRUS PEC Secretary. 
” Ly 9 Sec. Local Dep't 


B.C, TOWNSEND, See. 4 
HAS. B. Ameena Bec, BrooklynDep't 


OFFICE ‘OF THE 


‘ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, Janvuany HTH, 18h, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1883. 





ass 
eg iy ye ee 194,168,008 10 
yaaa me 
PET Guetb beens. «.« deaaneedeese cocsus 1,539,282 68 
Total Marine Premiums. . +_ 95,708,186 68 
Premiums mar off from Ist t January, 
1888, to Bist miber, 188B.........++« 94,260.498 98 
Losses paid 4 
esaea dasing the same sy 
‘Returns of 
Wins and 
bes 00 SbSSEES $850,080 76 


The »Pompany has the following Assets, 
Uni nine Sock Bite, and State of New York 


Penk. d other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 

Leaman sec Stoc erwise.. 966,500 
Real Stee gpa c pA JA — “ - 
Rremium Notes an and Bills ‘Heceivabie.... 1,baab0e 7” 
ik 835,710 68 
PI csecccasesncsiccesccotseces “ee 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. HH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTE 
J.D. JONES HORACE 
CHARLES BENNIS, EDMUND W. 0b " 
CHeREen H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. ¥ CRN 
Nsataey You een na 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G.DE iT 
A, A. RAVEN CH. D. LEVERIOB 
WM. STURGIS WwW M BRYO 5 
PAGAN yo, SAN 
ILLIAM E. DODG: Ra bo th tag 
ROYAL PHELPS, - ental Hy 5 
JOHN DH ee 
VULLIAM dinners, E Line 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, . MACY 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice-Pres't. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS 
ANCE tol 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
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Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
IZED 
67th Semi- Annual Statement, Jan. Ast, 1884 
ASH PASH CAP! ATAL. -«-.0e000ess--: 
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Policy tn this have 
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THOS. F. GOODRICH, 





STATEMENT OF THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
For the Year ending Dee. 8ist, 1888, 


Lupozr Assuts, Jan. ist, 1883. ..@45,529,581 54 


INCOME. 
Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 








Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Es- 
a 2,748,028 72 13,470,571 68 
$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Bn- 
WON, occa cccasevadsccioss $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 
ee 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
Tota Par To Poricrmonpuns,.. $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital...........+.+ 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 
age and Exchange............ + 1,019,166 66 
General Expenses. .......+-+0++0 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
Total DIsBURSEMENTS......... +++ $8,567,903 49 
Net CasH Assets, Dec, 81st, 1883.$50,482,249 73 
Sa 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... ..+. $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Eetate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure. .... . 6,819,817 08 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

Wir Bork... cides. idy--. odes 16,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 


O5B.0Cbiis nc. «+ dh9s o cipgaie +o eee 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreelosure and Society's 


Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 38 


(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 


vested.) 
Commuted Commissions......... 112,546 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
DON 6 vss ccttivesdences 278,517 14 
$60,482,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
CR iinncsnsdcetascneeeees 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
SE artvaasseunenebiweden’ eae 451,350 44 


Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 





in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 985,208 06 
ToraL Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Tora LiaBizi1E8, inoluding valu- 

ation at Foun per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
TotaL UNDIvVIpeD SuRPLUS....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

GO iichecinss scinsidecchsses 12,109,756 78 
Of which the proportion contributed (aa 
computed) by Policies im general 
class, is $6,420,523.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Clase, is $5,689,283.00, 

New AssuRANcE IN 1888.......... $81,129,756 
TOTAL ASBURANOB.....ccccccccesees 275, 160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies, From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE. Actuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

B. W. SOOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


1845. Thirty-nine Years’ ee Business 1884. 
LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE: iisbhAnce, «| | 
Non-Forfeiting Limited- Tontine Policy 
‘BY THE \) I} 


New Yuk Lie rae Coa 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular ‘“‘Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 





The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Pélicies, have led the Nxw Yorx Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. ; Be 


DO You WANT 2 ee 


Term insurance at low rates, with ‘surplus accumulations em 
interest? ba 
The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates See 
Tontine Period expires? P 


The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 
basis of full legal reserve? ‘i 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? 


Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 


three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFES NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1884. 








CASH ASSETS SOCCER O ERROR OHO R ERE RTH eee Eee eee eee SOreeeeeeeeeeeeee +++ 55,542,002 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per pars standard)... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine “ “ “6 Nd io 2,236,096 04 

TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per cent....4.........605 | ae $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated).............sserreeee 10,300,000 00 
Policies in Force.....,. Sh ietdiekt Sia reoe de_eceho baits et sheasteet tine 69,227 
WesrewmMSs Bee WROD scrccccccceccoccctcesonceesccassesesscnasthinsssiecoveation 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE 8, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX, STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. ROBERT B. BR. SUYDAM GRANT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS » President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, Qd Vice-President. — 
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SEN UNTINGLON, KD. } Medical Examiners, 
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Mie, ADELINA PATTI,  Mue CHRISTINE. NILSSON, 




















HAVE EACH USED, INDORSED, AND PURCHASED A 


HAINES 


UPRIGHT = PIANO-FORTE 


For their own personal use. 








oo ee) 


A LITTLE BROCHURE CONTAINING THE FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPHS OF 


ADELINA PATTI, CHRISTINE NILSSON-RAUZAUD, SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 
ETELKA GERSTER-GARDINI, ALWINA VALLERIA, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MARIE MARINON, GUISEPPE DEL PUENTE, EMMA ABBOTT, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, PASQUALE BRIGNOLI, HOPE GLENN, 
ANTONIO F. GALASSI, ANNA DE BELOCCA, PIETRO FERRANTI, 
EMMA C. THURSBY, OLE BULL, EMILIE AMBRE 
ALFRED H. PEASE, MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 


Can be had Free by applying to or sending a Two-Cent Stamp to 





HAINES BROS., HAINES & CO., or HAINES & WHITNEY.CO,, 
97 Fifth Avenue, NW. E. Cor. 17th Street, No: 21 North Pearl St., 182 and 184 Wabash Avenue, 


NEW YORE. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 














WME, GIRLY GEREN, WME ADEM VAMUERU, 
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Old and Young. 


ROSES AND SYRINGAS. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








I know not why he chose for me 
Syringas, bound with roses ; 
Syringas pale with foam of sea, 
Flamelit—lovelit the roses ; 
Nor why for him he bade me wear 
A wreath in contrast braided ; 
So radiant wan, so ashen fair, 
So flushed with joy unshaded. 


But now, the mystic thought I mourn, 
Prophetieally blending 

Syringas, sign of ** love forlorn,” 
And roses, ‘‘love unending ;” 

For on his tomb the flowers are flung 
And at Death’s marble portal 

The question from my soul is wrung 
Is love or grief immortal? 


The sea its pearly tears may weep ; 
The morn, in joy unfolding, 

May light the world; his grave must keep 
My poor wreath, tear-wet, molding. 

But if, in plants of Paradise, 
The earthly form uncloses, 

What memories will his soul surprise— 
Syringas, bound with roses. 

New Yor Orry. 








THE LONE HOUSE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 








BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





PART III. 





‘Show me the way that leadeth unto Thee ; 
Though it be difficult, Thou art al! might; 
Though dark, Thou art the Living Light.” 


** Being justified by Faith we have peace with God.” 
—Rom. v, 1. 

Tue Winter passed wretchedly away. 
Proud, passionate, ardent, su‘fering occa- 
sioned Andrew an amazement bordering 
upon rebellion. He felt under it the indig. 
nation of a king’s son, upon whose purple 
a slave has laid his hand. His soul, retain- 
ing little of its high origin but pride, dealt 
with God as with an equal; the sentiment 
of his own sinfulnegs did not strike him; 
the necessity of being purified, though as by 
fire and sword, made himangry. Believing 
himself to be sufficiently ready for the 
Heaven he was to enter by right, he could 
only see a cruel tyranny where a humbler 
soul would have recognized an indispens- 
able probation. A victim of the world’s 
misapprehensions and of his own errors, 
mortified, devoured by a barren pain, a prey 
to the delirium of pride, unsocial, and 
ashamed of his sueffrings, he rapidly be- 
came an egotist of the worst type. And 
when a man is his own god, how can he 
possess the God of Heaven? 

One lovely day in April Ann persuaded 
him to ride to Port Braddon. ‘I’m no 
weel, Fayther,” she said, ‘‘ and I want to 
speak wi’ the doctor.” The complaint was 
true enough, and Andrew, diverting for a 
moment his eyes from himselt, was shocked 
at the wan, shrunken face of the once 
blooming Ann Carrick. 

**Why did na you speak ere this, Ann?” 

‘““You hae been that fu’ o’ sorrow I 
could na bear to gie you mair trouble. But 
I'll be in the bed soon, an’ I get na some 
help, and we dinna want stranger folk 
roun’ the place.” 

**God forbid! You ill, Ann, and strange 
faces here, wad be the last drop in the black 
cup given me to drink. You should na hae 
rin sic a risk for my sake.” 

He had not been in Port Braddon for 
Many months; and the changes going on 
astonished uim. Some capitalists had found 
out its excellent harbor, and its contiguity 
to the Irish Coast, and had determined to 
make it the depot of a line of steamers be- 
tween the two countries. A sbip-building 


‘yard and a new pier werein progress. Old 


houses were putting on new fronts; new 
houses were being built in all directions. 
The drowsy air of the towu had given place 
to one of action and bustle, and quite in 
accord with it, seemed the bright, eager- 
looking young Minister, who was the. first 
person to accost Andrew. ‘‘ He rejoiced to 
see him again. His place had too long 
missed him in the Kirk. He hoped he had 
Quite recovered, and should look for him 
oa the following Sabbath.” He quite 
ignored the fact that Andrew had persist- 
ently refused to see him in all his pastoral 





calls; and such was Andrew’s perversity, 
that he made the generosity of the oblivion 
an additional offense. 

‘‘He treated me like a petted bairn, whose 
anger wasna worth the heeding,” he said to 
Ann when telling her of the meeting, ‘* and 
I canna thole that smile o’ his, and his loud 
voice, and that look o’ pairfect contentment 
wi’ this sorrowfu’, sinfu’ world ‘hat he 
aye wears.” 

The doctor found Ann very sick; in fact, 
upon the verge of typhoid fever; and An- 
drew was compelled either to milk and do 
certain household duties, or to hire a stranger. 
He chose to do them; and small as the dis- 
traction was,it did him good. The doctor also 
had a good influence upon him. He was a 
politic man, used to humoring his patients, 
and not disinclined to condemn Grahame 
and the Free Kirk elders in a prudent way. 
He advised Andrew, as soon as Ann was 
able to resume her duties, to *‘ get a fowling 
piece and tak to the hills. There’s naething 
like Nature,” he said, ‘‘ when you are sick 
to death o’ men and women. Up on the 
hill-tops you may walk abreast wi’ angels; 
and there’s nane but God to o’erlook you.” 

The thought pleased Andrew. He re- 
membered how persecuted men in all ages 
had fled to the mountains and the un- 
planted places of earth; and there was a 
kind of comfort in putting himself among 
such a company. So, as soon as Ann was 
well, he began to go to the moors, as stead- 
ily as if it was his daily work. But there 
is no voice in Nature that cries to the chil- 
dren of men, “return”; and Andrew re- 
mained as spiritually far astray as ever. 

When the fishing season came on, the de- 
sire to handle the sails and to pull in the 
nets and face the strong winds and the 
great waves became a hunger in his heart; 
and he walked down to the cottages to see 
if there was any more friendly feeling 
toward him. Then he heard a most astound- 
ing pieceof news. The whole colony were 
going to move into Port Braddon. Gra- 
hame had built some cottages near the new 
quay, and they would occupy them as seon 
as they were finished. Johnny Gilhaize, 
the lad who told him, said there had been a 
meeting at Peter Lochrig’s the previous 
evening, and the men had agreed to call 
upon Andrew after work was o’er the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and give him their rea- 
sons for the change. ‘‘ But it’s Peter that'll 
speak to you, Carrick; for I’m but a lad, 
and I’ll dootless get my reproofs for saying 
what I hae done.” 

Andrew answered not a word; he turned 
round and went once more into the solitude 
of hisown room. That very night a letter 
came from Jeannie; and Ann, trembling 
with excitement, carried it to him. He 
read it, and gave it back to her in a sup- 
pressed rage. ‘‘She was so happy, and 
Grahame was doing 80 well; and they had a 
little lass bairn, and the world was all Para- 
dise.” The poor girl had meant to please 
her father; but Andrew felt her flourishing 
happiness to be an insult to the misery 
which had been brought upon her home 
and her own people by her selfish wicked- 
ness. Lochrig and his ungrateful fellows, 
the minister and the elders—yea, even 
Grahame—might be forgiven easier than this 
serpent daughter who had crept into his 
heart to poison his whole life. 1n that hour 
he laid upon her the blame of all the sin 
and sorrow which made a shadow between 
him and his Maker. But for her folly and 
selfish indulgence he might yet have been 
honored among men and beloved of Heaven. 
He might have been singing at his last, 
and happy among his mates in the fishing 
fleet. She had driven him from the Kirk 
and the market place, and made her inno- 
cent sister ashamed to join any gathering 
of the lasses.of her ownage. She had been 
a canker in his gold. She had separated 
him from very friends; and in a few months 
the cottages which had been his pride and 
his living would be standing desolate, 
monuments of a broken tie nothing could 
ever heal. And she ‘‘ was so happy,” and 
“dear Walter was so prosperous.” How 
could a just Providence permit such 
wrong? 

After an hour or two of such reflections 
he went into the houseplace. Never had 
Ann seen his face so terrible. He’ looked 
steadily at her a moment, and then said: 

*¢ You'll bring me the Bible.” 

‘*’m right glad to do that, Fayther.” 


“‘Gae and get me the ink-horn and a 
pen.” 

She brought them also; but ere she put 
them on the table, said: ‘‘ What are you for 
doing, Fayther?” 

“Tm gaeing to cross oul the name 0’ 
ane wha has nae langer pairt nor lot in my 
heart or house. Gie me the pen.” 

“To cross Jeannie’s name oot 0’ God's 
Holy Book?” 

‘*Just sae.” 

“Then Til no do it, Fayther. No, I'll 
ne’er do it. What’ll Mither say? And a’ 
the dead and gane Carricks whase names 
are afore hers? You shall na ’file your soul 
and your hands wi’ sic asin. Gie me the 
Holy Book! To-night you are na fit to 
touch it.” 

‘* Hoo daur ye speak to me, your Fayther, 
that gate? Do ye ken wha you are diso- 
beying?” 

‘*T never disobeyed you afore, Fayther. 
Reasonable or unreasonable, your words 
hae been a law unto me; but I'll no letyou 
cross Jeannie’s name oot o’ the Bible. It 
wad be a sin warse than murder.” 

‘*Gie me pen and ink, I say!” 

She dashed the bottle on the spotless 
wooden floor, and pointed to the great 
black splash. ‘‘It’s better there, Fayther, 
than on your soul.” 

‘*Sae, you hae turned against me, too.” 

She fell upon her knees at his side, and 
laying her head against his breast, sobbed, 
with a heart-breaking passion that terrified 
and quieted him. He soothed her with 
gentle words, and rising to his feet, lifted 
her up. ‘*Gae to your sleep, Dearie! I'll 
spare the name for your sake!” Then he 

went back tohis room and locked the door. 

Sick and exhausted with her daring diso- 
bedience and unusual emotion, Ann sat 
trembling in the chair he had vacated for 
some time ere she could gather strength for 
further effort. Her first action was to open 
the Bible at those leaves which contsined 
the Family Register for nearly 200 years. 
Jeannie’s name was the last one. She 
looked atit, she softly touched it; then, with 
a prayer in her heart, she stooped and 
kissed it, whispering to herself: ‘0, 
Mither! Mither! For your sake, as weel 
as for Jeannie’s, ll ware my heart’s blood 
ere I'll hae the dear name blotted oot.” 

Andrew was singularly quiet next day. 
Ann’s heart ached for him. He walked up 
and down, muttering: ‘‘ Would God but 
gie me sleep! Would God but gie me 
sleep! But that he gies only to his be- 
loved! Waesme! Waes me!” The man 
was breaking fast; but the iron thews and 
sinews, and the nerves of steel by which he 
was encompassed, made his struggle a 
frightful one. His haggardness was ex- 
treme, and the haunted, seeking look in 
his eyes touched Peter Lochrig so keenly 
that he could not say one hard word to 
him. Indeed, he began to excuse the re- 
moyal of the little colony on the plea of the 
better harbor, of the new quay, and a mar- 
ket close at hand, not to speak of the Kirk 
and the shops. 

Andrew listened as one who heard not. 
‘*Every ane must do their best for their 
ain side,” he answered, ‘‘and eaten bread 
is easy to forget. Thar’s nae harm whar 
nane is meant.” 

‘*Maybe Carrick you wad feel to gae wi’ 
the boats an orra time. We'd be glad to 
hae you. I’m sorry to see you looking sae 
little like yoursel’.” 

“T'll no gae, Peter. I'd only bea Jonah 
in the boats; and I’d be loath to bring sor- 
row upon any o’ you.” He turned sadly 
away, leaving the money Peter had brought 
upon the table. This indifference to the 
siller touched Peter more than words. He 
went home ashamed of his animosity, and 
feeling something very like reverence for a 
man in such deep manifest trouble. 

There were many days after this in 
which Andrew ceased to struggle. He had 
nearly reached that saddest of all spiritual 
conditions—the hopeless apathy of a soul 
subjugated by despair. One morning in 
July, a hot, dry morning, he went, very 
early to the hills. Not farfrom the house 
there was a large, flat rock raised upon 
natural bowlders, about as high as an ordi- 
nary table. It had been often used for 
preaching and sacramental purposes by 
the Covenanting congregations, and was 
still known asthe “Martyrs’ Stane.” It 





was Andrew’s favorite resort. When the 


sun was high, he lay among the brackens 

beneath it; when it was cool and pleasant, 

he sat beside it, watching the sea and the 

road beneath and his own house. 

This day he went directly there, and 
Ann saw him at intervals all the morning 
in its vicinity. About mid-afternoon there 
were signs of a storm. The air was tenu- 
ous, the heat oppressive, the sea black and 
motionless; she looked anxiously toward 
the stone and saw her Father begin tu de- 
scend the hill. There were already large 
drops of rain, and the “sough” of a com- 
ing wind. The cattle also had come home, 
and she went and opened the byre for them. 
Ere she had ‘finished this task the air was 
black with rain. “He'll be wet through 
ere he wins hame”; and she hastened to 
lay ready for him some dry clothing, and 
to build up the fire and put the kettle over 
it. 

In the meantime Andrew had nearly 
reached the road, when he heard the sound 
of a galloping horse. The traveler came 
on at full speed, with his plaid folded tight 
around him, his bonnet drawn over his 
eyes, and his head bent to the storm. It 
was David Grahame. As soon as Andrew 
saw him the Devil entered into his heart. 
The animal desire for revenge dominated 
every other feeling; and yet so subtly 
was the spiritual element interwoven in 
the fibers of his being that, in the same in- 
stant in which he determined to kill 
Grahame, he began to justify the deed and 
to seek for a sign that it was the Lord who 
had delivered his enemy into his hand. 

‘“‘T'll count forty save ane,” he said 
fiercely, ‘‘and then I'll fire. If it be God’s 
will to rid me o’ the troubler o’ my peace, 
he’ll send the bullet to its ain place, and 
if this occasion be laid on me, I'll ne’er 
shirk it.” 

He stood firmly on a mass of bowlders 
with his gun leveled at the spot which 
Grahame must pass, counting off the al- 
lotted numbers with the strictest justice 
and impartiality. He feared for a moment 
that the man must pass ere he had reached 
the thirty-nine; but he kept faithfully 
the engagement he had made with 
himself. ‘Thirty-eight, thirty-nine!” 
Grahame was on the very spot, An- 
drew’s finger was on the trigger; but he 
never fired. There was a dazzling light, a 
terrific crash; Grahame was safely riding 
down the road, Andrew had fallen to the 
ground, smitten by the fire of Heaven, 

For an hour the storm raged, and 
Ann walked from one opened door to the 
other, anxiously watching for some sign of 
herFather. ‘‘ He must hae gane back and 
taken shelter aneath the Stane; and he’ll 
be hame when the storm is o’er,” she con- 
cluded. But when the rain had subsided, 
and there were even stray gleams of watery 
sunshine, and still no signs of his return, 
she grew very miserable. Hurriedly she 
finished milking and then went to the cot- 
tages; and ere she had made known fully 
her anxiety, Peter Lochrig was putting on 
his bonnet and calling for Johnny Gilhaize 
and Robbie Boyd. They walked much 
more swiftly than Ann, and she had barely 
got home again when she saw them com- 
ing with their unconscious burden, 

Peter’s eyes were full of tears when he 
laid Carrick upon his bed. In that hour 
his faults were forgotten, and the man, in 
all his old honest, pleasant aspects, came 
back to memory. Then Peter felt the 
strength of that long, long friendship bind- 
ing the cottages to the Lone House; and 
in the days and weeks of sorrow and 
anxiety which followed it nobly vindicated 
itself. The men in turns watched beside 
Andrew; the women relieved Ann of all 
stress of household labor; for the shock 
to Andrew’s system had been all but deadly 
in its force; and his long exposure to the 
rain, though it had saved him from death 
by lightning, had induced otker disease, 
of an acute and dangerous character. For 
long weeks Andrew held existence only 
upon a tenure of the extremest physical 
suffering. 

One morning he’ awoke as from some 
awful dream. He was in his right mind, 
but pitifully weak. 

“ Ann!” 
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*“*Aye; thank God. What time is it?” 

“It’s near the noon hour. Will you hae 
aught?” 

“‘Aye; open the shutters and let in the 
daylight, Ihae been in the valley o’ the 
shadow sae lang—sae lang.” 

“The shutters are open, Fayther.” She 
spoke very low, holding both his wasted 
hands in hers, kissing them and letting the 
tears downfall upon them. 

‘What is it? Ann—tell me, is it light 
in the room?” 

‘*Braid noonday. O, Fayther, Fayther!” 


**Blind! Blind! Blind! Nae sun, nae 
moon, nae face o’ bairn or friend! O, my 
God, be merciful!” 

There was a moment of intense, 


anguished silence; then Cosmo Carrick, 
who had been sitting at the foot of the 
bed. rose, and taking Andrew’s hand, said 
in low, gentle tones: 

**“It is good that a manshould both hope 
and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord. 

“** He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
becuse he hath borne it upon him. 

‘** He putteth his mouth in the dust, if 
80 be there may be hope. 

“*He giveth his cheek to him that 
siniteth him; he is filled full with reproach. 

***For the Lord will not cast off for- 
ever. 

‘***But though he cause grief, yet will he 
have compassion according to the multitude 
of his mercies. 

** For he doth not afflict; willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men. 

***Let us lift up our heart with our 
hands unto God in the heavens! 

***'Thou drawest near in the day that I 
called upon thee; thou saidst, fear not.’” 
(Lamentations iii.) 

Andrew was far too weak and postrate 
to answer. Ann gave him the few spoon- 
fuls of nourishment he could take; and 
Cosmo gently wiped away the large tears 
that slowly rolled down his face. And the 
way of God with a man’s soul is one that 
no human intellect can follow. The mo. 
ment had come when the lost sheep, called 
in vain through all the pleasant valleys of 
life, answered at length out of the dark 
valley of the Shadow of Death, Ah! How 
grand is the triumph reserved for those 
who submit. Andrew, from his crushed 
heart, only whispered, ‘‘ Thy will be <lone,” 
and instantly that peace which passeth un- 
derstanding was with him. All in tears, 
his breast still heaving with sobs, a song of 
praise resounded within him—the song 
of the redeemed of the Lord, Then he 
heard with pleasure and gratitude how 
kind the men and women from the cottages 
had been; how often the elders had called 
upon him; how regularly prayers had been 
offered in the Kirk on his behalf. All these 
things, blended with his daughter’s tender- 
ness, with Cosmo Carrick’s spiritual minis- 
trations, and with some sacred secret in- 
fluence at work with his own soul, and 
Andrew came back to life a changed man. 


But oh! how changed waslife! Not at first 
did this appear to him. He was so physically 
weak thai the silence and darkness was 
grateful to him. He needed nothing of 
earth but spoonfuls of food and a tender 
word. In the early delirium of his sick- 
ness he had called incessintly for his Cous- 
in Cosmo, and Ann had written for the 
minister. Then Andrew got back the 
bread which he had cast upon the water 
years before. Every hour that it was pos- 
sible to give to his benefactor Cosmo gave 
cheerfully. He brought to the sick man 
the best medical counsel that Edinburgh 
could supply. Ann learned to depend upon 
him in all emergencies, and during the long 
convalescence his kindly visits never slack- 
ened. Even after Andrew was able to sit 
up again Cosmo came every week to see 
him; and these visits supplied pleasant 
conversation and happy hopes until he 
came again. Inthe intervals he was not 
deserted. Peter Lochrig got into the habit of 
spending Saturday evenings at the Lone 
House; and there were few days in which 
some old acquaintance did not ‘‘ make it in 
his way” to call and chat an hour as he 


In the following Spring Andrew was 
able to go once more to Port Braddon to 
Kirk. It was the Spring communion, and 
&# most lovely day. Holding his daughter's 
hand he walked, with uplifted face, to the 





Holy Table. There was not a dry eye 
among the men and. women; the children 
gazed at at himin wondering pity. With 
what humility and gratitude he ate that 
sacred meal, no mortal but Cosmo Carrick 
knew; for to him alone Andrew had con- 
fessed the murderous intention, so justly, 
and so mercifully thwarted. 

After this, life at the Lone House fell into 
very regular methods. Ann rose early and 
hastened with her household work, and then 
read to her father; not only the Bible; 
Cosmo brought books of missionary travel, 
and magazines and papers of varied inter- 
est; and Andrew, in his physical darkness, 
had his mental sight opened. He became 
gradually acquainted with peoples and na- 
tions afar off. The world that had been 
bounded by Glasgow and Edinburgh spread 
out from East to West, from Greenland to 
India, Ann soon also grew to enjoy what 
had at first been only a labor of love. 
When they had such a book in reading as 
‘‘Moffat’s Work in Africa,” or ‘‘Huc’s Travels 
in Asia,” both alike longed for the hour 
when it could be resumed. Andthen, when 
Cosmo came next, what pleasant conversa- 
tion and discussion grew out of it! 

The year went peacefully away; and An- 
drew gradually learned to find his way with 
his staff about the house and yard, and 
even up the hill to the Martyrs’ Stone; and 
when Ann was busy, and the morning fair, 
he often went there to meditate. One day, 
just before Christmas, Cosmo Carrick came 
to the Lone House. Ann was in the dairy, 
and Andrew sitting alone, was singing ‘‘St. 
Marnocks.” As Cosmo listened, a thought 
flashed across his mind, and he put it into 
shape immediately on his return to Edin- 
burgh—that is, he bought an excellent par- 
lor organ, and took it to Carrick. Andrew 
was full of gratitude and joy; he had a fine 
natural taste for music, and with some help 
from Cosmo, was soon upon familiar terms 
with his instrument. Henceforward it was 
the companion and confidant of all his 
moods; and as years went by he acquired 
a wonderful command over it. Not that he 
ever played artistically, but he did play so 
that artists listened to him with both pleas- 
ure and astonishment. 

These events indicate the main currents 
of Andrew's renewed life. No one will 
suppose that they were not blended with 
many dark and gloomy circumstances. 
Earth has deserts in all her fruitful lands; 
the work of God is barren in some parts; 
a*rose is not all flower, but hath much of 
lower beauty; and even that life which is 
hidden with Christ in God is not all joy. 
Andrew had many dark hours; hours in 
which his helplessness fretted him like a 
chain; hours in which not even the sweet 
spirit of his organ could charm away the 
mournful, mocking phantoms that peopled 
his darkness; hours, also, in which he 
longed, with a great longing, for his exiled 
child. ; 

But he never named Jeannie, and Ann 
had nothing pleasant to tell him. One 
other letter she had had, dated from an in- 
terior station, 300 miles north of Sydney. 
It was full of complaint, of sorrow and fear. 
Her child was dead, her husband had got 
among bad companions; he had begun to 
drink hard; he was ‘‘ill to her’’; she was 
sick and longing for her home. This letter 
had come when Andrew was very ill, and 
the answer Ann had been compelled to 
send had probably shocked and quite dis- 
couraged the unhappy woman. She wrote 
no more. But though Andrew did not 
name her, when he sat quiet in his house- 
place he thought of her. Often he fancied 
he heard her voice or the whirr of her 
wheel; and her bright, changeful, smiling, 
coaxing face peeped into his darkness many 
a time in a day. 

He had long begun to make excuses for 
her in the very necessity which was a part 
of the creed inborn and interwoven in his 
being. Stormy wind and ocean, love’s in- 
gratitude and wrong, the lightning’s cruel 
flash, all were alike His ministers, fulfilling 
his will. It was the keystone of his own 
submission, the sentiment of his most tri- 

umphant hymn: 


“Thou hardenest and Thou openest hearts, 
As in Thy word is shown; 
Thou savest and destroyest men, 
By Thy righ¢ Will alone. 


“ Let down Thy grace then Lord on all 
Whom Thou wilt save, to live; 


Oh! if they stumble stop their fal} 
Oh | if they fall, forgive. 


“They are forgiven from the first, 
They are predestined Thine ; 
And though in sin they were the worst, 

In Thee they are divine.” 
He, indeed, confessed to Cosmo Carrick that 
he had been permitted to ‘‘mak a sair 
stumble ; and to wander sae far awa’ frae 
his Fayther’s house, that naething but a 
flery message from Heaven itsel’ could 
bring him back; but then,” he would add, 
triumphantly, ‘‘I was aye his child; ne’er 
forgotten, ne’er made little o’, and that’s 
the glory o’ his covenant wi’ the seed o&” 
the righteous.” So he gave Jeannie also 
the benefit of the same reasoning; and by a 
benign interpretation of the great parable, 
he gave the prodigal son’s position to his 
wandering daughter. 

But year after year passed, and no word 
came from the lost child. Even Ann had 
given up hoping. All her letters remained 
unanswered, and after five years’ neglect, 
any love but a parent’s love ceases to re- 
member; for absence and silence do not 
make the heart grow fonder. We should not 
forget the dead, if we ever heard from 
them. It is the speechless blank from 
which comes neither voice nor messenger 
that appals love and kills memory. 

Ann was now twenty-eight years old; 
she had been scarcely twenty-one when 
Jeannie left her home. Physically she had 
lost the fresh bloom and easy grace of girl- 
hood; in other respects she was a much 
handsomer woman, The culture of varied 
reading, the association with her cousin 
Cosmo, and the refining influence of sorrow 
had given her far more than time had 
taken away. She was a beautiful woman, 
domestic, peaceful, loving. Like the 
woman of that Olg Testament which she 
read so constantly, she had a great fear of 
offending God; she loved him, as it were, 
from afar, very humbly, reverence almost 
veiling love; but she did love him, with all 
her faith and soul, going about her daily 
ways unchallenged by any of those desolat- 
ing problems which make the knees to 
tremble and the heart turn sick with fear. 

She was the one woman in the world to 
Cosmo Carrick. He loved her with all the 
strength of his truthful, generous nature; 
and he knew that her affectiou for him was 
of the same tender, earnest character. 
Andrew, however, closed his ears to every 
word which would have given to Cosmo’s 
visits any other meaning than that of 
friendship and gratitude toward himself. 
But waiting which would have been intol- 
erable to undisciplined souls was not diffi- 
cult to them. They knew how to possess a 
true passion, instead of being taken pos- 
session of by it. ‘‘ If our union is in the will 
o’ God, he will bring it to pass in his ain 
way and time,” Ann said, and Cosmo ac- 
cepted the decision, and was very happy 
in that patient waiting, which he felt to be 
the promise of fruition. 

One morning Ann was sitting in the 
houseplace with a measure of vegetables on 
her knee, and Andrew, at his organ, was 
filling the room with rolling cadence of 
sweet and solemn sounds. Outside it was 
the dreariest of days. From the ocean 
came drifting fogs and showers of chilling 
rain; the hills loomed huge and pale in the 
misty air, and the gray Lone House stood 
gaunt and gloomy amid its melancholy 
moors. But Ann was full of quiet happi- 
ness in her clean, white house. The fire 
crackled and blazed, the soup bubbled 
beside it, and the little table was spread 
for an early dinner, so that they could 
begin a new book which had come the 
night before. 

Suddenly, there was a momentary 
shadow. It was as if some one had passed 
the window. Ann looked up, and lis- 
tened to hear if anybody knccked at the 
door. Ere she was satistied, a pale face, 
almost ghostlike in the vapory atmosphere, 
looked in at the window, and a hand beck- 
oned her outside. She obeyed at” once. 
There was no one at the front of the house; 
but at the back a woman was leaning 
against the dairy door—a woman, in thin, 
wretched clothing, shivering and wet and 
quite worn out. It was Jeannie. Ann 

knew her at once, and folded her to her 
breast with words of love and welcome. 

**Gie me a drink o’ milk, Nannie,” was 





Ann looked in fear and pity at the famish- 
ing creature, as she greedily drank it. 

‘*T haena tasted since yestermorn, Nan- 
nie, and I hae walked—I canna tell hoo far 
—sae mony miles, sae mony weary miles. 
I’m dying o’ want and pain and sorrow. 
O, Nannie, ask Fayther, to let me bide at 
home.” 

She led her into the dairy and made her 
sit down. ‘‘ You are na going awa’ frae me 
any more Jeannie. Eat and drink, dearie, 
and I’ll go to Fayther.” 

Andrew was still playing, his face slight- 
ly uplifted, his fingers wandering among 
the keys. Ann put her hand upon his 
shoulder and said, ‘’ Fayther.” 

** Weel, Lassie, whatis it? I was just try- 
ing to finda bonnie bit that has slipped 
awa frae me—it was only two or three notes, 
but I canna find them.” 

**Fayther, you and I hae found far mair 
than a wheen lost notes; we hae found the 
lost piece o’ siller; we hae found our Jean- 
nie.” 

‘*Whar is she? Ann Carrick, whar is 
she? Tak me to her! Tak me to her!” 

‘*She sall come to you. She’s in the 
dairy waiting for your word. What’ll [ tell 
her?” 

‘* Tell her I hae forgiven her lang syne. 
Tell her she is welcome to my heart and 
hame.” He turned his white, sightless face 
to the door, and when he heard Jeannie’s 
footsteps, he opened his arms, and the 
wretched woman, tight folded in their em- 
brace, sobbed out her sorrow and grief and 
love. 

Andrew hardly spoke; but he took her 
face in his hands and kissed it. No words 
could have said as much. It was an ex- 
pression of affection so unusual that Jean- 
nie,in all her life, could only remember one 
other like token of his fatherly love; the 
kiss he had given her on the Sabbath when 
she made her Confession of Faith and re- 
ceived her first sacrament. 

When she was clothed and warmed and 
fed, it was a sad story she had to tell. The 
death of her child had been but the begin- 
ning of many sorrows. Whatever disso- 
lute, unfaithful, idle, cruel husbands can 
make women suffer. had been Jeannie’s 
lot. She drew a terrible picture of the 
miseries she had had to endure in the rude 
frontier life to which she had been taken. 
Poverty had been the least of her sorrow®, 
though poverty in its extremity she had 
been familiar with. In the miserable shel- 
ter which she had called ‘‘home,” there 
had been constant wrong, hatred, and do- 
mestic strife; all around her brutal men 
whom she feared, gambling, quarreling, 
drinking, and crime of deeper hue. 
‘* When Walter died a year syne,” she said, 
‘*T had ane thought, to win hame again. 
I worked my way o’er the water as under- 
stewardess. The ship put into Southamp- 
ton and I had only asovereign. That took 
me vera near Carlisle. I hae walked the 
rest o’ the way. I hae been a week on the 
road, and I hae lived on less than four shil- 
lings.” 

Poor Jeannie! She was two years 
younger than Ann; but she looked twenty 
years older. Exhaustion and exposure 
brought on a slow fever, and for a month, 
she was not able to leave her room. But 
after that, she fell naturally into her future 
place, the companion of her Father. Be- 
fore another Winter came, Cosmo and Ann 
married, and Jeannie took Ann’s place also 
in the house. But Jeannie’s way was not 
Ann’s way. when she became mistress. She 
made far less butter, and she did far less 
cleaning; but she read more, and she 
walked more with her Father; and they 
spent hours together at the organ. For 
Jeannie soon learned the technical part of 
music, and was able to supply Andrew 
with constant new themes for his practice. 

Not infrequently they left Janet Lochrig 
in charge of the house, and went to Edin- 
burgh for a week; and these visits grew 
more frequent when Ann had a little lad 
bairn, who was baptized Andrew, and 
whom Andrew, senior, delighted to cuddle 
in his arms and croon to sleep with some 
old Covenanting melody. For ten years 
Jeannie and her Father lived together in a 
peaceful happiness, almost ideal in its calm 
purity and freedom from all earthly care. 
Day by day they were climbing to the goal 
of an existence in which they spoke much 





the first sentence poor Jeannie uttered, and 





oftener to God and of God than to the 
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world and of the world. In the days of 
her great sorrow Jeannie had found the 
Christ of the poor and the forsaken, had 
proved his ineffable tenderness, had taken 
from his pierced hands royal compassions. 
It was with her Andrew first of all sat hum- 
bly down at the foot of the Cross—that 
wondrous Cross whose hight is in the 
bosom of the Father and whose depth pass- 
eth knowledge. 

When the first dawn of this highest reve- 
lation came to him he was ‘‘like one that 
dreameth.” He kept repeating to himself: 
‘«The Cross of Christ! The Cross of Christ! 
it cleanseth from all sin. ‘Foras in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ ‘It is not the will of your Father 
which is in Heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.’” And he set these 
assurances to music so lofty and joyful 
that it was worthy to be the prelude of an 
antiphony for the Church militant in all 
lands. 

He lived to be a very old man, and to 
join all sects and conditions of menin those 
wonderful services led, in A. D. 1874, by 
D. L. Moody and Ira B. Sankey; for with 
every year his creed brcadened, his faith 
strengthened and his nature grew riper and 
sweeter. Two years ago Death touched 
his eyes, and they opened amid the loveli- 
ness of the land which is very far off and 
the joy of that multitude which no man can 
number. The fleshly tabernacle in which 
he tarried so long and suffered so keenly 
rests with his fathers in the old Greyfriars’ 
Kirkyard; and, oh! after ninety years of 
life’s fitful fever, 

“ How sweet is the slumber wherewith the King 

Causeth the weary to rest! ” 
New Yor« Ciry, 








PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dre “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





FAMILIAR SAYING. 
69 letters. 
My 1, 5, 66, 38, 2, courageous. 
My 11, 36, 68, 58, 89, in bondage. 
My 8, 20, 14, 48, 69, to carry over water. 
My 46, 41, 22, 16, 35, obscure. 
My 60, 7, 29, 17, 49, an iron rod for the fire- 
place. 
My 51, 56, 64, 34, 19, a valuable grain. 
My 12, 6, 61, 28, 54, valuable part of an oyster. 
My 24, 45, 18, 44, 31, armies. 
My 55, 10, 57, 62, 40, smallest. 
My 67, 37, 42, 13, 68, deceits. 
My 65, 30, 15, 48, 32, having distributed. 
My 3, 53, 21, 25, 33, having cleaned by rub- 
bing. 
My 52, 47, 50, 9, 11, forests. 
My 63, 23, 59, 27, 26, room of another. 
My 4, 62, 16, 7, 3, name of a rich family of 
New York. 
AUTHOR, 
000000#000000 
00000*00000 
0000#0000 
000#000 
oo# 00 
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0#*0 
00%*#00 
000#000 
0000*0000 
00000#00000 
000000000000 


Cross-words: 1, things twisted together; 
2, foulness; 3, not wise; 4, an emoilient plant ; 
5, belonging to the outside of a house; 6, an 
instrument for cutting ; 7, standing for a large 
number ; 8, abbreviation of one of the months ; 
9, a fowl; 10, a supposed good-natured spirit ; 
11, that which falls in drops; 12, stoppage ; 18, 
to question again. 

The central letters the name of the author. 


SYNCOPATIONS, 
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00#00 
1, Syncopate a book for pictures, and leave a 
minera) salt. 
2. Syncopate an important grain, and leave 
that which. 


8. Syncopate part of a poem, and leave a Ro- 
man censor, 








4. Syncopate a dishonest person, and leave 
familiar talk. 

5. Syncopate to divide, and leave a prophet. 

6, Syncopate wide, and leave a thin nail, 

7. Syncopate young domestic animals, and 
leave cottages, 

8. Sypcopate the best part of anything, and 
leave to force down. 

9. Syncopate a famous Huguenot, and leave a 
book of laws. 

10, Syncopate an American tree and its fruit, 
and leave a song of triumph. 

11, Syncopate a fancy,and leave part of an 
ounce. 
, The word formed from the syncopated letters 
is charity. 
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CONVINCED BEYOND A DOUBT. 
Tue editor of the Bridge oes Conn., Eagle 
(Mr. A. Cheny), gives the following empha’ ic 

testimony : 

*T have waited to satisfy myself that the cure 
would be permanent, and I am convinced beyond 
a doubt. I am free to say that, without the Oxy- 
gen, I should have been hundreds of dollars ‘poorer 
off’ to-day in of not being able to at- 
tend to business. hen I commenced its use I 
was completely run down, my stomach being in 
a wretched condition, After . La ssospaad course 
of the Oxygen, I am as hearty, st ind vigor- 
ous a8 I ever was in my lif® I feel ike ‘a new 
man,’ all owing to the Compound Oxygen, which 
deserves all the praise I can bestow.” 

Our ‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery wens mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Ast 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, wi 
be sent free, Address Drs, STaRKEy & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
BM Best Cough Bold by dru =) 
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HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY, 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness, Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT OvM- 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 


PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Tentitiee peséeted $1 00, a Cure........ $ 15 The Chickerings have always led in the march 
CO wseeeeeevee GO) PIASLET......-.4+ «0+ of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
Lip Salve........-... Inhaler Glass 50c. 

Tallet Soup Cakes) 50(Nasal Syr s various styles of 

Ointment............ 50|M Medicated per. 25 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT - 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
FIXTURE ind the Chickering Piano. 
N NG OLD Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 
W } 

BuNDAWS ew aries CHICKERING & SONS, 

BLINDS = WAREROOMS: 

= 180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 


Suvari cash 18, 1 d 96 in our New Book, 
whites: accompan ~ Oe ee our preparation. 
oo fSon New Bet 

— with History OF OUR 
PREPARATIONS, SENT ery ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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For PARLOR, CHURCH, ani 
CHAPEL wse, In solid walnut cases, alac 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH. 

Newand elegant designs now ready. 

{2 Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodges, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


W. W. KIMBALL & 00,, 


OHICAGO, ILL, 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 
Le | BOSQUET BROS, 75 Unien St. Boston. 





LOWS Art Ti 


J. a. & J. F. LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 


E 
REPRESENTED BY NEW YORK AGENTS, 
w York iy Cary eman, Agt., No. 9 E. 17th St. 
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COOD INFORMATION 
TO THOSE WHO WANT THEIR PHOTO'S TAKEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. 14th St. and 6th Ave. 
IMPERIALS, $8.00 572%. 
A FAMILY OF FOUR PERSONS,1 Doz Each, - -+- + §20 
A CLUB OF TEN $40, or$4Each, “ “ No charge to sit over 


A CLUB OF TEN $80, or $8 Each, “ “ $lextra charged tosit over 


Collect the money from each person, and purchase the tickets at the gallery. Each 
ticket will be good for Six Months, and entitles the holder to ONE DOZ. IMPERIALS AT 
$8.00 PER DOZ. Send for catalogue of particulars before going elsewhere. 


CALL and SEE DANA’S Specialty Life-size Portrait (in 
color) for 835, former price $100. 


FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 7'7O Broadway. Cor. Ninth Street. 
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‘EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Hditor wit be giad to receive any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested | 


HORTICULTURE FOR THE BOYS. 
UL 








BY E. P. 


BUGS AND WEEDS AND OTHER TROUBLES ; 
AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


POWELL. 


“Paya! there is something the matter with 
my rose bushes, Some of the leaves loo\ white 
and speckled, and there is a host of little white 
files on them. I guess they are eating up the 
leaves.” 

“Exactly; and here is another mischief-doer 
in the form of a small, half-transparent slug, 
which will soon do more harm by far than the 
flies you have discovered.” 

‘And the buds, too, are being eaten right 
across by a green worm, What do they want to 
do such mean, destructive work for?” 

“T suppose they have as good right as we have 
to like roses ; and if they eat them, and we only 
smell them, perhaps they have the better right,” 

*“'Then, can’t we kill them?” 

“IT think, Fritz, if we do not kill them, you 
will not have roses. The bushes, in a few days, 
will be eaten bare, and the skeletons of the leaves 
will look asif a heavy frost had beev here. It 
isa square fight; and you must have all the 
roses, or the worms and slugs and bugs will 
have ell. They will not divide with you. Every- 
body kills troublesome creatures of this sort, 
except the Buddhists. Their religion forbids it. 
They think souls are born over again ; and when 
they see a worm or a dog, they say perhaps 
some ancestor of theirs has been born again in 
this form.” 

“Well, how shall we get rid of them? I've 
shaken the bushes, and brushed them with an 
evergreen bough, and syringed them; but 
there they are yet, and cating awfully fast.” 

“Goand get your sprinkling pail; putin a 
gallon of water, then one tablespoonful of kero- 
sene, and then I will put in it, for you, two 
spoonfuls of powdered hellebore. Then thor- 
oughly sprinkle your bushes, throwing it 
against both sides of the leaves, because, you see, 
the slugs are mostly on the under side. That 
will kill the whole of them, almost at once. 
Kerosene is the best of all insecticides, or bug- 
killers; and hellebore is very good. But the 
green worms that are eating the buds, you must 
pick off with your fingers, and kill.” 

* How in the world can these soft things eat 
such hard fruit?” 

** Bring one in, and look at its parts in the mi- 
croscope, and you will see that its mouth is fitted 
with a pair oj saws for jaws, that are very hard 
indeed, The grubs that bore into my apple- 
trees have saws as hard as steel; and they can 


work their soft bodies through the hardest 
wood,” 

“Do angle-worms and wire-worms do any 
harm?” 


**Wire-worms do a vast amount of miscbief in 
hop fields and among vegetables ; but here they 
are living on the decaying matter in the manure, 
which we put in your bed. They will not harm 
your roses. Ali worms and many insects assist 
in keeping the world healthy. They eat up ce- 
caying vegetable or animal matter; and #o it be_ 
comes living matter, and no longer poisonous.” 

“That must be why so many mosquitoes are in 
swamps and about drains.” 

“Yes, my boy! You are right. They are 
scavengers and are doing a vast amount of good. 
The world would be uninhabitable but for the 
uncounted millions of insects. They are found 
even as far as the Arctic circle.” 

“TI never knew before what mosquitoes were 
good for,” said Phil. ‘But what dothey want 
to bite me for? I’m not poison, nor a decaying 
vegetable.” 

“ They are fond of something nice when they 
can get it; just as you are after you have eaten 
your potatoes and your bread.” 

“Oh ! I'm, the sweetcake for mosquitoes ;am I?” 

“Now, boys, here isa rose bush, with green 
lice on it, or, as they should be called, aphis. 
These are scavengers, too ; and as a general thing 
their presence indicates that the bush is not in 
a condition of perfect health. I think this bush 
has its roote twisted into a knot, and has not 
taken good hold on the soil, If growth is for a 
time very rapid, and then there comes a hot, 
rainy time, mildew will attack your roses. That 
is a very minute vegetable growth. This, as well 
as the aphis, indicates, generally, bad conditions 
of growth.” 

* What shall we do for it? I see it is on your 
Margottin rose, and on some leaves of your 
older bushes of Hybrid Perpetuals.” 

‘Prune out the weak shoots, and dust sulphur 
on those that are left. Then stir the soil fre- 
quently and areate it, as they say—that is, air 
the soil, Toomuch rank manure will bring in 
vegetable parasites.” 

“It is curious that one plant should eat up an- 
other.” 


“Yes but some plants eat flies, and have 
traps to catch them, and some planta grow on 
flies, and so kill them. Wheu we go intothe 
house I will show you a few flies that are little 
gardens, grown all full of roote, and covered 
with white vegetation. Under the microscope 
you can. distinguish the roots. Such flies are 
frequent in the Fall months, adhering to the 
walls of our rooms.” 

** How shall we kill these green aphis?” 

‘* Use weak kerosene water, or the same mix~ 
ture you applied for the slugs. But you must 
also examine the bushes to see if they are dis- 
eased in growth. Sometimes we use tobacco 
amoke ; but it would not be easy to apply it here 
to an out-door plant.” 

** Phil, are there any enemies on your lilies?” 

‘Not one, Papa; unless it be on the bulbs.” 

“The rotting of the roots is owing to a vege-~ 
table parasite ; and is caused by too fresh manure, 
or any manure at all from the barnyard. I told 
you when we planted them about that, But 
while some lilies like very wet soil, others do not, 
and will rot if very wet.” 

“Now run off for a while, and by and by we 
will talk over some more of the hinderances 
that boy horticulturists must face, Only don’t 
forget to look for the flies, which we meet in- 
doors, thas are killed by vegetable growth; for 
some day we shall find that most of our own 
diseases are caused by either minute plants or 
minute living creatures of the animate sort.” 

The next morning my orchestra was something 
besides robin and thrush music, and I bastened 
out to see what was on foot. 

“What are you doing, boys, with Herbert's 
phloxes?” 

**Oh! Papa! We are helping him clean them 
ont. The weeds are in the bed, and he is too 
small to get them out.” 

“Why, Herbert, bas the grass whipped you?” 

**No, Papa! Only it runs under ground. "Tisn’t 
fair. It geta away off before it shows its head 
and then the ground is full of it,” 

“What is quack grass good for any way?” 
cried Fritz, stopping to fan himself. 

‘It isa very valuable grass, sir, for soils that 
are exposed to washing, or to very bot, burning 
suns, It runs all through the dirt, and holds it 
together, and makes a so.id turf where other 
grasses would get no lasting hold. Bes.des it 
makes excellent hay.” 

“What will eat this wiry stuff?” 

“It is not wiry nor tough when young. It 
must be cut early, before any other grass except 
the orchard grass, and you will see your pet 
Jersey will relish it, and so will the pony you 
propose to buy.” 

‘* Has everything got some use?” 

“Yes everything, inits place, Each plant has a 
positive value. I once saw a doctor pick a dan- 
delion, and, as he pulled it in pieces, he said; 
‘Nature does not grow one dandelion too 
many.’” 

“Why, I have seen acres and acres of them. 
Don’t you know when we went on the cars 
away up through the North Woods in Michigan 
there were dandelions all over each clearing ; 
millions of ’em?”’ 

“I suppose he meant the dandelion was one 
of the most valuable of all medicinal plants, 
Besides bees and flies get a good deal of pleasure 
out of it.” 

‘Does it doctor animals that eat it? Mamma 
said it was good for the liver. Is it good for 
my Bossy’s liver?” asked Herbert, 

“T presume it is as valuable for them as for us.’ 

‘* But this sorrel is the meanest stuff,” cried 
Phil, with his hoe gripped nearly down to the 
ground. His face was fiery red, and his hat 
flung off, while he dug with vim. ‘This isn’t 
good for anything ; is it?” 

“Phil, if it makes boys industrious, it has a 
value, has it not?” 

**Guess I could spare sorrel, anyhow, and I 
could get along without white clover.” 

** And without clover honey, too? Itis out of 
this white clover that honey-bees get the sweet. 
They cannot work in large clover; the sac of 
sweet juice is too deep in for them to reach it. 
The bumble-bees get that.” 

“If we had big beds of white clover, would it 
help the bees?” 

“Of course they would make use of it. But 
our bees mostly make their honey out of the 
linden or basswood blossoms. That is why I 
planted that grove and built my bees’ house in 
it. ” 

‘*T say, Papa,” said Phil, “ the ides stay all 
night in those trees. Any way, I heard them at 
work there till nine o’clock last Summer; and 
then in the morning, as soon as I got up, there 
they were.” 

“Some bees get Sengynees at their werk, and 
lodge out.” 

‘Is the honey as good as what they get from 
clover?” 

**Some like it better. 
cate in flavor.” 

** The cows like white clover, too ; but it doesn’t 
grow much in the lots; most nowhere except in 
our flower-beds,” 

“There is a good deal of it that you don’t see, 
nestled down under the taller clover and grasses. 


It is not quite as deli- 


do you want the pepret for cleaning 





But, boys, 
flowerbeds?” 


“Oh! my! Yes, Papa. Do tell us,” 

“T guess you salt them.” 

**I guess he puts on kerosene.” 

“I dess he spanks ’em,” said Herbert, who 
meekly watched his brothers dig his bed clean 
for him. 

“* Boys, the secret is to Keep them clean. If 
you go around with a hoe once a week, you will 
never see a mat of clover. And quack grass you 
must head off by hoeing your alleys.” 

“Quack runs awful fast, Papa. It doesn’t 
stop for anything. Runs all night and Sundays, 

The other day I chased up a root clear into my 
lily bed ; and it had run straight through a bulb 
of white lilies. How can it?” 

“The point is as sharp asa needle, and the 
expansive force of growth is far greater than you 
would imagine. A growing vine will lift a stone 
that you could not stir.” 

‘“* How funny it is to think of plants traveling 
off that way, and calling it running,” said 
Fritz. 

“Why a strawberry could most travel around 
the world, if it could get over the rivers and 
oceans. It runs a little ways, then stops and 
rests ; then runs a little further, and rests; and 
then ,0es it again.” 

“There !” the boys cried. “I guess, Herbert, 
we have got that bed in order for you.” 

“Wish I ’adn’t got foxes. Wish I ’ad some- 
fing weeds would keep away from,” groaned 
Herbert. 

‘*Papa, when a bed is clean, clear clean, where 
do so many weeds come from right away?” 

‘*My boy, the soil is very full of weeds of a 
great many kinds; and some of them will keep 
good for growth a great many years. When a 
forest is burned over or cut over, it will be at 
once succeeded by a growth of some other kind 
of tree. The seed was there, waiting for a chance 
to germinate. Besides, take that bit of purslane, 
and see how many seeds you think it has; and, 
Phil, you count the seeds in that dandelion.” 

“T can’t, Papa. They ride off when I loosen 
them ; and there’s an awful lot of them.” 

‘Several of them have settled on Herbert's 
bed, and will try to get a chance to make a home 
there. You thought 4t funny how strawberries 
run; but that dandelion travels in a balloon. 
Burdocks, and a great many other plants, catch 
a ride on your back or on any animal that comes 
near. Birds spread the seeds of berries and 
cherries ; and that is why you see so many wild 
raspberries around the lots. Now, boys, if you 
have finished boeing, clean up the weeds, What 
shall you do with them? There are several 
things weeds are good for after they are dug 
out. First, they will make a good pile of ma- 
nure if thrown with the ashes into a compost 
heap. Quack you should always throw into the 
barnyard, where it can be trampled to death, or 
in a pile, where it can be turned over for the 

sun to roast, But the very best use to make of 
ordinary weeds is t them around trees, to 
serve as mulch, 8 yple never know what 
to do with weeds ; but they are very valuable.” 

‘*What do you mean by muich, Papa?” 

“I mean putting stockings on the trees and 
shrubs, The roots are the feet of the trees ; and 
it is the first of all rules, if you wish them to 
keep in health, to keep the temperature about 
the feet uniform and moist. A good, thick 
coating of weeds, or of ashes, or of sawdust, 
will prevent very hot weather from drying up 
the soil and the roots; and it will keep sudden 
changes of temperature from rapidly heating or 
chilling the roots. It works just as it does with 
little boys. A wise doctor said once: ‘To be 
well, you must keep the head cool, and the feet 
warm. +,” 

‘* May we have some trees to keep mulched?” 

‘Yes; there isa Virgilia, a Magnolia Acumin- 
ata and a Wiess’s Out-Leaved Maple ; all choice 
trees and close by your beds. Take care that 
they are muiched, and that it is done neatly, 
It must not be done im a careless or slovenly 
manner. Take the weeds in and 
lay them around in a neat circle, and then press 
them down th and pact with your feet. 
Before putting them op,take your hoe and 
loosen thé soil afound thie tree, 

“* Now, boys, we must go and water the cabbage 
plants and the raspberriés that set out re- 
cently. You, Fritz, bring One ‘pail, and I 
will take two, arid we ‘will see if we can get 
along without the help of Freeman. We will 
fill our pails at the reservoir. Here we are at the 
berries, Phil, you go ahead and dig & hole, 
three inches deep at least, by the side of each 
plant ; and Fritz, you and I will pour into each 
of those holes at least a quart of water, and when 
it is soaked in, will push some dry dirt over the 
wet spot.” 

“Why do you do that, Papa?” 

“ The hole is to take the water right down to 
the rote, arid not let it rdn all over thé grotind; 
The dry dirtis to keep the sun from drinking 
the water after it is poured in, and to keep thé 
ground from being baked solid. In this 
one quart of watér will serve for a pailful, 
will make quick work with growth, and will last 
for a week in dry weather.” 

“Why, Papa! I saw Mr, Hopkins ng 

with a hose.” 











done often, and yery thoroughly, it does more 
harm than good ; for it cakes the surface of the soil 
and prevents the absorption of moisture about 
the roots. Now, with this watering, you may 
rest; and, if the weather remains very dry, you 
will not need to apply more for severaldays. I 
set 200 blackberries, last year, in a very dry 
time, and lost only three, while Mr. Hopkins 
lost his whole plantation.” 

‘*Why not mulch them when you set them?” 
asked Fritz. 

“So I would, if I had enough material at 
hand ; and, as a rule, a berry garden should be 
always covered with some mulch, like sawdust 
or coal ashes or long manure, or all together. 
Now run off and play! You have worked enough. 
I have a package of roses from Miller & Hunt, 
of Chicago, and a package of dablias from Hal- 
leck & Thorpe. They must be set out at once; 
and then I must go to the plums and jar off the 
curculios,” 

* Can’t we go with you?” 

**T would like your help very much in catch- 
ing the plum bugs. Take this sheet of cloth 
and spread it under this plum tree. Yousee the 
middle is not sewed together for half the length. 
Let the tree stand in the middle of the cloth, 
There, now, with this padded, long-handled mal- 
let, I rap suddenly the limbs. You must be 
quick, forthe rogues play dead for a few mo- 
ments ; but they will soon run or fly away.” 
‘Show us one, Papa!” 

‘Here is one ;a hard little beetle, with a trunk 
like an elephant’s, only it is hard ; and with it she 
cuts a hole in the plum, and in that hole lavs an 
egg. By and by the egg hatches into a worm 
and the worm eats its way to the stone; then 
the plum falls off, and the worm goes into the 
ground, and by and by becomes a beetle like its 
mother, ready for more mischief,” 

““T’ve got eight!” cried Fritz; and Phil had 
fifteen with his spry fingers. 

“Now crush each one as fast as you get it. It is 
the only safe way.” 

Having finished the plums we all started to 
p'ant the dahliasand roses, ‘All large and fine 
plants, boys, well-rooted and well-packed in 


moss and viled paper. Never b of an agent, 
but only of the most reliable fi mee . 

"Is it not too late to set te patente a4 
* Better set earlier. But plants like these are 
fit for planting as late as June 15th. Only be 
sure, as I told you before about trees and shrubs. 
to mulch thoroughly, placin a double handful 
of fine sawdust from the stable about each plant. 
These plan:s, you see, are stout, and 2 for 
quick growth ; but, if checked at the planting, 
would soon die, In removing plants from the 
cold frames or hot-beds to the open beds, mulch 
in the same manner, Sawdust or prin Aer better 
oe J manure, because less likely to harbor 
slugs. 

** Why do you wrap that slip of paper about 
each dablia?” 4 

‘“*It prevents the grubs from cutting them off 
in the night—cut-worms they are often called 
It takes but a moment. Use slips of old letters 
or waste brown paper, two inches wide, and 
wrap closely about the stem; then press the 
lower into the soil. Now, off with you for 
the day. 

If you want happy boys, give them lessons in 
horticulture. A mind busy as Nature is busy is 
a mind that uses dirt to grow good things in, 

instead of becoming simply dirty itself. 

Curmnton, N, Y. 
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*RMERIGAN FENCING CO., 284 West 29th 8t., N. ¥. 
“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


s+ HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 
will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 
ill sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


LW BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 
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SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & OCO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 


89 MAIDEN LANE, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 
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HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
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WHEAT, CORN, and all FARM and GARDEN CROPS. 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops a quick, vigorous start. 

It matures crops earlier, thereby, in many cases, saving entire crops from early frost. 
It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent. 

It adds a permanent value to the soil. 


eee ” has stood the test of years, and the best farmers use it because of its well-known worth and 
reliability. 
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Remington Improved Mower. 


For simplicity of construction, which insures strength and durability; for ease of draft and 
management ; for beauty of model and cheapness, the REMINGTON IMPROVED MOWER 
is offered to the public as one unrivaled. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Circulars and Price on Application. New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 
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All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
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The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages.. 
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Said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Green, 


No speck of dirt on them is seen 

To mar your linen’s glossy sheen ; 
Your woolen dress that was so soiled, 

I thought that it was surely spoiled, 
Now looks as spick and span as though 
It never had been spattered so! 

This fine old lace is firm and white ; 
Your silk hose keep their colors bright ; 


That old print gown seems really new! 


Your shawl, your gloves, are spotless, too; 


ect ene e 


MRS. BROWN AND MRS. GREEN. 


In vain my laundress boils and rubs 


‘What makes your garments look so clean? The clothes, and labors at her tubs; 


My newest garments soon look worn, 
Get streaked and lustreless and torn,” 
**My dear, 
Poor soap has spoiled your clothes, I fear, 


Said Mrs. Green, in turn: 


Compelled your laundress first to boil, 
Then spend her days in frijitless toil. 
My laundress uses Ivory SOAP, 

And in its cakes for you there's hope. 
What in my clothes so pleases you, 
To Ivory Soap is wholly due.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
‘o Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY Soar, 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
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DIAMOND HAMS. 


(% DAVIS, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati, 41st year.) 
Centennial award: “First, the excellent flavor of 
the meat, Second, its good keeping quality, demon- 
strated by the perfect,freshness of hams cured in 1873, 
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